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Bt aniTBraal conBent, the phjsicE^ faculties of niaii 
have been divided into- five aensea, — seeing, hearing, 
touching, tasting, and smelling. It ia of matter per- 
taining to the faculty of Smelling that this book mainly 
treats. Of the five senses, that of smelling is the least 
valued, and, as a consequence, ia the least tutored ; but 
we must not conclude from this, our own act, that It is 
of inaignificant importance to our welfare and happi- 
ncaa. 

By neglecting to tutor the olfactory nerve, we are 
constantly led to breathe impure air, and thus poison 
the body by neglecting' the warning given at the gate of 
the lunga. Persons who use perfumes are more sensi- 
tive to the presence of a vitiated atmosphere than those 
who consider the faculty of Buielling as an almost use- 
less gift. 

In the early ages of the world the use of perfumes 
was in constant practice, and it had the high sanction 
of Scriptural authority. 

The patrons of perfumery have always been const- 



dered the most civilized and refined people of the earth. 
If refinement consists in knowing hov to enjoy the 
faculties which we possess, then must we learn not only 
how to distinguish the harmony of color and form, in 
order to please the sight, the melody of sweet sounds to 
delight the ear ; the comfort of appropriate fabrics to 
cover the body, and to please the touch, but the smell- 
ing faculty must be ^own how to gratify itself with the 
odoriferous products of the garde"n and the forest. 

Pathologically considered, the use of perfumes is in 
the highest degree prophylactic ; the refreshing quali- 
ties of the citrine odors to an invalid is well kiiown. 
Health has often been restored when life and death 
trembled in the balance, by the mere sprinkling of 
essence of cedrat in a sick chamber. 

The commcrcMal valQe of flowers is of no mean im- 
portance to the wealth of nations. Bat, vast as is the 
consumption of perfumes by the people under the rule 
of the British Empire, little has been done in England 
towards the establishment of flower-farms, or the pro- 
duction o£ the raw odorous substances in demand by 
the manufacturing perfumers of Britain ; conseqaently 
nearly the whole are the produce of foreign countries. 
However, I have every hope that ere long the subject 
will attract the attention of the Society of Arts, and 
favorable results will doubtless fallow. Much of the 
waste land in England, and especially in Ireland; could 



be very profitably employed .if cultivated with odor- 
bearing plants, 

The climate of Borae of the British colonies especially 
fits them for the production of odors from flowers that 
reqiiire elevated temperature to bring them to perfec- 
tion. 

But for the lamented death of Mr. Charles Piesae,* 
Colonial Secretary for Western Australia, I have every 
reason to believe that flower-farms would Wave b( 
established in that, colony long ere the publication of 
this work. Though thus personally frustn^ed in adapt- 
ing a new and useful description of labor to British 
enterprise, I am no less sanguine of the fiBal result in 
other hands. 

Mr. Keroble, of Jamaica, has recently sent to Eng- J 
land some fine samples of Oil of Behn. The Moringa, 
from which it is produced, has been successfully culti- 
vated by him. Ibe Oil of Behn, being a perfectly in- 
odorous fat oil, is a valuable agent for extracting the 
odors of flowers by the maceration process. 

At no distaDt period I hope to see, either at the 
Crystal Falace, Sydenham, at the Koyal Botanical 
Gardens, Kew, or elsewhere, a place to illustrate the 
commercial use of flowers — eye-lectures on the methods 
of obtaining the odors of plants and their various uses. 
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The horticulturists of England, being generally unac- 
quainted with the methods of economizing the scents 
from the flowers they cultivate, entirely lose- what would 
be a very profitable source of income. ■ For many ages 
copper ore was thrown over the clifi'a into the sea by the 
Cornish miners working the tin streams ; how much 
wealth was thus cast away by ignorance we know not^ 
but there is a perfect parallel between the old miners 
and the modern gardeners. 

Many readers of the "Gardeners' Chronicle" and of 
the " Annals of Pharmacy and Chemistry" will recog- 
nize in the following pages much matter that has -al- 
ready paased under their eyes. 

To be of the service intended, such matter must how- 
ever have a book form ; I have therefore collected from 
the above-mentioned periodicals all that I considered 
might be useful to the reader, 

To Sir Wm. Hooker, Dr. Lindley, Mr. W. Dickinson, 
and Mr. W. Bastick, I respectfully tender my ihanks 
fur the assistance they have so freely given whenever I 
have had occasion to seek their advice. 
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ART OF PERFUJJIERY. 



— t-U. 



•INTRODUCTION AND HISTORY. 



SECTION I. . 

/* By Nature's swift and secret working hand 
The garden glows, and fills the liberal air 
Wiih laTishi^ors. ' • 

Th^re let me draw- 
Ethereal soul, there driiHc revivin^^ales, 
' • Profusely breathing from the spicjj groves* 
And vales of fragrance.'.*>— Thomson. * 

• 

Am^ng t|^e numerous gratifications derived from 
th§ cultivation of flowers, .that of rearing them for 
the sake of their perfumes stands pre-eminent. It is 
proved from the oldest records^. that, perfumes have 
been in use from the earliest periods. The origin of 
this, like that of many other .arts, is lost in the depth 
of its* antiquity; though it had its rise, no doubt, in 
religious observances. Among- the nations of anti- 
quity, an offering of perfumes was regarded ,as a 
token of tbe most profound respect and homag^e. In- 
cense, or Frankincense, which exudes by incision, iind 

3 
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dries as a gum, from Arhor-thurifera^ was "formerly 
burnt in the temples of all religions, in honor of the 
divinities that were there adored* Many of the primi- 
tive Christians were put to death because they would 
not offer incense to idols. 

■ 

^^ Of the use of these loxuries l^ the (Grreeks, and afterwards 
by the Romans, PHny:anch Seneca gives mach information re- 
specting perfume drugs, the method of QoUecting them, and the 
prices at whieh they sold. Oils^ and . powder perfumery were 
most lavishly used, for even 'three times a. day did some of* the 
luxurious people anoint and scent themselves, carrying their 
precioys perfumes with' them to the baths in costly and elegant 
boxes called XIrthecia." 

In the Romish Ghiirch incemse }s used in many 
ceremonies, and particularly at the solemn funerals of 
the hierarchy, and other personages of "Bi^lted rank. 

Pliny makes a note of the tree from which frank- 
incense is prQCU];^^^' and. certain passages in his works 
indicate that dried flowers were used in his time by 
way of perfume, and that they were, as now, mixed 
with spices, a compound which the modem perfumer 
calls pot-pourri^ used for scenting apartments, and 
generally placed in some ornamental Vase. 

It was not uncommon Among the Egyptian ladies 
to carry about the person a little gouch of odorifer- 
ous gums, as is the case -to the present day among 
the Chinese, and to wear beads made 'o$ scented 
wood. The " bdellium" mentioned by Moses in 
Genesis js a perfuming gun^ resembling frankincense, 
if not. identical with it. 

Severed passages in Exodus prove the use of per- 
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fumes at a very «arly period amoDg the Hebrews. 
In the thirtieth chapter of Exodus the Lord said 
unto Moses : *' 1. And thou shalt make an altar to 
btirn incense upon ; of Shittim wood 'shalt tHou make 
it.". " 7. And Aaron shall burn thereon sweet incense 
every morning ; when he dresseth'*the lamps he shall 
burn incense upon it.** * " 34. Take unt(5 thee sweet 
spices,' stacte, and onycha^ and galbanum ; these sweet 
spices with pure frankincense : of eac}i shall there be 
a like ^weight.** ^ 35. And thou, shalt make it a 
perfume, a cohfectiqnafter the art of the apothecary, 
tempered together pure and holy.*.* " 36. And thou 
shalt beat some of it rery small, and put of.it before 
4;he testimony in. tHe tabernacle of the congregation, 
where I '.will meet with thee ; it shall, be utito you 
most holy.** " 37. And as for the perfume which 
thou shalt make, ye shall- not make to yourselves ac- 
cording to the composition th^eof ; it shall be unto 
thee holy for the Lord.** "38. Whosoever shall 
make like unto that to smeU therMo, shall even be 
cut off from his people.*' * 

" It was from thig religious custom, of empfoying incense in 
the ancient temples, that tke rojal prophet drew that beautiful 
simile of his, when hd peti^ioped that his prayers might ascend 
before the Lord like incense, Luke 1': 10. It was while all the 
multitude was praying without, at the houpof iucensc, that there 
appeared to Zachary an angel of the Lord," standing on the right 
side of the altar of incense. That the nations attached a mean- 
ing not only ofpersopal reverence, but also of religious homage, 
to an offering of incense, is demonstrable fron\ the instance of 
the Ma^, who, having fallen down to adore the*neW-born Jesus, 
and recognized his Divinity, presented Him with gold, myrrh 
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and frankincense. The primitive^ Christians imitated the exam- 
ple of the Jews, and adopted the use of incense at the celebration 
of the JLiturgy. St. Ephraem, a father of the Syriac Church, • 
directed in his will, that no aromatic perfumes * should be be- 
stowed upon him at his funeral, but that the spices should rather 
be given to the sanctuary. •The use of incense in all the Oriental 
churches- is perpetual^ and almost daily ; nop do any of them 
ever celebrate their Litul-gy , without it, unless compelled by 
necessity. Ttie' Coptic, as well as other E^st^n Christian's^ 
observe the same ceremonial as t]^e Latin Church in incensing 
their altar, the sacred vessels, and ecclesiastical personages.'' — 
Dr. Hook's Hierurgia, 

PerFumegf wepe used m the Ghnrch serviise, not 
only under the form of incense, byt also mixed in. the 
oil and Ttax for the lamps and lights commanded to 
be burned in th^ house of .the Lbrd. The brilliancy 
and fragrance which were often shed around a 
martjrr's pepulchre, at the celebration o£ his festival; 
by multitudes^ x)f lamps and tapers, fed with aroma-* 
tics, hive been noticed by. St. Paulinus:— ^ 

" With crowded^lamps are these bright altars crow/ied, 
And waxen taj)ers^ shedding perfume round^ 
From fragrant wicks, beam calm «, scented ray. 
To gladden ni^ht, and joy e'en radiant day." # 

JiR. Rock's Hierurgia, 

Constantino the Great prdvided fragrant oils, to 
be burned at the'alta«S'Qf the greater ^hurehes in 
Rome ; and St. Paulinus, of Nola, a writer of the end 
of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century, teUl-ji... . 
us how, in hia times, wax tapers were made for chuflik v' , 
use, so as to sWd fragrance a« they -burned : — ^' 

. " Lumina cerates adolentur odora papyris." 
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A perfume in comm«n use, 6ven to this day^ was the 
invention of one of the earliest of the Roman nobles, 
named Frangip'ani, aj^d' still. bears hiy name; it is a 
powder, of* sachet, cemposed of every known- spice, 
in equal proportions, to which is added ground iris 
or orris root, jn weight equal to the wholcj^ with one 
per cent, of mask or. civet. A liquid of the same 
name^ invented by his grandson Mercutio Frangipani^ 
is also in common use, prepared by digesting the 
Frangipane powder in rectified spirits,, which dissblveis 
out the fragrant principles. This has the merit of 
being the. most lasting perfume madi. ' 

"The trade for the East in perfume-drligs caused many a 
vessel to 'spread its sails to the Red'Seay ftnd many a' camel to 
plod over that trdct- which gave ta Greece and Syria their im- 
portai}ce as markets, and yitality to. the rocky €ity of Petru. 
Southecn Italy was not long ere it occupied ifsdf in njinistering 
to the tuxury of the wealthy, by manufacturing sceq^d unguents 
and per^mes. So numereus were the UngXientarii, or per- 
fumers, that they are said to have filled the great Street oi* ancient 
Gapua." — HoFMXi^N. • 

As an art,*in England, perfumery has attained 
little or no distinction. ' This has arisen from those 
who follow it as a. trade,*maintaining a mysterious 
secrecy about their processes. No -manufacture can 
ever become great or inlpoftant to the community 
that is carjded on under a veil-of mystery. 

^ On tlift aubjecCof trad^ mystery I will only obserre, ^fit I 

"•9 convinced that it would be far more to the ifiterest of manu- 

fiustoreif if they were n^ore wilKng to profit by the experience of 

oditny and less feaiful and jealous of <he supposed secrets of 

tHeir craft. It is a 'great mistake to think that ^ successful 

3* 
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manufacturer is one who has carefully preserved .the secrets Of 
his trade, or that peculiar mgdes of effecting simple things, pro- 
cesses unknown in other factories, and mysteries beyond the 
comprelieusion oi (he vulgar, are in any way esiseQtial to skill as 
a manufacturer; or to.success as a trader." — Professo'r Solly. 

• 

* 

If -the horticnltudst's of England w.ere .instracted 
how to collect the odors of flowers, a new branch of 
mai^a&cturd would spring up to Tie with our neigh- 
bors' skill in it across the Channel. 

Of our five senses, that of Spelling has been 
jbreated with comparative in^ifierence. However, 'as 
knowledge progresses, the varieus faculties with which 
the Creator has thought p):oper in liis wisdom to 
endow man will* become developed, and the faculty of 
Smelling will meet with, its share of tuition as well^as 
Sight, Hearing, Touch, and'^aate. 

Flowers yield perfumes in all climates, but those 
growing In ther warmuer latitudes are most prolific in 
their odor, .while those from the colder are the 
sweetest. Hooker, in his travels in Jceland, speaks 
of the delightful* fragrance of the flowers in the 
valley of Skardsheidi; we know that winter-green, 
violets, and primroses are found here, and *the ^Id 
thyme, in great abundance. Mr. Louis Piesse, in 
company with Captain Sturt, exploring the wild 
regions of South Australia, writes : The r^ins have 
clothed* the eafth with -a green as beautiful &8 a 
Shropshire meadow in May, and with floWers^ too^ 
as sweet as an English ' violet ; the pure white ' 
anemone resembles it in scent. The Yellow Wattle, 
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when in flower, is splendid, «nd emits a most fragrant 
•odor." 

Tiiougk many of the finesJb perfumes come from 
the East Indies^ Ceylon, Mexi:co, and Peru, the 
South of Europe is the only real garden of utility 
to the perfumer. Grasse and Nioe are the principal 
splits of the art; from their geographical position, 
the grower, within comparatively short distances, 
hus at pommand^at change 'of climnte best fitted 
to bring. to perfection the pUnts required for his. 
trade. On the seacoast his Cassias groWs' without 
fear of ff ost, one night of whicl^ would destroy all 
the plants for a season; while, »nearer the Alps, 
his violets are found sweetei* than if grown in the 
, warmef situations, wher^ the orange »tree and mignio- 
nett^ bloom to perfection. England can claim the 
superiority in the growth of lavender and pepper^ 
mint ; the essential oils Extracted from these plants 
grown at Mitcham, in Surrey, realize, eight times the 
price in" the market of those produced in France or 
elsewhere, and are fully wor\h the difference for deli- 
cacy of odor% » 

The odors of plants reside in different parts of 
them,, sometimes in the roots,* as m the iris and viti- 
vert; the stem or wood, in cedar and €andaJ; the 
leaves, in mint, patcbouly, and thyme ; th« flower, 
in the roses and vielets ; the seeds in the Tonquin 
bean and carawaj ; the bark, in (Mnhamon, ,&c. 

Some plants yield more than one odor, which are 
quite distinct and characteristic. The orange tree, 
for instance, gives three — from the leaves one called 
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petit gram /^rom'the flowers we procure neroli; and 
from the rind of the fruit, essential oil of-orange> 
essence of Portiugal. .Oh this account, perhaps,' this 
tree is the most J^raluable of all to the •optative per^ 
fumer. 

The fragrance 6r odor of plants is owing, in nearly- 
all cases, to a perfectly isolatile oil, either confaii^d 
in small vessels, or sacs within them, or generated 
from time tD time, during their life, as' when in blos- 
som. Some few exude, by incision, odoriferous gumi^, 
as. beHzoili, elibanlim, myrrh, Ac; dthers give, by 
the same act, what are called balsaAns, which appeal ^ 
to be mixtures of an' o^oroud oil and an inodorous 
gum. Some of 4hese balsams are procured in tlft 
country to whieh the pjant ia- indigenous \>j boiling 
it in water for a time, straining, and then boiling 
again, or evaporating it down till it assumes tne con- 
gistenxjy^f treacle. In Jhis latter way iai balsam of 
Peru procured fro«i the Myroxylon peruiferum^ and . 
the balsam of Tolu from the Myroxylon toluiferum. 
Though their odors* are agreeable; they are not mubh 
applied in perfumery for handkerchief use, but by 
some, they are mixed with soap,- and in England, they 
are valued more for their medicinal properties than 
for their fragrance; • 
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. SECTidif n. 

** Were not gumnver's distillations left . •% 

*^' . A liquid prisoner, pent in walls of glass, 
Beauiy^s effect wflh beauty wer» bereA, 

Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was : 
^ut flowers distilled, though they with winter meet. 
Lo^se but their show, their substance still lives swebt.^' 

^ Shakspeajik. 

The extei^ve flower farms in the neighborhood of 
Nice, Grasse, Montpellier,^ and Cannes, in France, 
at Adrianople (Turkey in Asia), at Brotissa and 
Uslak (Turkey m Asia), and at Mitcham, in Eng- 
lamd, in a measure indicate the commercial impor- 
tance of that branch «of chemistry called perfumery. 
• British- Indfia and Europe conlsume annudly,' at 
the very lowest -estimate, 160,000. gMlons- of per- 
fumed spirits^ under various titles; sych as eau de 
Oologne, ' essencq of lavender,- esprit de rose, &o. 
The art of perfumery- do^ not, however, confine 
itself to the production of scents for" the handker- 
chief and bath, but extends to imparting 'odor to in- 
odorous, bodies, such as soap, oil, starch, and grease, 
which ape consumed at the toilette of fashion. Some 
idea of the commercial importance of this art may 
be formed, Vhen we state that one of the large per- 
fumers of Orasse and Paris employs annually 80,000 
lbs. of orange flowers, 60,000. lbs. of cassia flowers, 
54,000 lbs. of rose-leaves, 82,000 1J>». of jasmine 
blossoms, 32,000 lbs. of violets, 20,000 lbs. of tube- 
reuse, 16^000 lbs. of lilac, T)esides rosemary, mint, 
lemon, citrqp, thyme,, and other odorous* plants in 
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large proportion. In fa^t, Ae qoantity of odorifer- 
ous substances used in. this way is /ar beyond thecon- 
C0|)tion of those even used to ab^jfract statistics. 

To the (jhemical • philosopher, the study of per- 
fumery opens a book^as yet unread ; for the practical 
perfumer, on his laboratory shelves, exhibits many 
rare "Essential oils, such, as essential oil of the.flower 
of the Acacid farnesiana^ essential oil of violets, 
tubereuse, jasmime, and others,«the c6inpositions of 
which have yet ta be detei'mined. * • • . * * 

The exquisite pleasure dpriVe^ from smelling fra- 
grant flowers would almost instinctively induce '.riian 
to attempt td separate- the. odoriferous principle from 
them, 80 as to have the perfume when the season 
denies the flowers. T^s we find the alchemists of 
old, torturing, the plants in 'Bvery 'way their inven- 
tion could dcMsise for-this end ; and it Is on their ex- 
periments that the whole art of perfumery has been 
reared. "Without recapitulating thos^ facts which 
may be. found diffused J;hrough nearjy ell the old 
authors on medical botany, chemistry, pharmacy, 
and works- of this character, from the time of Para- 
celsus to Celnart,.we may state at once the mode of 
operatibn adopted by the praclical perfumer of the 
present day for preparing the various extracts or 
essences, waters, oils, pomades, &c., used m his call- 
ing- ' .-. , 

The pfocesses are divided into four distinct opera- 
tions; viz. — • ' • 
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1, j^xpre»9it>n ; ^Distillation; Z.Mqperation ;, 

. *4. Absorption. <;■ 

1. Expression is 'only adopted* where the plant is 
very prolific in its yolatile or essential oil, — e. e. its 
odor^ such, for instance, as is found in -the pellicle 
or outer peel of the orange, lemon, and citron, and 
a few ofhers. In these cases, the parts of the plant 
containing 'the odoriferous principle are put some- 
times in a cloth bag, and at others by themselves 
into a ppess, apd Dy mere mechanical force it is 
squeezed out. l?Be ^ress is an iron Vessel of im- 
mense strength, varying in size from six inches in 
diameter, and twelve deep, and upwards, to contain 
ope iiundred weight or more ; it has a small aperture 
at the bottom to allow the expressed* material -to run 
for collection ; in the interior is placed a perforated 
false bottom, and on this the substance to be squeezed 
is placed, covered fnth- an iron plate fitting the 
interior ; this is connected *with^ a* ppwerful screw, 
wliich, being turned, forces the substance so closely 
together, that the little vessels containing the es- 
sential' oils afe burst, and' it thus escapes* The 
common 'tincture press is indeed a model of such 
an instrument. The Oils which are thhs collected 
aje contammated with*watery extracts, which exudes 
at the same time, abd^rom whic^ it has to be sepa- 
rated ; this it does by itself in a measu^, by stand- 
ing in a quiet plade; and it is then poured off and 
straiifed. ' * 

2. IHstillatian.^^^Yie j)lan.t, or part of it) which 
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contains the ' odoriferous principle, is placed Ih aH 
iron, coppw, or glass pan, vasyiog ib size from that 
capable of holding from one to twenty gallons, 'and 
covered with watep ; to the pan a dome-shaped lid 
is fitted, terminating with a pipe, which is twisted 
corkscrew fashion, and fixed in a bucket, with the 
end peeping out like a t^ in a barrel. ' The i^ater 
in the still-^for'such is the name of the apparatus — 



» . 




Pipette to draw ofi smairportions of otto from ^vi^^er. 

is made to boil ; an3 having no other .exit, the steam 
must pass through the coiled pipe ; which, being 
surrounded with cold water in the bucket, condenses 
the vapor before it can arpve at the tap. With the 
JSteam, thi volatile oife-;-i. e. pepfvini© — rises, and is 
liquefied at the same time. The liquids which thus 
run over, on standing for a time, separate into two 
portions, and are finally divided with a funnel having 
a stppcock in the narrow j)art of it. By this pro- 
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cess, the majority of the volatile or essential oils are 
procured. In .some few instances alcohol-^i. e. rec» 
tified spirit of wine-"- i& placed upon the odorous ma- 




, Tvp funnel for separating; ottos from water ailQ spirits from oil. 

-. . • 

terials in lieu of water, which, on being distilled, 
comes away with .the perfuming substance dissolved 
in it. But this process is now 'tiearly obsolete, as 
it^is found mqjrd beneficial to draw the oil or essence 
first witji water, and* afterwards to dissolve ij; in the 
spirit. The low tenfperature at which spirit boils, 
compared with water, causes a great loss of essential 
oil, the heat not being sufiScient to disengage it from 
the plant, especially where seeds, such as cloves or 
caraway are emglpyed. It so happens, -however, 
that the finest odors, the recherchSj as the Parisians 
say, cannot be procured, by this method; then re- 
course is had to the next process. 

3. Maceration. — Of all the processes for procuring 
th^ perfumes of flowers, this is the mo^t important 
to the perfum^r^.and is the least understoed in Eng- 
land; as 'this operation yields not only' the most ex- 
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quisite essences indirectly, but also nearly all those 
fine pomades known here as " J^Fench pomatums^" 
so much admired for the strength of fragrance, ^to- 
gether with ." French oils" equally perfumed. The 
operation is conducted thus: — For what is called 
pomade, a certain quantity of purified mutton or deer 
Buet is put into a eleanmetal or porcelain pan,* this 
being melted by a steam heat ; the kind of flowevs 
required for the odor, wanted are Carefully picked 
and put into the liquid fat, and allowed to remain 
from twelve to forty-eight hours ; the fat has a par- 
ticular aflSnity or attraction for the oil of flowerd, 
and tjius, as it were, draws it out of them,- and be- 
comes itself, by their aid, highly perfumed ; the fat 
is ^trained from the s^ent flowers, and fresh aro added 
four ox fiyp times orer, till the pomade is of the re- 
quired strength; these various strengths of pomatums 
are noted, by the French makers as J^os. 6, ^12, 18, 
and 24, the higher numerals indicating th^ amount 
of fragrance in them. For perfumed oils the same 
operation is followed; but, in lieu of suet^fine olive 
oil or oil of ben, derived from the ben nuts of the 
Levant, is used, and the same results are obtained. 
These oils are Tcs^ted " Huile Antique*' of such and 
such a floT^r. 

When neither of thQ foregoing processes gives satis- 
factory results, the method of procedure adopted is 

by — 

4i Absorption^ or Enjleuraffe. — The odors of some 
flowers are so delicate and volatile,- that the h^a^ re- 
quired^ in the previously named, processes would 
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greatly modify, if net entirely spoil them ; this pro- 
cess is, therefore, conducted • cold,, thus : — Square 
frames, about three inches deej), with a^lass bottom, 
Bay two feet wide and three feet long, are procured ; 
oter the glass a layer of fat is spread, about half an 
inch thick, with a kind of plaster knife or spatula ; 
ii^to this the flower buds are stuck, 0up downwards, 
and rsffiged Completely over it, and there left from 
twelve t6 seventy-two hours. 

Some houses, such as ^thp^t of Messrs. Pilar and 
Sons ; Pascal Brothers ; H^ HeV'man,^nd a few others, 
have 3000 such frames at work djirlng the season ; 
as they are filled, they are piled one over the other, 
the flowers ure changed so long as the plants con- 
tinue to-Jbloom^ which now and 'then exceeds two or 
thrpe gionths, % ' . ' 

For oils of the same plants, coarse linen cloths are 
imbued with the finest olive oil or oil of ben, and 
stretched upon a frame made of iron ; on these the 
flowers are laid and sufi*ered to remain a few days. 
This operation is repeated s^er^l tinges, after which 
the cloths are subjected to great pressure, to remove 
the now perfumed oil. . '^ * ^ 

As we cannot give any general rule for working, 
without misleading the reader, wie prefer explaining 
the process required for each when we .come to speak 
'of th&.individual flower or plant. 
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SECTION III. • - 

* 

Whenever a Still is named, or an article 'is said 
to be- dietilled or " drawir," it must be understood to 
be done so by steam apparatus, as this is the only 
mode whieh can be adopted for obtaining anything 
like a delicate* odor ; the old plan of having the fire 
immediately under tlje stilj, conveying an empyreu- 
matic or burnt smell to the result, has become* obBO- 
lete in every well-xegulated perfumatory. 

The steam-still diflfers from the 6ne described only 
in the lower pert, or- pan, which is made double, so 
as to allow steam from a boiler to circulate round the 
pan for the purpose of boiling the oontents, instead 
of the dirQi3t fire. In macerating, l^e heat id applied 
in the same way,- or by a contrivance like ^he common 
glue-p0t,«a3 made use of nowadays. 

This description of. apparatus will be found v^ry 
useful for cxperimeuts which w« will suggest by-and- 
by. • , 

The perfumefe for the handkerchief, as foiind in 
the shops of Paris* and London, are either simple or 
compound ; the former are called extracts, extraits; 
esprits, or essences; and the latter iouquSts and nose- 
gays, which are mixtures of the Extracts se com- 
pounded in quantitjjr that no one flower or odor can 
be discovered as prefloininating over another; and 
when made of the delicate-scented flowers .carefully 
blended, they produce an exquisUe sensation on the 
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olfactory nerve, and are therefore much prized by all 
who can afford to -purchase them. 

We shall first explain the mode for obtaining the 
pimple extra<5ts ©f flowers. This ^ill be followed by 
, the process for preparing ambergfis, musk, and civet^ 
substances, which, though of animal origin,^ra of the 
utmost importance as forming a large part in the 
m6st approved bouquets; e^i we shall conclude this 
department of -the art witji recipes for all the fashion- 
able bouquets -audi; nosegays, the. valu^.of which, we 
doubt not, will be estimated aocording to the labor 
bestowed upon their analysis^ * . . 

• In order to render the workiftore easy of consulta- 
tion, we have adopted the alphabetical arrangement 
"in preference to. a more scienlific classification. 

Among the collection of T^ttos of the East India 
Compajiy at tlie .Exhibition.* of 1861,- were sever?il 
hitherto unknown in this country, and possessing 
mndi interest. 

It is to be regretted, £hat no .person having any 
practical knowledge of perfumery was placed on the 
jury of Class IV or XXIX. Had such been the 
case, the desires of the exhibitors would- probably 
have been reali:ied, and European perfumers bene- 
fited by the introduction of ' new odors from the 
East. • Some of the ottos ^ent by a native perfumer 
of Benares were deemed worthy of honorable men- 
tion. Such as ChumeyleBy Beylu, £egla, Moteya^ 
and maiy othfers f/om the Moluccas, but without any 
informatioji respecting them. 

We are not going- to' spetfk of, perhaps, more than 

4* 
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a tithe of the plants' that hare a- perfume — only 
those will be mentioned that are used by the opera- 
tive perfumeFj and such as are imitated by him in 
consequeftce of tl\ere being a demand for the article, 
which circumstances prevent him from obtaining in 
its genuine state'. The fii:at that comes under our 
notice is — 

Allspice; — The odorifergus j)rinciple of allspice, 
commonly* called pimento, , is obtained by distilling 
the dried fruit, before it is quit^e rjpe, of the Eugenia 
pimenta and My Hub pimenta ^ii\i water. It- is thus 
procured.. ad an essential oil; it is but little used in 
perfumery, and. wjieh do, only in combination with 
other spice, oils ; for scenting soap it is,* however, 
very agreeable, and much, resembles* the smell of 
cloves, and deserves more attention than it has- 
hitherto Teceived. Mixed in the proportion .of two 
ounces of>oil of allspice with one gallon of rectified 
spirit of wine,, it forms what may be termed extract 
of allspice, which extinct will be found- very useful 
in the manufacture of low-priced bouquets. 
' Almonds. 



^Mark well the flow'riifg almonds in the wood ; 
If'od'rous blooms Ac bearing branches load, 
The glebe .will answer to the sylvan reign, 
Great heats will follow^ and large crops.of graip." 

' VlHGIt. 



This perfuipe' has h^n much esteemed for many 
ages. It may" be procured by di^illing the. leaves of 
any of the laurel tribe, and the kernels jof. stone 
fruit; ioT trade purposes, it is obtained from the 
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bitter almondB, and exists .in the skin or pellicle that 
coverH the seed after it is shelled. . In the ordinary 
way, the almodda are put into the press for the 
purpose of obtaiBmg the mild or fat oil from the 
nut ; the cake vhich is left after this. process is then 
mixed vith salt and 'water, 'and allowed to remain 




together ter aboul twenty-foiir lionrs'pilor to distil- 
lation. The reason for moistening the cake i^ well 
nnderstood to the practical chemist,' anJ although we 
are not treating the subject, of perfumery in a 
chemical sense,' hut only in a practical way, it may 
not be inappropriate here to ' observe, that the 
essential oil of almonds does not exist ready formed 
to any extent in the nut, hut that it is produced by 
a species of fermentation, from the amygdalin and 
emutsine contained in the almonds, together, with the 
water that is added. Analogous substances exist in 
laurel leaves, atid hence the same course is to be 
pursued wten they are distilled. Some manufac- 
tHrers put the^moistened cake into a bag of coarse 
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cloth, or spread it upon a sieve, and then force the 
stream through it ; in either case, the essential oil of 
the almond pises with the watery vapor, and is con- 
densed in the still-worm. In this concentrated form, 
the odor of almcwads is far from agreeable ; but when 
diluted with spirit, 4n the proportion of about one 
and a half ouQce of the oil to a gallon of spirit or 
alcohol, it is very pleasant. 

The essential oil of almonds, enters into combina- 
tion with soap, cold cream,' and majiy other materials 
prepared by the perfumier; forwhi6h-see their respec- 
tive titles. . ' 

Fourteen pounds of 'the cake yield about one ounce 
of essential oil. ' . - • 

In experiments with this substance, it must be care- 
fully remembered that it is exceedingly poisofioiiM, 
and, therefore, great caution is. necessary in its ad- 
mixture with su\)stanees used as a cosmetic, otherwise 
dangerous results may ensuo. 

Artificial Otto ofAlmonds. — ^Eive or six years ago, 
Mr. Mansfield, of'^Weybridge, took out a patent Tor 
the manufacture of otto of almonds from b'enzole. 
(Benzole ia -obtained from tar. oil.) His apparatus, 
according to the Report of the juries of the 1851 
Ex hibition,** consists of a large glass tube in the form 
of a qoil, which at the upper end divides into two 
tubes;, each of which is provided with a funneh A 
stream of Aitric acid flows slowly into one of the fun- 
nels, an,d benzole into the other. The two substances 
meet at the. point of unipn^ the tubes, 'and a com- 
bination ensues with tho evolution of. heat. , As the 
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newly formed compound flows down- through the coil 
it becomes •cool, And \s collected at the lower extre- 
mity ; it then requires to he washed with water, and 
lastly with a dilute' solution of carbonate of soda, to 
render it fit i[or tise/* Nitrp*benzole, which is the 
chcfmical name for this artificial otto of almonds, has a 
difi*erent odor to the true otto of almonds, biit it ckn 
nevertheless be used fo^ perfuming soap. Mr. Mans- 
field writes to me under date of January 3d, 1865 : — 
"In 1851, Messrs. Gosnellj of Three King Court, 
began to make this perfume under my license ; latterly 
I withdrew the license from them by their consent, 
and«ince then it is not made that I am aware of It 
is, however,' quite common in Paris. 

AkTisisi — The odoroi^^ principle is procured by 
distilling the seeds of the plant Pimpinella anisum ; 
the product is the oil of aniseed .of commerce. As it 
congeals- 'at a temperature of about 50° Fahr., it is 
frequently adulterated with a little spermaceti, to give 
a certain solidity toit, whereby other cheaper essen- 
tial oils can be added to it with 4ess chance of detec- 
tibn. As the oil of aniseed is (juite soluble in spirit, 
and the spermaceti insoluble, the fraud is easily de- 
tected. 

This perfume •is^ exceedingly strong, and is, there- 
fore, well adapted for mixipg^with soap and for scent- 
ing pomatums, but does not do nicely in compounds 
for handkerchief use* 

Balm, oil of Balm, called also oil ef Melissa, is ob- 
tained by distilling the leaves of the Melissa officinalis 
with water ; it comes from ,t}ie still tap with the con- 
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densed steam or ^ater, from which it is -separated 
with the tap funnel. But it is very little- usedln. per- 
fumery, if we except its combination in AqtM^di 
Argento. , • , - . : 

Balsam. — Under t^s title there are two or ttree 
substances used in perfumery, such as balsam of Pei*u, 
balsam of Tolu, and balsam of storax (d,lso called 
liquid amber). The first7named, is procured from the 
Myroxglon peruiferum ; it -exudes from the tree when 
wounded, and is also- obtained by boiling down the 
bark and branches in water. ' The latter is the most 
common method for procuring it. It has a strong 
odor, like benzoin. * - ' • 

Balsam of Tolu flows from the Toluifera balsam- 
mum. It resembles common i:^siDr (rosin) ; with the least 
warmth, however, it runs to a liquid, like brown treacle. 
The smell of it- is particularly agreeable, and being 
soluble in alci>hol makes a good basis for a bouquet, 
giving in this respect a pern\3,nence of odoij to a 
perfume which the simple solution of am oil would ribt 
possess. "For this pivpose all these balsams are very 
useful, though hot so much used as they might be. 

" JJ'LEK has found that balsam of Tolu is frequently adulterated 
with common resin. To detect this adulteration he pours sul- 
phuric acid on the balsam, and heats the mixture, when the bal- 
sam dissolves to a cherry-red fluidj without evolving sulphurous, 
acid, but-with the escape ef benzoic or cinnamic acid, if no com- 
mon resin is present. On the contrary, the balsam -foams, 
blackens, and much sulphurous acid is set free, if it \s adulte- 
rated with commoa resin." — Archives der Pharmacie, • 

Balsam of storax, commonly called gum styrax, is 
obtained in the same manner, and possessing similar 
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proj^^rtidl, with a slight variation of odor, is appli- 
Oable in the same manner as the above. 

They are all impprted from South America, Chili, 
and Mexico, where the trees that produce them are 
indigenous. 

Bat, oil of sweet Bay, also termed essential oil of 
laurel-berries, is a very fragrant substance, procured 
by distillation frpm the berries of the bay laurel. 
Though very pl^sant, it is not much used. 

Beroamot. — ^This moat- useful perfume is pro- 
cured from the Citrtfis Bergamia^ by expression from 
the peel of the fruit. It ha* a soft sweet odor, too 
well known to need description .here. When new 
and good it has a greenish-yellow tint, but loses its 
greenness by age, especially if kept in imperfectly 
corked bottles. It then becomes cloudy from the 
deposit of resinous toatter, produced by the contact 
of. the air, and acquirea a turpentine smell. 

It is best preserved in well-stoppered .bottles, kept 
in a cool cellar, and in the dark ; light, especially the 
direct sunshine, quickly deteriorates its pdor. This 
observation may be applied, indeed, to all perfumes, 
except rose, which is not so spoiled. 

When bergamot is mixed with other essential oils 
it greatly adds to their richness, and gives a sweetr 
ness to spice oils attainable by no o^er means, and 
such compounds are much used in the most highly 
scented soaps. Mixed with rectified spirit in the 
proportions of about four ounces of bergamot to a 
gallon, it forms what is called "extract of bergamot," 
and in this state is Aised for the Handkerchief. Though 
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well covered with extract of orris and other.Biattera, 
it is the leading ingredient in Bajlej and Blew's Eaa. 
Bouquet (see BotnjUBTs). 

Benzoin, also called Benjamin. — This Jb a very 
useful aubstance to perfumers. It exudes from the* 
StifTox benzoin by wounding the tree, and ^^Ing^ 




becomes a hard gum-resin. It is principally imported 
from Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and Siam. The .beat 
kind comes from the latter place, and used to be 
called Amygdaloides, because of its being inter- 
spersed with sev:eral white spots, which resemble bro- 
ifcen almonds. When heated, these white specks riao 
as a smoke, which is easily condensed upon paper. 
The material thus separated from the benzoin is 
called flowers of benzoin in commerce, and by che- 
mists is-termed benzoic acid. It has all, or nearly 
all, the odor of the resin from which it is derived. , 
The extract, or tincture of benzoin, forms a good 
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basis for a bouquet.* Like balsam of Tolu, it gives 
pfrmanence and body tO' a perfume tttado with an 
essential oil in spirit. " ' 

The principal j3on8.umptioQ of -benzoin is ib the 
niamifacture of paatill^ (see Pastilles), and for the 
preparation «f fiijtitioua vanilla pomade (see Foha- 
TUMs). . ■ - ■ 

Carawa'S. — ^Tliig odorBerous prihciplo is drawn by 
distillation from the seeds of the Carum carui. It 
h&a a very pleasant sraell, quite familiar, enough, vrith- 
out description. Ttr is .well adapted to perfume soap, 
.for which it is much used in Enghind, though rarely 
i£ ever on the continent; when dissolved in -spirit it 
miij be nsed in .combination with oilof lavender and 
bergamol for. . the manufacture of'rfieap essences, ia 
a similar ^yay to cloves (see Cloves). If ■caraway 
8eeds_arc ground, they are well adapted fo/iBising 
to form sachet powiler {pea ^ohets). 

Cascabilla.— ^The bark is used in the formation 
of pastilles, and also enters inlp the compoeition known 
Ba-EflM d Sruler, for p et fuming aparti^ent 3, to which 
■we refer. 

The bark alone of this plant ia:UBe4 by the manu- 
facturing perfumer, and that only ili_th.e fabrication 
of pastilles. The Cascarilla gratmimus is howevw 
80 fragrant, that according to Burnett its loaves are 
gathered by the Koras of the Cape_ of Good Hope as 
a psrfume, and both the O.fragram and G.fr< 
are odoriferous. It brfiooves psrfumers, therefore, 

* See Appendii, "-Benaoic. Aciri." 
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who are- on the look ont far noveltieB, to obtain these 
leftves and ascertain the regult of their distillation. 

McBsra. Herring and Co., some years ago, drew 
the oil of caecariHa, bnt it was only offered to the 
trade aa a curiosity; . _ . -^ * ' 

Caspia.— The essential o-rl pf esssia is procnred 
hy diatiHlng the outer bark of the Otiinamomum 
cassiai "I cwt. of b.irk yields rather more than three 
quarters of a pound of pil ; it "haa a pale yellow 
color ; in^moUit mueh.reaemblea-cinnamon, although 
very inferior to it. It is principally naed for per- 
fumiBg BOap, cBpccially what is called "military 
Boay,", aa it ia more ar.omatic or spicy than fioiyery 
in odor ; it therefore finds ho place for handkercljief 
use. 

Cabsie. — " ■ '* 

"TitG skort Da^isBus and fair ^affojilf 
Piuisiea to pleii^a-lfee sight, and easaie sweet to Bwell.'' 
' . ■ . , Dbtden'b VtTi/il. 

This ia one of those fine odors ffhich enters into 
the composition of the heat handkerchief bouquetei. 




When amolled at alone, it has an intenao vioIet'Oidoi:, 
and ia rather sickly aweet. 



It is procured by maceration from the Aeaeiafar- 
ne»iana. The purified fat ia molted, into "which tho 
flowers are tlirown, and left to digest fof eeveral 
hours ; the spent flowera are removed, and fresh are 
addi^id, eight or ten.timea, until anfficicst richness of 
perfume is ohtained. As maJij floweps are used &g 
the grease will' cover, when lihey are put into it, in a 
Kqnid state, ■ , ' 

After being straiQed, and the pomade has been 
kept at a heat SJ^fficient only to retain its liquidity, 
all iinpuritieB will subside 6/ standing for a few days. 
Finally cooled, it is the caasie pomade of com.merce. 
The BuiU de Oas^ie, or fat oil of casajc, is prepared 
. in a aimilar manner; luhstituting- the oil of Egyptian 
ben nut, oljve oil, or almond oil, io' place .of suet. 
Both these preparations are obviously only a solution 
of the trite essential oil of caesie flowers in the neu- 
tral fatty body.' Europe may shortly be expecting 
"to Import a similar scented potnacte from South Aus- 
tralia, derived from- the Wattle, a plant that belongs 
to the same genua as the A. fdriiesiana, ani which 
grows most luxuriantly in Australia. Mutton fat 
being cheap, and the wattlo plentiful, « profit^ible 
trade may be anticipated in curing tho flowers, kc. 

To prepare the extract of cassie, .take six pounds 
of No. 24 (best quality) caasie popade, and place 
upon it one gallon of the host rectified spirit, as sent 
out by Bowerbank, of Bishopagatc. After it has 
digested for three ■weeks or a month, at a summer 
.hea±, if is it to draw from the pomatum, and, if 
g(xid» has a beautifal green color and rioh flowery 
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smell of the cassie blofisom. All extracts made by 
this process — macerationj or, as it may be called, 
cold mfuBioUj give a more niitural- smell of the flowers 
to the result, thcvA.by merely- dissolving the essential 
oil (procured by distillation) In th6 spirit; moreover, 
Vfhero' the odor of the. flower: exists in: only very mir 
nute quantities, as in the present instance, and wilfh 
violet, jasmine, &c., it ia the^ only practical mode of* 
proceeding.- • . ' . ' '- . ^ 

In th^, and all other, similar cases, tiie pomatuib 
must be put up into tery small pieces, after the do- 
mestic manner <)f ". chopping suet," prior to its b^ing 
infused in the ajcohol. The action of the mixture id 
simply a change of place in the odoriferous matter^ 
which leaves the fat iody by the -superior aitractionj 
or affinity, as the chemists say, of ■the^spiirits. of wine, : 
in which it freely. dissolves..^ 

The major p^rt of the extract can be poured or 
drawn off the pomatum without trouble, but.it still re- 
tains a portion in the interdtices, which requires tim^ 
to drain ayray, and this must be ^.ssisted by plaoing 
the pomatum^n a large funnel, supported by a bottle, 
in order to collect the remainder. Finally, all the 
pomatuin, whiehia now called washed pomixtum^ is to 
be put into a tin^ which tin must be set into hot water, 
for the purpose/ of melting its contents'; when the 
pomatum thus becomes liquefied, any extract that is 
still in it rises to the surfEbce, and can be skimmed off, 
or when the pomatum- becomes cold it can be poured 
from it. . ,, .V . • 

The washed pomatum is preserved for use in the 
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manufacture (rf dreesiog for tto liair, for which pur- * 
pose it is exceediDgly well adapted, on account of the 
parity of the grease from which it wns originally pre- 
pared,- but more particularly on account of a. certain 
portion of odor which it still retains ; and were it not 
used up in this way, it would be advisable to put it for 
a second infasion in spirit, and thus A weaker extract 
could he mado scrviqcablo for Ipwen priced afticles. 

I cannot leave cassie without reoommending it more 
especially to the 'notice of perfftmors' and druggists, 
as afa article well ndapted for the purpose of the mana- 
f^pture of essences for the hafidkercbief and pomades 
for ihe hair. ' When diluted with other odors, it im- 
parts to the whole sUoh a true floWery fragrance, that 
it is the admiration of all who smell it, aiid has not a 
little contributed -to the great sale which certain pro- 
prietary artidea have attained. 

"We oaution the inexperienced not ,to eonfoBnd cassie 
with CHSsia, wkich has a "totally different odor. See 
AoaciAaPomade. . , " ■ 

Cedai; Wood now and then finds a place in a per- 
fumer's warehouse ; when ground, i»-does wiffl to form 
a body for sachet powder. Slips of cedar wood are 
sold as mutches fur lighting lamps, hccauae while 
burnHig an agreeable odor is evolved ; 'some people 
use it also, in this condition, distributed among clotheS 
in drawers to "prevent moth." On distillation it 
yields an essential oil that is exceedingly fni^ant. 

Messrs. Riggc and Co., of London, use it exten- 
uvel^ for scenting soap. 
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Lebakon Cidar Wood. {For the Handkeacchief.') 

• ■ 

OttQ of .c6dar, . . ' . .,.■... 1 oz. 

Beclified spirit^ * 1 pint. 

£J^prit rose trip^ ..,«.• i pint. 

The tincture gmells .agreeably of the wood, from 
wliich it .can readily, be Inadp. Its. cqmson color, 
howeyer^ prohibits it. fromljeing use(J for the hand* 
kerchief. .It forms, an excellent, tipctiire for fhe 
teeth, and \s the ba^ijS of the celebrated Fren^i den- 
tifrice " eau Boto.t/* . . ; 

CBDRAT.-:-r^hiB perfume is procured from the. rind 
of the citron fruit {Oitru9 medico)^ both by distilla- 
tion and expression ; it has a very beautiful lemony 
odor, &nd is much admired. It is principally used in 
the manufacture of essences for the handkerchief,* 
being too expensive for perfuming grease 'or softp. 
What is called extract Of cedrat is made by dissolv- 
ing two .ounces of the above essen:6ial oil of citron in 
one pint of spirits, to which some perftimers add half 
an ounc$ of bergamot. 

Cinnamon. — ^Sev^ral species of the plant Lauras 
dnnamomum yiefld the cinnamon and cassia of 0091- 
merce. Its name is said to be derived from China 
Amomum/the bark. being one of the most valued 
spices of thh 3^a&t. Perfumers use both the bark 
and thp oil,*whiQh is obtained by distillation,', from it. 
The ground bark enters into the comppsition of some 
pastilles, iooth powders, and sachets. . The essential 
oil of cinnamon is principally.brought to this country 
from Ceylon; it is .exceedingly powerful,. amd must 
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be used Bpftringljr. In Btich compounds aa cloves 
answer, so will cinnftmon. ' - ' . 

■ CrcBON. — On diaUllIn^ the flowers" of the. (Htrut 
medica, a tery fragranf oil is procured, which is a 
species vf neroli, and is pl'incipally coosunied bj the 
mannfacturers of eavi de Cologne. 

GiTRONKLLj. — Under th|s noine there is an oil in 
th& marlcet^ qhiefij derircdirom OejJon^nd the Eaat 
Indiea; its.tnte origin we are unable to decide; ia 
odftr it aomewhat resembles' citron -fruit, b\it is Terjr 
inferior.* 'Probably it is procured from one Of the 
grasses of ' the An'dropogon gends- Being cheap, it 
b eztensiTely used for perfuming soap: Wliat ifl 
now extensively sold as "honcy'I-soap, is a fine yel- 
low soap slightly perfumed with.this oil. -Some few 
use. it for 'Scenting grease, i>at itfie not much admired 
in that^ way. _ ' 

OiOVES.— Every jiai;* of the'clove ^lant {Oaryo- 




pkyllui aromatveui) abounds with aromatic, oil, but it 
is inoKt fugraot and plentiful'- in the imexpanded 
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flower-bud, which are the dloves of eommeree. Cloves 
have been brought into the European' market for 
more than 2060 y^ars. The plant is' a native :of the 
Moluccas and oth^r islnnds in 'the tlhina seas.' ^^ The 
average . annual crop of cloven," says Burnett, "is, 
from each tree, 2 or 2^ Ibs.y.lriit a fine tree, has been 
known to yiel<I 125 lbs. ^f this «,piee an a single 
season^ and/ as 5000 dov^s o^ily wei^ on« pound, 
there must have been" at least 626,000 .flowers* upon 
this amgle trQfe/' " - • * • • . 

. The oil of cloves may be obtained by- expression 
from the fir^sh fio\rer.-bu(Js, but the usual method of 
procuring it is by distillation, which is carried on ia 
a very great extent in this coufitry. Few essential, 
oils have- a Jnore extensive useaii perfumery than that 
of cloYes;;it .<;Canbinca.well withgr^ase, soap, and * 
spirit, and, a^ wiHbe s?ta in'fche rfecipes- fo» -the 
various bouquets .givefi hereafter, it forms a leading 
feature iii some of the n^ost- popular handkerchief 
essences, Rondeletiq., ther Guard's .Bpiiquet, &o*,and^ 
will be found wheirfe least expected. For essetiCQ of 
cloves,- ^dissolve oil of tjloves in the proportion of two. 
ounces of oil Ux one gallon of spirit. 

DijLL.— Perfumers -are now and then asked for 
"dill water;** it iS^howfever, more a di*uggist*s article . 
than a perfumer's, as it is more used for its medicinal 
qualities than ^ for its odor, which by the way, is 
rather pleasant than otherwise. Somis ladies nge 
a mixture of half 'dill water and half rose Water, as m 
simple -oosmetic, "to clear the'complcMon.*' 

The . oil of dill h procured by ' submitting th^f- 
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crushed fruit of dill (Anetkum graveolenB) with water 
ta distillaitioi^ ' The oi^ -floats on the surface- of the 
di^llate, from which it is separated by the funnel in 
tiie usual ma^er;- afber the separation of the oil, 
the " w^ter" is fit fo;r sale. Oil of dill i[nay be used 
with advantage, if 'In sn^all proportions, ^i[Si mixed 
with other oils, for perfuifting. soap. 

SGLAiim27B, Or Sweet . 'Briar, noikwithstanding 
what the poet Robert Jfoyas says— ^ 



t. 



^In fragnyice yields, • 
Surpassing citron groves or spicy fielJs," 

does .not find -a place in the perfumer'^ ^^scent- 
/room"". except ih'name. This, like mAnyother aweet- 
sceijted plants, does hot repay the labor -of collecting 
its odoiL The Vagrant part of this^plant is destroyed 
more dr less under every treatpient that it is -put to, 
and hence it is discarded. As, however, the article 
is in 'demand by the public, a species oLfraud is prac- 
tised upon theln, /by imitating it thus : 

Imitatiok Egl'antine, OB Essence of.Swjset Briar.. 



Spirituona extract of Freii«h rose pomatum, 



" " caaeie, 



" " . flenr d'orange, 

tiepnt'de rose, • . . '• 

' ' Oil of neroli, 

^- :' 'Oil ..of lemon grass (verbena oil), 



1 pint. 

■ i " 

} drachm. 



f_* ■ IBldeb {Sqmiue,us ni^ra).-^The'> only preparation 
of this plant for. its odorous quality used' by the 
perfumer, is elder-flower water. To prepare it, take 
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nine pounds of elder-flowers,, free 'from stalk, and 
introdaoe it t^ the still with fotur gallqjiB.of water; 
the first, three gallons that come over is ^11 that«need. 
be preserved for usi^ ; one ounce of^otified spirit . 
should be adde J4o each gallon of "water". distilled, 
and wheji bottled it^is ready for sale. Other .prepa- 
rations of elder flowers arp made, such as milk of 
elder^ extract of elder,'*&c.', whi«b will be ibund.in 
their proper plaee under Cosmetics, Two -er thre©' 
new materials made, from 'this flower will- also be 
given hereafter, which are likely to me6t with a very 
large «ale on account of the reputed cooling q^ualities 
of the ingredi^nta:;. of these we would «ajl attention 
more .parti«ularly to cold cream of elder-rflow^s, and . 
to 'elder bij for the hair. 

The pi:.eparatiens of elder-floweps, if made ^,ci5ord- 
ing to ;the Pharteacopoeias, are .perfectly useless, afli 
the form* therein given show an utter ,want .of.inpw. 
ledge of the pffopertiea of the materials ejnpl^yedl 

Fennel (Foen^cul^tm _vul£are).—Di:ieifeun^\heTh^ . 
when ground, enters into the- composition of some 
sachet powders. The oil of fennel, in conjunction 
with other ajroipatic oils, may be used for perfuming- 
'soap. It is procurable by ^distillation. 

FLA.S (Sweet) {Acorue calamuaj. — Tfie roots, or 
rhizomcj of the sweet "flag, yield by ' distillation a 
pleasant^smelling oil ; 1 cwt. of the rhizome will thus 
yield one pound of. oil. It can be used according to 
the pleasu^re of the manuf^^cturer in scenting grease, 
BQap, or for extracts, but requires* other sweet oils 
with it to hide its origin. . • .. 
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. GERANlt7M {Pelargonium odoratissintum^ rose-leaf 
geranium)*— The leares of ithis plant yield by distil- 
lation a very agreeable, rosy-smelling oil, so mabh re- 
smtUrngTeal mta qfrose, that it is used very exten- 
sively for the adulteration of that valuable oil^ and is 
^own very largely .'foi: that express purposp; It is 
principally i;ultivaj;ed in the !(buth of France, and^in 
TuAey (by the- rose-grdwers), -In tbe department of 
Seine-et-Oise, at MontfSrt-Lamaury, in France, hun- 
dreds of ^cres of it may 1)« seen growing. • J. cwt. of 
leaves will yield about two ounces'^ oT essential oil. 
Used' to adulterate" otto of rosfc, it is in its turn itSelf 
adult^ated'with ginger grass oil {Andropogon), and 
tkus formerly w?is very difficulty to procure genuine ; 
oa..acco\int of the inejeased cultivation of the plant, it 
iff now, however, easily procured pftre. Some samples 
are greeflish-colored, others nearly white, but we pre- 
fer that of a brownish tint. 

When dissolved m rectified spirit, in the proper- 
tion of about" si^i; ounces to the gallon, it- forms the 
"Extract of rose-leaf geranium^ of the shops. A 
word or two is necessary abotrt the oil of geranium, 
as much confusion is created respectijrg it, -in conse- 
quence of ttere being an oil under the name of gera- 
nium, but which in reality is derived from the An- 
dropbgon narduB^ cultivated in the' Moluccas. ^This 
. said andropogon (geranium !) oil can bie user} to adul- 
terate th^ true -geranium, and hence we sifppose its 
nomenalatcy^' in. the *drug^ markets. The genuine 
rose-leaf 'geranium oil fetches about 6«. per. ounce, 
while the flndropdgpn oil is not worth more than that 
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sum per pound. And 'we may observe here, that the 
perfuming esseiTtial oila* are best purchased through 
the wholesale perfuiaefli^ as from the nature of their 
trade thej have a better knowledge altf means of (^ ^r 
taining the real, article than the drug-brokei*. jOn. 
account of the pleasing oder of- the tru^ ^il of rose- 
leaf geranium^ it is $l valuable ' article for perftimiitg 
many materials, and appears to giv6 the^publiegreat 
satisfaction- . ' ' • ^ • * 

HiEGLiOTROPB. — Eit&cr by maceration or etifleurage 
with clarified fat, we may obtain this fine odor from 
the flowers of /the Heliotrope' Peruvtanum or jET. 
grandiflorum. .Exquisite as 'the odor. of this plant is, 
at priBsent it- is not applied to use by the manufacjur- - 
ing perfumer. * This we think rather a .singular fj^t, 
especially AsHhe perfume is powerful atld th^^ flowers 
abundant. We should like to iiear of some experi-, 
ments being tried with- this plant for proeuring itd 
odor ip this cpuntry, and for thit purpose now sug- 
gest the mode of operation which would mOet * likely 
lead to successful results. For a small trial in> the 
first instance, which can be managed by any person 
having the run of a. garden, we will say,, procure an: 
ordinary, glue-pot now in common use, which dells 
the material by the boiling of water ;, it is in fact a- 
water^bathj in chemical parlance — one capable . of 
holdmg B» pound or more 'of melted fat. -At the 
season when the flowfers are in bloom, -obtain half a. 
pound of fitie mutton suet,* melt the suet and strain it ' 
through a close hair-si^ve, allow the .lique^ed iat^ as 
it falls from the sieve, to drop into cold -Spring water ; 
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• ... 

this operation graniilajbes and washes the blood and 
membrane from it. ' In order to start with a perfectly 
modoreais •grease, the 'meltiM:i,and granulation pro- 
l0(tos niiay be repeat^ thsee^ov foo):- times; finally, 
rS^lt the fat sind cast it 4nto a pan to free it from 
.adllering water. - . - \, 

Now pitt the clarified i^et into the .macerating 
pot, ajid place it in such a position ne^r the fire of 
the greenhouse, or elsewhere that will kef p it warm 
enough id be liquid ; .into the fat throw ascmany 
flowers as you can, a,nd there let them remain for 
twenty-four- hours; at this time strain the fat from 
the spent flowers and add fresh* ones; repeat this 
operation for ja week : we expect at the last straining 
the fat will .i^^ve- become very ^highly perfumed, and 
when cold may^^e justly termed Pomade d lu Selio- 
trffpe. % . - . ' 

The cold pomade being" chopped, up, like suet for 
a pudding,* is- now to* be put- into a wide-mouthed bot- 
tle, an,d coyered.with spirits as highly rectified 'ks can 
be obtained, ^nd left to digest for a week or more; 
the spirit then strained off. will be highly perfumed ; 
in reality it will be extract of ffeliotrope^ a delightfal 
perfume for tlie handkerchirf. The rationale of the 
operation is simple 'enough : the. fat body has a. strong 
aflfinij^ or attraction for the odoraus^body, or essen- 
tial oil of the flowers, and. it therefore absorbs it by 
contact,-and becomes itself perTumed. In the second 
operation^ the spirit has a- much greater attraction 
for the fragrant principle than the fatty matter ; the 
former, therefore, becomea perfumed at the expense 



>. 
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of the latter. The same experiment may be repeated 
with almond oil substituted iox the .fat. 

The experiment here hinted at, may be varied with 
any flowers- that there are to^pare^ indeed, "by having 
the macerating bath Wger than was mentioned above, 
an excelXeTxtmillefleur pomade and essenge might be 
produced .from' every conseiyatory in the kingdom, 
and thus wemayreceive-another eiyoyment from the 
cultivation of flowers beypnd their beauty of form 
and color, .' ; : . ; . ' . 

We hope that those of our readers who feel in- 
dined to tiry exponments of this nature wiQ not be 
det^rred-by saying, " they are not worth the trouble.^' 
It must be reiftembered, that very fine essences 
realize in the London perfamery warehouses "16^, 
per pint of 16 ounces, and th^ "fine flowery-scented 
pomades fetch the same sum per'polipd. If the 
experimeptfl are successful thfey should be^pubUshed,. 
as then'^e itiay hop^ to establi»h a new and ..impor- 
tant manufacture in. this country. But we are digress- 
• • •■ . . ' 

mg. . , - •. - 

The odoF of ' heliotrope resembles a mixture of 
almonds and vanilla, atid is well imitated thu^: — 

ExTHACT OF Heliotqope: 

Spirituoas extract of vtmiQa^ - , . ... , i pint. 
" . « . • French rose ppmatQH)) . .. "* i " 

" ' ^* • orange-flowef pomatum, ^ . 2 oz. 
** , • " ' ambergris, . . . ^ . - 1* oz. 

Essentia oil of almonds, / •'.'•*. 5 drops. 

A preparation made in this manner uhd^ the bame 
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of Extract de Heliotrope is tbart which is sold in the 
shops of Paris- and Londpn, and is realfy a very nice 
perfume, passing well with the public for a genuine 
nfract of heliotrope, 

■ ; HoNfiYSUCKLE OT WOOIJBINB I — . 

• ■ 
" Copious oT flower the woodbine, Jpale and wan, 
But well compensating her sickly took* ** 
» Witji nevei>cloying o'dors." ■ \ t 

What the poet Cowpier here says* is quite true; neyer^ 
theless, it- is a flower that is not used in' practical per- 
fupiery, though there is no reason :for aband'ouing it. 
•.The experiments suggested for, obtaining .the odor of 
'HeJiotrOpe »nd*Millefleur (thousand flowers) are also 
.applieableT to this, as alsojto Hawthorn. A good 
I^iiTATiojr OF .IJbNBYSUCKLB isjriade thus :— • 

Spirituouaextrfict. of rose pomatum, \ \ . 1 pint. 

•*< .' •■ "■ Tiofet . . " . . . 1 " 

. ' ''< « * tubereuse ^< .". . ^* . 1 " 

Extract of vanilla, . . . . . . •. J- '* 

•' ." • tolu, . • . . ^. \ . .,; }' **' 

Otto neroli, ^ .' ',10 drops. 

• * * ' • - 

" almehds, . . . i . r ^ • ^ . • *' 

■ ■ 

The prime cost of a perfume made in this t^anner 
would probably be too high' to meet the demand of 
a' retail druggist ;. in. such cases it may be diluted 
with rectified spirit to. the extent " to mak;e it pay," 
and will y.et be* a nic^ perfume, lie fbrmula gene- 
rally given herein for odors is in anticipation that 
whe^ bottled they wiir retail for* M least eighteen-' 
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pence the fluid ounce t which is the average price 
put on the Snest perfumery by the manufacturers of 
London and Paris. ' • • 

HovENiA. — A perfume under this name is sold to 
a limited extent, but if it did not'smell better than 
the plant Bov^ia dulcis or S. ine^ualis, a. native of 
Japan, it would not 9ell' at alL jriie article in the . 
market is made thus f — • • 



Jlectifiecl.spirit, 
Bose^water, , 
Otto lemons, 
Ottaof rose,' 
" cloves, ' 
" necoli. 



^•' 



1 qnart« 
i pint. . 
} oz. 
1 drachm. 

i .'' 
10 drc^a^ ' 



1. 



First dissolve the* ottos in the spirit, thjen add«thQ 
rose-water. After filtration it . is ready* for sale. 
When compounds of this kind do not became bright 
by passing through blotting^-paper, the addition of a 
little carbonate of magnesia prior to filtering . effec- 
tually clears them. The water in the above recipe 
is only added in (Jrder that the article produced may 
be retailed at a moderate price, and would, of course, 
be better without that " universal friend;" 

Jasminh.— i ■ . : ' 

* ' " ' ' . •»' • 

,. " • . ''"Luxtiriantfl.'bove all, 

• . *. ' * ' • • . • 

Tke jasmine throwing wide her elegant sweets." , . 

• • • • • 

Thia flower is one of 'the most* prized -by the per- 
fumer. Its pdof is delicate, and sweet, apd so pecu- 
liar that.it is without comparison, and ^s such cannot 
be imitated.. "When thB -flowers of the Jaaminum 
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odaratiinmum are dialled, repeatedly nsing the water 
of distilUtien over {r^^ flowers, the esseAtU oil of 
jasmine toay be ^j'ocurect It is, However, exceed- 
ingly rare, on account of thd enorm6u9 cost- of ^pro- 
duction. There wa9 a fine sample of six ounces ex- 
hibited in. the Tunisian departitient of the 'Crystal 
Palace, the priee ^f - which was 9?. tjte • fluid ounce I 
The.-plant is the -Ya^myn <if the. Arabs, fipom which 

-'OUr name is d^rivetd^ . • , • . 

Ii> the perfumer's Itbo'ratory, tKe method rffiobtain- 
ing the odor is by absorption, or, &8 the French term 
it, enfleurage; that is, ))y spreading a mixture of pure 
\ lard and suet on a glass tray, and sticking the fresh- 
gathered .flowef s ftll over it, leaving them to stand a 
dg,y or 'ho, &ni repeating the operation with fresh 
flpwers — the greas<e absorbs the odOr. finally, the 
pomade is^scr.O'ped'Off.the glass or slate, melted at as 
low a temperature as possible, and strained. 

Oils strongly, impregnated with the fragraiice are 

. alse prepared' much in the. same way. liayers of 
cotton wool, previously -pteepfed iti oil of .^€n:(obtaincd 
by pressure' fro;n the*blaJich§d nuts of 1^e.''Mdringa 
olei^era)y are -covered with jasmifie" flowers, which is 
repeated; several times ; finally, thfr uCfctoA 'j^r linen 
cloths which some perfumers xise, are* Squeezed under 
a press. Thejdsmine oil thus produced is the Huile 
antique au jasmin of th^ French houses. « 

The "extract of 'jasmine^' is^epajed by pouring 
rectified spirit OA the jasmine pomado or oil,. and al- 
lo^in^ them to 'reidasin together fpr a fortnight at a 
summer Beat. . The best Q uality extract reqo^'es two 
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it. The '^P 



pounds of pomatiim to every qaart of spirit. 
same can be done with the oil of jasmiqe. If th« 
pomade is used, it must be snt up "fine previously t& 
being put iuto the spirit ; if the oil is. used, it must 
be shaken well together eTwy two or mo(e hours, 
otherwise, fln account of its specific gravity, the oil 
sepsrates, and but littlo sur&ico -js exposed to the 
spirit. After the cRtrliet is strained off, the "-washed" 
pomatum of oil is B'till useful, if remelted, in the 
composition of pomatum for the hair, and gives more 
satisfaction to a ouatomer than any of the " crdams 




and balms," &c. ka., made up' and scelited wth ea- 
sential oils ; the one smells of the flower, the- ether 
"a nondescript"- , _ > 

The extract of jasmine enters iato the composition 




I 
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of a great manj of the most approved handkerchief 
perfumes sold bj the English and French perfutnws. 
Extract of jasmine is soW for tbe handkerchief often 
pure, but is one of those scents which, though vM;y 
gratifying at 6rat; becomes what people call " aicky" 
after exposure to the oxidizing influence of the ar, 
bat if judiciously mixed with other perfumes of *n 
opposite character is sure to please the most fastidious 
customer. 

Jonquil. — The scent of the jonquil is very beauti- 
ful ;■ for perfumery purposes it is however but little 
cultivated in eompariaon with jasmine and tubereuse. 
Itis prepared exactly as jasmine. The Parisian per- 
fumei^ sell a mixture which they call "extract of 
jonquil." The plant, however, only plays the part of 
a godfather to the offspring, giving it its name. The 
BOM;aUed jonquil is made thus: — 

Spiriinous eitniet of jamsine pomade, . . I pint. 
" " lubereiiae " , . 1 " 

" ■ flBUr d'orazi-e, . . J " 

Extract of vonilln, " 2 iluid ouneeii. 



1 



LaUrbl. — ^B.y distillation from the berries of the 
LauruB nohUii, and from the leaves of the Laurus 
ceraeuB, an oil «nd perfumed water 'aCe procurable of 
a very beautiful and fragrant character. Commer- 
cially, however, it is disregSrded, as from the simi- 
larity of odor to the oil diatitfed from 'the bitter 
almond, it is rarely, if ever, used by the perfumer, the 
latter being more economical. 

Lavbrder. — The climate of England appears to 
be better' adapted for the perfect development of this 
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fine old favorite perfume than apy .other on the globe. 
" She ancients,' ' says Burnett, " employed the flowera 
ann the leaves to aromatize their hatha, and to give a 
a™et scent to water in which they washed ; hence the 
gejeric name of the plant, Lavandula." 

^avendcr is grown to an enormons extent at 
Mjtcham, in Surrey, which is the poat of its produii- 
tio'n, in a commercial point of view. Very large 
quantities are also grown in France, but the fine 
odor of the British produce realizca in the market 
four times the price of that of Continental growth. 
Burnett saya that the oil of Lavavdula ipica\a mora 
pleasant than that derived from the other species, but 
this statement wx^t not mislead the purchaser to buy 
the French spike lavender, as it is not' worth a tenth 
of that derived from the LavanAi^lee verts. Half^a- 
hundred weight of good lavender flowers yield, by 
distillation, from 14 to, 16 oz. of essential oiL 

All the inferior descriptions of oil of lavender are , 
used for perfuming soaps and grcasps ; but the best," 
that obtained from the I^Iitcham lavender, is entirely 
used in Jho manufacture of what is called laveiider 
water, but which, more properly, should bo called 
essence or extract of lavender, to be in keepi'ig with 
the nomenclature of other essences prepared with 
spirit. 

The number of formula published for making- a 
liquid perfume of lavender ia almost endless, but the" 
whole of them may hn resolved into essence of laven- 
der, simple; esseufie of lavender, compound; and 
lavender water. ' ■ 
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There are two methods of making essence of laven- 
der: — 1.. By distilling a- mixture of essential . oil of 
lavender and rectified .spirit ; and the other — 2. By 
merely mixing, the oil and the spirit together. 

The fixst'process yields the. finest quality : it is that 
'which is adopted by the firm of Smyfii and Nephew, 
whose reputation for this article is such that it gives 
a good character in foreign markets, especially India, 
to all products of lavender of English manufacture. 
Lavender essence, that which is made by the still, is 
qmte Vhite, while that by mixture only always has a 
yellowish tint, which by a^ becomes darker and 
resinous. . . 

' y Smyth's Lavender. 

_ * 

To pii^oduce a very fine distillate, take- 
Otto* of English Lavender, . -. . . 4 oz. 
Rectified spirit (60 over proof), ... 6 pints. 
Rose-wa/ter, . . 1 pint. 

Mix^and distil five pints for sale. Such essence of 
lavender is expensive, but at ICU. a pint of 14 oz ! 
there «V a margin for profit. It not being convenient 
to the general dealer to sell distilled lavender essence, 
jtho-foUowing form, by mixture, will produce a first- 
rafe article, and nearly as white as the above. 



Essence of Layendbb. 


« 


Otto of lavender, . . . • . 


. t 3^ oz. 


Rectified spirit, ..... 


2 quarts. 



. . The perfumer's retail price for such quality is 8t. 
per pint of 14 pz. 



I 

f 
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Many perfumers and druggists in making lavender 
water or essence, use a small portion of bergamot, 
with an idea of improving its quality — a^very erro- 
neous opinion ; moreover, such lavender quickly dis- 
colors^ ^ ' . . 

Lavender Water.-— -Take : 

■ * '■ • 

English oil of lavender, . * . . . 4 oz. 
Spirit, ;' . . \ # . . • % 3 quarts. 
Rose-water, ...... . . 1 pint. • 

Filter as above, and it id ready for sale. 

CoMafoN Lavender. WATER.-^Same • form as the 
above, substituting French lavender for the British. 

Recipes (at Rpndeletia, Lavender Boruquet, and 
other lavender compounds, will Ibe given when we 
come to speak of ^compound perfumes, which will be 
reserved until we have finished explaining the m-ethod 
of making the simple essences. * • . 

Xemon. — ^This fine, perfume h abstracted from 
the Citrus Kmonum, by expression, from the ritid of 
the fruit. The Otto of lemons in the market is prin- 
cipally from Messi;jA, where there are hundreds of 
acres *qf " lemon groves.'* Otto ot lemons, like 9JI 
the Qttos of the Citrus family, is rapidly prope to 
oxidation when in contagt with air and exposure to 
light ; a high temperature is also^ detrimental, aud'as 
such is the case it should be preserved in a cool 
cellar. Most of the. samples from the gas-heated 
shelves of the druggists' shops, are as much like es- 
sence of. turpentine, to the smell, as that of lemons ; 
rancid oil of }emons may, in a great measure, be j)UFi- 
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fied bj agitation with warm water and final deeanta- 
tion. When new« and good, lemon otto may be. freely 
useij ki conJiination with rosemary, cloves, and cara* 
way, for perfuniing powders for the nursery. From 
its rapid oxidation, it should not be. used for perfum- 
ing, grease, as it assists rather than otherwise all fats 
to turn rancid; hence .pomatums so perfunfed will 
n5t keep well. In the manufacture of other com^ 
pound perfumes, it should be dissolved ;n- spirit, in 
the proportion of six to eight ounces of oil to one 
gallon of spirit. There is a large consumption of 
otto of lemons in the manufacture of Eau'de Co- 
logne;- that Farina uses it is easily discovered by 
* adding a few drops of Liq. Ammonise fort, to half an 
ounce of his Eau de Cologne, the smell of the lemon 
is thereby brought out in a remarkable manner/ . 

Perhaps it is not out of place here to remark,' that 

'in attempts- to discovert the composition of -certain 

.. perfumes, we- are greatly assisted by the* use of 

strong Liq. Aminonise.. Certain of the esseutiftl 

oils, combining with the Ammonia, allow those which 

do jiot -do so, if present in the compound, to be 

smelt. * . ■• ' / 

' Lemon Grass. — According to Pereira, the. otto 

in the market under thi^ name is derived from the 

^ndjvpogon sckoena^thuB^ a spacies of grass' "which 

grows abundantly in Indi^i. It is c^ltivat^ed to a 

large extent in Ceylon and in the Moluccas {)urpogely 

for the otto, which from the plant is easily procured 

By distillation. Lemon grass otto, or, as it ii^ some- 

'f imes called, oil of verbena, on ^account of it0 ^simi- 
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larity of odor to that -favorite plant, is imported into 
this country in old English porter and Stoiit • bottles. 
It is very powerful, well adapted for parfuming soaps 
and greaseg,' but its .principal consumption is in "the 
manufacture of artificial essence of verbeba. . Frotii 
its (Comparatively low price, great strength, and fine 
perfume (when diluted), the lemon grass' otto may be 
much more used: than at present, with considerable 
advaritagerto the retail shopkeeper. 

EiLAC.TT-The fragrance of the flowers of this orna- 
mental shrub is well, known. The essence of lilac is 
obtained either by the- process of maceration, or en- 
floarage with grease, and afterw^r^s 4;reating the po- 
.matT!im thus formed with rectified spirit, in the same ' 
maQner as previously described- for oassie ; the' odor 
BO much resembles tubereuse, as to be frequently used' 
to adulterate the latter, the demand for tubereuse 
being at all times greater than the stipply. A beauti- 
ful IjdiTATlON OF. EssENQE OF Whitb Lilac may "be . 
compounded thus : — ' . ' • . ' . 

8pirittioiis extract from tubereuse pomade, . . . 1 pint. • 

. - ■ " of orange-flower pOmade, . J " 

Otto, of almonds, . .' . . >' . . 3 dro^s. 

Extract of civet, ^ oz; 

• - . 

The civet is only used to give permanence to the 
perfume of tjie handkerchief. ' 

Lilt. — The manufacturing perfumer rejects the 
advice of the inspired writer, to "consider the lilies 
of the' field." Rich as they are in odor, they are not 
coltivatied for, their perfume. K lilies-are thrown into 



1 
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oil of aweet almonds, or ben oil, they impart to it their 
sweet smell ; but to obtain anything like fragrance, 
the infusion mast be -repeated a doaen times with the 
same oil, using fresh floorers for eaeh infusion, after 
standing a day or so. The oil being shaken with an 
equal quantity of spirit for a week, gives up its odor 
to the alcohol, and thus extract of lilies may be made. 
But how it i» made is thus : — 



Imitatiok "Lily of THs^VALtEY." 



Extract of«tubei;euse; 


• • 
* 


. . 




J pint. 




jasmine, 


• « 


t • ' • 




1 oz. 




fleur d'orange, 


• . . 




2 oz. 




vanilla, 


. 


1 • • • 




3 oz. 


• 


cassie, . 


. 


4 




\ pint. 


9 


• rose, . 


• 


• • • 


* 


i " 


Otto of i^lmonds, . 


• 
• 


» • % • 


• * • 


3 drops. 



Keep'this mixture together fpr a month, and then 
bottle it for sale.* It is a perfume that is very much 
admired. 

"Ttf ace;, — Ground mace is used in the manufacture 
of SQme of those scented powders called Sachets. ' A 
stroBg-smelling essential oil m^ be procured from it 
by distillation^ but it is rarely used. 

Magnolia, — The perfume of this flower is superb ; 
practically, however, it is of little .use to the manu- 
facturer^ thp large size of the blossoms and their com- 
. parative scarcity prevents their l?eing used, but a very 
excellent imitation of its odor is made as under, and 
is that which is found in the perfumers' Shops of Lon- 
don and Paris. 
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Imitation " Essence op Maijnolia." 



Spirituous extract of orange-flower pomatum, 


. 1 pint. 


" " rose pomatum, . 


. * 2 pints. 


^ " tubereuse ppmattim, . 


. i pint. 


" " violet pomatum, . 


• J '.^ . 


Essential oil of citron, .... 


. 3 drs. 


" " ■ almonds, 


, 10 drops. 



Marjoram. — The ©tto procured by distilling Ort- 
ganum majorotna^ commonly called oil o^ oringeat 
by the French, is exceedingly pdwer&il, jind in this 
respect resembles all the otto^ fpn^ the diflferent 
species of thyme, of which the marjoram i? one. One 
hundred weight of the dry herb yields about ten 
ounces of the otto. Oringeat oil is eltensively used 
for perfuming soap, but more ' in .France than in 
England. It is the chief ingredient used by Gelle 
Frferes, of Paris, for sgenting their " Tablet Menstre 
Soap," so common in the London shops^ 

Meadow Sweet. — A sweet-smelling otto can 'be 
produced by distilling the Spircea ulmanay but itis 
not used by perfumers. 
' Melissa. See Balm. 

Mignonette.'— But for the exquisite odor of this 
little flower, it would scarcely be k^own otherjvise 
than as a.weed. Sweet as it is in its natural state, 
and prolific in odor, we are not able to maintain its 
characteristic smell as an essence. Like many others, 
during separation from the plant,' the fragrance is 
more oj less. JBodified ; though not perfect, it still 
reminds tte sense of'the odor of the flowers. To 
gire it that sweetness which- it appears to want,. a 
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Oertain quantity of violet is added to bring it up to 
the market odor. . 

As this plant is so Very prolific in odor, we think 
something might be done* with it in England, espe- 
cially as it flourishes as well in this colifitry as in 
France ; and we desire to see Flower Farms and or- 
ganized Perfumatories efitablJfehed in the British Isles, 
for the extraction of essences and the manufacture of 
pomade and oils, of such flowers as are indigenous, 
or that thrive in the open fields of our country. Be- 
sides opening up a new field of enterprise. and good 
investment for capital, it would give healthy employ- 
ment to manjr women and children. Qpen air em- 
ployihent for • the young, is of no little consideration 
to maintain ihe stamina of the future generation; for 
it cannot Xe denied that our factory system and 
confined cities are prejudicial to the physical condi- 
tion gf the human family. 

To 'return 'from our digression. The essence of 
mignonette, or, as it is more often sold under the name 
ef Extrait de Rdz^da, is prepared by -infusing th'e 
r(fz6da pomade in rectified spirit,' iii the proportion of 
one peirnS of pomade to one pint of spirit, allowing 
them to digest together for a fortnight, when the es- 
sence is filtered ofi" the pomade. One ounce of extrait 
d'ambrd is added to every pint. This is done to give 
p'e^manence to the odor upon the handkerchief, and 
does not in any way^ alter its odor. 

MiRiBANE. — The French name for artificial essence 
of ^almond (see Almond). 

Mint.*— All the Mentliidce yield fragrant ottos by 
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distillation. The otto of the spear-mint {M. viridis) 
is exceedingly powerfnl, and very valuable for per- 
fuming soap, in conjunction with other perfumes. Per- 
fumers use the ottos of the mint in' the manufacture 
of mouth- washes jind dental liquidp^ ^The leading in*- 
gredient in the celebrated "eau Botot** is diVof pep- 
permint m alcohoK Jt good imitation may be made 
thus: — 

• 

. Eau D£ Botqt. , 

Tincture of^cedar wood, ,' .... . 1 pint 



" toyrrh, - 
Oil of peppermint, 
" ' spear mint, 
" Tcloves, 4 



*^ rosea, 



I oz. 

idr. ^ 

J dr. 
10 drops. 
10 '« 



t . 



Modifications "of this formula can be^' readily, sug- 
gested, but the main object is to retain the mint ottos, 
as they have more power than any other aromatic to 
overcome the smell of tobacco. Mouth-washes, it 
must be remembered, are as much jised for rinsing the 
mouth after smoking as for a dentifrice. 

Myrtle. — A very fragrant otto may be procured 
by digtilling b.oth flowers and leaves of the common 
myrtle; ene hundred-weight will yield about five ' 
■ * o^nces of the volatile oil. The demand for essence 

of myrtle being very limited, the odor as found in the 
perfumers' shops is very r&rely a geijuine article, but 
- it is iinitated thus :— 

Imitation Essence of Myrtle. 

Extract of vanilla, . . •' '. . , i pint. 
" . . roses, . • . • . . ' . . . 1 " .. 
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Extract of fleurrd'orange, . . ... . i pint. 

" tubereuse, i " 

" . jasmine, . . . . i • • . 2 oz. 

Mix and allow to stand for a fortnight : it is then fit 
for bottling, aud is a pprfume thq.t gives a great deal 
of satisfaction. 

Myrtle-flower water- ia sold in France under the 
name of eau d'ange, and may he prepared like rose, 
elder, or other flower waters. - . . 

Neroli, or ORANGE-FiOWElR. — Tw6 distinct odors 
are procurable from the orange-blossom, •varying ac- 
cording to the methods adopted for procuring them. 
This difference of perfume froip thp same flower 'is a 
great advantage to the manufacturer. This curious 
fact is worthy of inquiry by the chemical philosopher. 
It is not peculiar to the orange-flower, but applies to 
many others, especially pose — ^probably to all flowers. 

When orange-flowers are treated by the ftiaceration 
process, that is, by infusion in a fatty body^ we pro- 
cure Qtange-flower pomatum, its strength and quality 
being regulated by the number of infusions of the 
flower made in the same grease* ^ 

B/'digesting this orange-flower pomatum iij recti- 
fied spirits in the proportions of from six pounds to 
eight pounds of pomade to a gallon of spirit, for about 
a fortnight *iit a sufiimer. heat, we obtain the extrait 
d© fleur d -orange, or extract of orange-flowers, a hand- 
kerchief perfume surpassed by none. In this state its 
odor resembles the origitial so much, that with closed 
eyes the best judge couM not distinguish the scent of 

the extract^ from that of the flower. The peculiar' 

7* 
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flowery odor of tbifl extract rendera it valuable to per- 
fumers, not only to Bell in a pure state, but slightly 
modified with other extraite passes for " sweet -pea," 




"magnolia," &c., which it slightly resembles Ip fra- 
grance. . ' - 

Now, wb.en orange^ower^ are distilled with watet, 
we procure the pttjo of the bloBsoin, which 'is Known 
commercially as oil of nerdji. _The. neroli prdcured 
from the flowers of the Citrus aufantium is cod- 
aidered to be the finest quality, and is called " neroli 
petale." The next quality," "neroli bigarade," ig de- 
rived from tte blossoms of the Gitrua bigarad^, or 
Seville orange. Another quality, which is sonsidered 
inferior to th«. pl^eceding, is th,e neipli petit grain, 
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obtained by distilling the leaves and the young unripe 
fruit of the different species of the citrus. 

The "petale'* and '^bigarade" neroli are used to an 
enormous axtentin the manufacture of eau do Cologne 
and other handkerchief peirfumes. The petit grain is 
ifiainjy consumed for scenting soap. To form the 
esprit de neroli. dissolve 1^ oz. of neroli jetale in one 
gallon of 'jrectified spirits. Although very agredable, 
an4 extensively used in the. maCnufacture of •bouquets, 
it has no relation to the flow^y odor of the extrait-de 
fleur d'orange, as derived from the same flow.ers by 
maceration ; in fact, it has as different an odor a'B 
though obtained from' another plant, yet in theory 
both these eztraiti are but alcoholic solutions of the 
otto of the flower. • 

The water used for distillation in procuring the 
neroli, when well freed from the oil; is imported into 
this country under the name, of eau de^ fleur d' orange, 
and maj be used, like elder-flowep alid rose-water, for 
the skin, and as ah eye lortiQn* It is retnadcable for 
its fine fr^grknce, and it is astonishing that it is not 
more use'd, being moderate' in ppice. (See Syringa,) 
' NUTMEGk — The: beautiful «dor of the nutmeg is 
familiar to all. Though an otto can be drawn from 
them of a very fragrant character, it is rarely used in 
perfumery; The ground nuts are, however, utfed 
advantageously in' the combinations of scented pow- 
ders used for scent bag^ — See '^Sachet'd Powders." 

Olibanum is a gum resin, used to a limited extent 
in this coimtry,' in the manufacture of incense and 
pastilles. It .'is chiefly interesting as being one of 
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those odoriferous bodies of which frequent mention is ' 
made in the Holy volume.* 

" It is believed," says Burnett, " to have been one 
of the ingredients in the sweet incense of .the Jews ; 
and it iB still burnt ad ijicenfie ill the Greek and 
Bomish churches, where the* difftision of 9uch ^dors 
round* the j.ltar forms a plirt of the J)rescribed feli- 
gious service. * • • 

Olibanum is partially soluble in alcohol, and, like 
most of the balsams, probably owes its perfume to a 
peculiar odoriferous body/ associated with the benzoic 
acid it containa. • - " . 

For making the tincture olr extract of olibanum, 
take 1 pound of the gum to 1 gallon of the spirit. 

Orangp. — Under the title ^'Neroli" we have 
already sp'bken of the . odoriferous principle of- the 
orangC'-bloBsom. We have now to speak of what is 
kno.wn in the market' as Essence of Orange, or, at it 
is more frequently termed, Essence of Portugal,— ra 
name, however, which we cannot admit in a classified 
list of the ^\ odors of iflants." ' # 

The otto of orange-pefil, or odoriferous principle of • 
the orange fruit; is procured by expression and by 
distillation. The peel is rasped in order- to crui^ the 
little vessels or sacs that imprison the otto. 

Its abundanee in the peel is shown by pinching a 
piece near the flauLe of ja candle ; the ojbto that «pirts 
out ignites* with a brilliant illumiiTation. 

It haa many uses in perfumery, and irom its re- 
freshing fragrance fin Js many admirers. 

* See " Incense.** 
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It is the leading ingredient in what is sold as 
"Lisbon Water" and " Eaii de Portugal." The fol- 
lowing ra a very useful form for preparing 



Li&BON Water. 




Recti^ed spirit (not less than 69 over proof), 


• 
• \ gallon. 


Gtto of orange pee>, . . . ^ « . . 


. 3 oz. 


" lemon peel, . . . . . 


. 3 oz. 


"■ rose, 


. i oz. 


This is a form for 

• 




Eau de Portugal. 


• 



• 

Rectified spiftt (.60 oyer proof), . 


. 1 gallon. 


Essential'oil erf" orangfe peel, . ' . 


> . 6 oz.« 


" , lemon peel, ... 


. 1 oz. 


'^ " lemon grass, . . .• 


. ^ oz. 


*' bergamot, ... 


. 1 oz. 


" otto of rose, . 


v.. J oz. 



' It should- bp 'noted th&t these perfumes are never 
to be filled into WQt bottles, for if jn'any way damp 
from water, a minute portion of the * ottos 'arje sepa- 
rated, which gives an opalescent appe^rancd to the 
mixture. Indeed/ all bottles should be spirit rinsed 
prior /to being filled with any: perfume, but. especially 
with those containing essences of. orange r)r lemon 
peel. *. 

ORms, properly Iris. — The dried rhizome of Iris 
'flarentina has a very pleasant odor, which, for the 
want of a better comparison, is said to resemble the 
smell of .violets ; it is, however, exceedingly deroga- 
tory to the chartning aroma of that .modest flower 
when such invidious comparisons ave^madeu Never- 
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theless the perfume of iris root is good', and well 
worthy of the place it has- obtained as- a perfuming 
substance. The powder of orris rbot is very exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of 'sachet "powders, 
tootU-powder, &c. It fathers that celebrated "ori- 
ental herb" known as ^' Odonlo/' • 'For tinctupd of 
orris, or^ as the perfumers call it, • 

Extract of 'Orris, 

Takd orris root, crushed, . •. . ' . 7 lbs. 

R^ctifi-ed spirits; ' . .^ , . ^ , ,1 gallon. 

After standing together for about ti fortnight,, the 
extract iS fit to take off. It requires considerable 
time to drain away, and^ to prevent* los8> the re- 
mainder, of the orris should be placed in the tincture 
press. This extract enters into, the composition 
of many of the most celebrated bouquets, such as 
"Jockey Club,'* and .others', but is never sold alone, 
because its odor, altbougH gpateful,vis' not suflSiciently 
good tq •fttand p^blid cjpinion upon' its own merits ; 
but in coinbi^ation its valiie is very .great ; ppssessing 
little aroma itself, yet it has the ^ow^r of strengthen- 
ing the aicfr of.otfier fragrant bodies; like tb% flint 
and steel; which though comparatively incembtistibTe, 
readily fiue inflammable bodies... 

Palm. — Thfe ocFor of palm* oil-«-the fat oil of com- 
merce^-r-is due ta a fragrant principle- which it con- 
.tains. By infusion in alcohol, the odoriferous bo.dy 
is diesolved, atid resembles,^ to a certain- extent, the 
tincture of orris, or of extract of viol6t, biit is very 
indifferent, and* is pot likely to be brought into use, 
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though several attempts have been made to render it 
bS service 'when -the cultivatioa of the violets have 
failed iVom bad/scasoDS. 

Patchouly. — PogoBtemoii patchouli/ (Lindley), 
Plectrdhthus cra»»ifoUu» (Burnett), J8 an herb that 
gvows extensively ia India and China. It>8omevhat 
reBemblea onr garden saga in its growth and form, 
but the leavoa are pot' so flpshy. . ■ 

The odor of patchoulj is due to an otto contained 
in the Jeaves and stems, and is readily procured by 
distillation. 1 cvt. of good herb will yield about 28 
qz. of thp essential oil, which is. of a-dark brown 




Patchouly, 



color,, and of ^ density bbout the same as -that of oil 
of sandal wood, which -it resembles io jts physical 
character. Its odor is the mo^ powerful of any de- 
rived from the botanic kingdom ; hence, if inixed in 
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the prop6rtion of measure for meausure, it completely 
covers the sbaellof all other bodies. * ' 

" : EXTRACJ OF PaTCHOULT. . 

Rectified spirit", '.. . . . ' . . ,1 galIo^. 
Otto of patckouly, . • .• . . • . IJ oz. ■ 
'^ . rose, . . •••''. . . i oz. 

The essence of 'patchouly.thus made is that which 
is found in the perfumers' shops of Paris and London.. 
Although few.p'ferfuntes have had such a fashionable 
fun, yet when smBHed at in its pure state, it is far 
from agreeable, having a kind of mossy or musty 
odor, analogous to Lycopodiujn, or, as some say, it 
smells of " old coats." 

The characterfstic smell of Chinee or Indian ink 
is due to some* admixture of this herb. 

The origin of the use o£ J)attjhouly as a perfume in 
Europe is curious. A few years ago real Indian 
shawb' bore an extravagant price^ and purchasers 
could always distinguish them by their odor ; in fact,- 
they wer0 perfumed with p&tchouly. The French 
manufacturers had for some tijne successfully imi'* 
tated the Indian fabric, but could not impart the odor. 
. At length they discovered thc'Secret, and began to 
import the plant to perfume articles of their make, 
and thus palm.oflF hemespun shawls as real Indian! 
From this origin the perfumers have brought 4t into 
use. Patchpuly herb fs extensively used for scenting 
drawers in which linen is kej5t^ for this purpose it is 
best to powder thi leaves and put them' into muslin 
sacks, covered with silk, after the manner of the old- 
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fashioned lavender bag. In tHis state it is very effi- 
cacious in preventing the clothes from being attacked 
by moths. Several cojnbinations of patchouly'will 
be givenin the recipes for. "-bouquets and nosegays." 
Pea (SwEBT)..-t-A very fine odor may be abstracted 
from the flowers of the chick-vetch by nuiaeration in 
any fatty body, and then dige^ing* the pomade pro- 
duced in spirit.- It is, however,, rarely manufactured, 
because a very close 

Imitation qp the Essbnoh op Sweet J^ia 
can be prepared tBus :- 

Extract of tuberose, . * } pint. 

*" fleur d'drange, J" 

' " rose from pomaiam, , . • J 'f 

" vanilla, . 1 oz. * 

Scents, *Kke sounds,* appear to influence the olfac* 
toryoerVe in -certain definite degrees. There is, as 
it wpre, an octave of odors like* an octave in music ; 
certain odors coincide, like the keys of an instru- 
ment. Such as almond, heliotrope,' vanilla, and 
orange-blossoms blend togefher, each producing dif- 
ferent degrees of. »nea]:ly similar intpression. Again, 
^e have citton, lemon, or^ngd*-peBl, and verbena, 
forming a 'higher octave of "i^mells, which blend in 'a 
.similar manner. Them^aphor.is Qompleted by what 
we are pleased to call semi-odors, such as rose and 
rose geranium for the half, note*; petty graiii, neroli, 
a black key, followed by fleur . d'orange. Then we 
have patchouli, sandal-wood, and vitivert,' and many 
others running into each other. . . • • 

8 
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From the odors already known we may produce, 
by uniting them in proper proportion, the smell of 
almost any flower, except jagmine. . • 

The odor of someiowers resembles others so nearly 
that we are almost induced to believe them to be the 
same thing, or, at least, if not evolved from the plant 
as Buch, to become so by the actiou'of the air-oxida- 
tion. Itis known, that some actually are identical in 
composition, although produced from totally different 
plants, such as camphor, turpentine, rosemary. Hence 

* 

we may.presunje that chemistry will soqner or later 
produce one from the other, for with many it is 
merely an atom of water or an. atom of oxygen that 
causes the difference. It'would.be a grand thing to 
produce otto <3f roses from oil of rosemary, or from 
the rose geranium oil, and theory indicates its possi- 
l)ility. • •. 

The essential oil of almonds in ja bottle that con- 
tains a gopd deal of air-oxygen, and but ^very iittle 
of the oil, spontaneously passes into * another odori- 
ferdua body,> benzoic acid; which is seen in crystal^ 
to form ov^r the dry parts of the 'flask. This is a 
natural illustration of this idea. In giving the recipe 
for "sweet pea'^ a^ above, we form it with the ipi- 
pression that its odor resembles the orange-blossom, 
which similarity is approached- nearer by the addition, 
of the rose and tuberose. 

. The vanilla is used merely to ^ive permanence to 
the scent on the handkerchief, and this latter body is 
chosen in preference to extract of musk or afbbergris, 
which' wonld answer the same purpose of giving per- 
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manence. to the more volatile mgriBdients ; because 
tKe yaniUa strikes the same key of the olfactory nerve 
as the orange-blossom, and thus no new idea of 9 
different scent is brought about as the perfume dies 
off from thehandkqirchief. When perfumes are not 
mixed upon this principle, then we hear that such 
and -sijch a perfume becomes ^fsifekly'*' or *^ faint" 
after they have been on the liandkerchief a' short 
time. . ' , 

PiNB-APPLB. — Both 'Dr. Hoffman and Dr. Lyon 
Playfair.have fallen into some error in their inferences 
with regard to the application of this odor -in per- 
fumery.. After various practical experiments con- 
ducted in a large perfumatory, we have, come to the 
conclusion that it cannot be so applied, simply because 
when the essence of pme-apple is smelled atj the 
vapor produces an involuntary actiop jof the larynx, 
producing cough, when exceedingly dilute! Even in- 
the infinitesimal portions it still produces disagreeable- 
irritation of the air-pipes, which, if prolonged, such 
as is expected if used* upon a handkerchief, is fol- 
lowed by intense headache. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the legitimate nise of -the essence 6f pine-apple 
(butyric ether) cannot be adapted with benefit to the 
manufacturing perfumer, although invaluable to the 
confectioner as a flavoring material. What -v/e-have 
here said refers to the artificial essence of pine-apple, 
orbutyrate of ethyloxide, which, if very much diluted 
with alcohol, resembles the. smell of pine-apple, and 
hence its nam^ ; l^ut how far the same observations 
are applicable to the true essential oil from the fruit 
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or epiderjnis of the pine-apple, reftains to be seen 
when we procure it. As the West Indian pine-apples 
are now coming freely into the market, the day is 
probably not distant wlien demonstrative experiments 
can be tried ; but hitherto it must Jbe remembered 
our- experiments have only been parforme'dr with a 
body resembling tn smell the.true*essential oil of the 
fruit. ' The physical 'action of all ethers ppon the 
human body is quite suflScient to prevent their appli- 
cation in perfuflieryj however useful in confectfenary, 
whjch it is understood has to deal with another of 
the senses, — not of smell, but^f taste. The commer- 
cial "essence of pine-apple," or "pine-apple oil,'* 
and "jargonelle pear-oil,'* are admitted only to be 
labelled such, ^ui ' really- are certain organic acid 
ethers. For the present, then, perfumers must only 
look. on th£se- bodies as so many lines in the "Poetry 
of Science," which, for the present, are without prac- 
tical application in his art. 

Pink. — hjianthus 'CaryophyUus. — The cbve pink 
emits a most fragrant odor, "especially at night," 
9ays Darwin. • 

" I'he lavish pink theft scents the gacdenorouod," 

. ■ » 

is not, however, at present a|5plieeL'in perfumery, ex- 
cept in name. • 



» Imitation Essence 


OP Clove Pink. 

• 


Esprit rosp,. . » .' . ., 
" fleuf^d^orange, . 
" • " de caSsie; 
" vanilla, • • * • 

Oil of* cloves, • . 


; . ' . . i pint. 

.. ■: . . i « 

. • . *. . 2 OZ, 

.10 drops. 
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It is remarkable how very much this mixture re- 
sembles the odor of ^the flower, and the public never 
doubt its being the "real thing." 

Rhodium. — When rose-wood, the lignum of the 
CoftvQlvulua 9copariu8, is distilled, a sweet-smelling 
oil is procured, resembling in some' slight degree the 
fragrance of the rose, and hence its name. At one 
timCj that is, prior to the cultivation of the rose-leaf 
geranium, the distillatej . from rose-wood apd from 
the root of the Q-enista canariensis (Oanary-rose- 
wood), were principally drawn for the adulteration 
of real otto of roses,' but as the geranium oil answers 
so much better, the oil of rhodium has fallen into 
disuse, hence its comparative scarcity in^the market 
at the present day, though our grandfathefs knew it 
well. One cwt. of wood yields about three ounces of 
oil. 

Ground rose-wood is valuable as a basis in the 
manufacture of sachet powders foF perfuming the 
wardrobe. 

The French have giventhe name jacaranda to rose- 
wood, under the idea that the plant called jacaranda 
by the Brazilians yields it, whirffr is not the ease; 
*' the same word has perhaps been the origin of pali- 
sander — .palixander, badly written." — Burnett. 

Rose. — , . . ''^. 

" Go, crop the gay rose's vermeil bloom, 
And "waft its spoils, a sweet permme, 
In incense to the skies.'' 

• OOILVIB. 

This queen of the garden loses not its diadem in 

8* 
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commonly callcfd, the otto, or attar, of roses, id pro- 
cured (contrary to so many opposite statements) 
simply by distilling the rosed with watep. 

The otto, or attar, of .rdise of commerce is derived 
from the Rosa centifolia provincidUs, -Very exten- 
sive rose farm& exist at Adrianople (Turkey in 
Europe); at Broussa, now famous as the residence 
of Ahd-el-Kader; and at Uslak (Turkey in Asia); 
al^o.at'Ghazepore,Jn India. 

, The cultivators in Turkey aie principally the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of the 'low countries of the Balkan, 
between' Selimtfo and Carloya, as far as Philippopolis, 
in Bulgaria,' about 200 miles from Constantinople. In 
good seasons^ this district yields 75,000 ounces ; but 
in baiseasons only 20,000 to 30,000 ounces of attar 
are obtained. It is estimated that it requires at least 
2000 rose blooms ^to yield one drachm of otto. 

The- otto slightly Varies in odqr from different 
districts ; many places furnish an otto which solidifies 
more readily than others, and, therefore,, this is not 
a sure guide 6f purity, though many consider it such. 
That which was exhibited in the Crystal Palace of 
1861, as "from Ghazepore,'* in India^ obtained the 
prize. . ... 

" Attar of roses, made in Cashmere, is considered superior 
to any other ; a circumstance not surprising, as, according to 
Hug^l, tne flower is here produced of surpassing fragrance as 
well as beauty. A Urge quantity of rose-water twice distilled 
is allowed to run off into an open vesS'e>, placed over night in a 
<iool running stream, and in the morning the oil is fouud float- 
ing on the (Surface in minute specks, which are taken off very 
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carefully by means of ^ blade of sword-lily. When cool it is of 
a dark green color, apd as hard as resin, ifot becoming liquid at 
a temperature about that of boiling wateV. Between 5Q0 and 
600 pounds* weight of leaves is. required to produce one ounce 
of the attar." — Indian Encychpcedia'. 

' Pure otto of roses, from its cloying sweetness, has 
not many admirers^ when diluted, however, there is 
nothing to equal it in odor, especially if mixed in 
soap, to form rose soap, or in pure spirit, to form the 
esprit de rose. The "Soap not allowing "the perfume 
to, evaporate very, fast, we cannot be surfeited with 
the ^mell of the otto. 

The finest preparation of rose as an odor is made 
at Qrasse, in France. Here the flowers are not 
treated for the otto, but are subjected to the process 
of macei^ation in- fat, or in oil, as described under 
jasmine, heliotrope, &c. 

The rpse pomade thus made, if digested in alcohol, 
say 8 lbs. of No. 24 Pomade to one gallon" of spirit, 
yields an esprit de rose of the first orcjer, very superior 
to that which is made by the addition of otto to spirit. 
It is difiicult to account for this difference, but it is 
sufficiently characteristic to form a distinct* odor. 
See the article on fleur d'orahge and neroli (pp^ 77, 
78), which hav6 similar qualities, * previously de^- 
scribed. The esprft de rose made from the French 
pose pojnade is never sold retail by the perfumer ; he 
reserves this to form part of his recherche bouquets. 

Soine wholesale driJ^gists haVe, however, been 
selling it now for some time to country practitioners, 
for them to form* extemporaneous rose-water, which 
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it does to great perfection. Roses are cultivated to 
a large extent in England, neat Mitcham, in Surrey, 
for perfumfers' use, to, make rose-water. In the 
season when successive crops can be got, which is 
about the end of June, or the early part of July, 
they are gathered as soon as the dew is off, and seut 
to town in sacks. When they arrivo^Hbey are im- 
mediately sprfead out upon a cool floor : oth*erwise, if 
left in a heap, they heat to such an extent, in two or 
three hours, as to be quite spoiled. There is j;io 
organic matter which so rapidly absorbs oxygen, and 
becomes heated sponfaneously, as a mass of freshly 
gathered roses. . 

To preserve these roses, the London perfumers 
immediately pickle them ; for this purpose, the leaves 
are separated from the stalks, and to every bushel of 
flowers, e^qual to about six pounds' weight, one pound, 
of common salt is thoroughly rubbed in. The salt 
absorbs the water existing in the petJils, lind rapidly 
becomes brine, reducing the whole to a pasty mass, 
which is flnally stowed' away in casks. In this .way 
they wiir keep- alnu)st any length of .time, without 
the fragrance being seriously injured. A good rose- 
water can be j>repared by distilling 12 lbs. ot pickled 
roses, and 2J gallons of water. ^ " Draw" off two 
gallons; the product will be the^double-distilled rose- 
water of the shops. The rose-wat^r that *is imported 
from the Soutt of France is, however, very superior" 
in odor to any that can be produced liere. As it is 
a residuary product of the distillation of roses for 
procuring the attar, it has a richness of aioma which 
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appears to be inimitable with English-grown roses. 
There are four ipodifications of essence of rose for 

9 

the handkerchief, .which are the ne pluB uUra of the 
perfumer's art. ^hey arey--.efiprit de rose triple, 
essence of white of roses, ^sseiice of tea rose^ and 
essence of mosrf rose. The following are the recipes 
for their formation :— 

"'EsPEiT DE Rose' Triple. 

Rectified alcohol, 1 galloii. 

Otto of rose/ . . . . . . 3 oz. 

Mix at a summer heat ; in ^he course of a quarter of 
an hour the whole of the otto is dissolved, and is then 
ready for bottling and sale. In the winter season 
beautiful crystals of the otto — if it . is good — Appear 
disseminated through the esprit. 

Essence of Moss Rose. 

m 

Spirituous extract from French Rose pomatum, 1 quart. 

Esprit de rose triple, . . % . .1 piut. 

Extracts fleur d'orange pomatum, . ' . . 1 " 

" ' of ambergris, } " 

" musk, < 4 oz. 

Allow the ingredients to remain together for a fort- 
night; then filter, if requisitiB, and it is ready for 
sale. 

]E)ssENqE OF White Rose. 



Esprit de rose from pomatum, 
" " * triple, . 

" violette, " . 

Extracts of jasmine, . 
" patchoulj, 



1 quart. 

1 " 
1 « 
1 pint. 
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41. 



Esprit de rose pomade, . . , 


• 


1 pint. 


" "-triple, 


• 


1 " 


Extract of rose-le&f geranium, . . 


k • 


1 ** 


" . sandal-wood. 


• 


± u 


" iieroli, . *. . , 


•% 


. i •<' 


" orris, • . . . , 

• 


1 • 


1 it 

7 * * 


Rosemary. — . .• • 







■ " There's rosemary, that's for remembrance." 

Shaespeara. 

By distilling the RoBmarinus oJ^cinaUi a tliin limpid • 
otto is procured, having the characteristic odor of 
the plant, which is more aromatic than sweet. One 
cwt. of the fresh herb yields about twenty-four 
ounces of oil. Otto of rosemary is very extensively 
used in perfumery, especially ia combination with 
other ottos for scenting soap. Eau de Cologne 
cannot be made without it, and in the once famous 
" Hungary water'* it is the leading ingredient. The 
following is the composition of • 



Hungary Waxer. 

Rectified tjcohol, . . . < 

Otto of English rosemary, . 
Jemon-peel, 
haXm(Msili8sa), 
mint, • . • 

Esprit de rose, . ... 

Extract of fleur d'orange, 



u 
u 



It is 'put jip for sale in a similar way to eau de 
Cologne, and is said to take its name from one of the 



1 gallpn. 

2 oz, 

1 oz. . 

• 

1 oz. 

i drachm. 
1 pint. 
1 « 
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queens of Hungary, who is reported^ to h3,ve derived 
great benefit from a bath containing it, at the age of 
seventy-five years. There is no doubt* that clergy- 
men and OM-tors, while speaking for any time, would 
derive great benefit from perfuming their handker- 
tchief with Hungary water or eau de Cologne, as the 
rosemary they contain excites the mind to vigorous 
.action, sufficient of the stimulant being inhaled by 
occasionally wiping the ^ace wilh the handkerchief 
wetted with these " waters.'-' Shakspeare giving us 
the key, we can understand hT)W it is that such per- 
fumes containing rosemary are universally said to be 
"fio refreshing!" 

Saob. — A powerful-i^centing otto can be procured 
by distillation from any of the Salvieoe. It is rarfely 
used, but is nevertheless very valuable in combination 
for scenting soap. 

Dried sage-le^-ves, ground, will compound well for 
sachets. 

Santal. — Santalum album. 

" The santal tree perfumes, when riven, 
The axe that laid it low.*' Cameron. 

This is an old favorite with the lovers of scent ; it 
is the wood that possesses the odor. The finest santal- 
wood grows in, the i&Iand of Timor, and the Santal- 
wood Islands, where it'is extensively cultivated for 
the Chinese market. Jn the religious iCeremonies of 
the Brahmins, Hindoos, and Chinese, santal-woad is 
burned, by way of incense, to an extent almost beyond 
belief. The Santala ^rew plentifully in China, but 
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the continued offerings to the Buddahs have almost 
exterminated the plant from the Celestial Empire ; 
and such is the demand, that it is about to be colti*; 
vated in Western Augtraliaj in the expectation of a 
profitable return, which we doubt not-will be realisred ;^ 
England alone woald consume tenfold the quantity it 




does were its price within the range of other perfum- 
ing substances. The otto which exists in the santal- 
wood is readily procured by distillation; 1 ewt. of — ■ 
good wobd will yield about SO ounces of otto. 

The white ant, which ia bo common in India and 
China, eating into every organic matter that it oomes 
across, appears to have no relish for santal-wood ; 
hence it is frequently made into caskets, jewel -boxes. 
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id-casps, &c. Thia quality, togetlicr with its fra- 
grance, renders it a valuablo article to the cabinet- 
makers of the East. 

The otto of santal is remarkably dense, and is above 
all otherd oleagindua in its appettrance, and, when 
good, 19 of a dark straw color. When dissolved in 
spirit, it enters into the- composition of a great many 
of the old-fashioned bouquets, such as " Marechale," 
and others, the formuljE of which will be given here- 
after. Perfumers thus make what is called 
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a Bois HE Santj.!,. 



Rectified spirits, . • • - 
Kaprit de coas, .... 
Essential oil, 1. 1. otto, of santal, 



1 pint- 



I 



All those Extracts, made by dissolving the otto in 
alcohol, arc nearly white, or at least only slightly 
tinted by the color of the oil used. Wlien a perfumer 
has to impart a delicate ad&ur to a lady's moucJioiT, 
which in some instances costs "no end of money," 
and is an object, at any cost, to retain unsullied, it 
behooves his reputation to sell an alrticle that will not 
stain a delicate white fabfic. Now, when a perfume 
is made in a direct manucr from any wood or herb, as 
tinctures are mfidc, that is, by infusion in alcohol, 
there is obtained, bcsideff the odoriferous substance, a 
solution of coloring and extractive matter, which_ is 
exceedingly, detrimental to its fragrance, besides 
seriously staining any cambric handkerchief that it 
may be used upon ; and for this reason tliis latter 
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method ahould never be adopted, except for use upon 
silk handkerchiefs. 

The odor of gantal ossimikteB well with rose ; and 
hence, prior to the cultivation of rose-leaf geraoittai, 
it was used to adulterate otto of rosea ; but ia nov bat 4 
aeldom used for that purpose. 

By a "phonetic" error, santi^l k often printed ^m 
"Bitndal," and "sandel." 

Sass4FKas. — Some of the perfumers of Germaqgp . 
use a tiucturo of the Wood of the Laurus lasiafras^ 
the manufacture of hair-washes and other noatrums ; 
but as, in our opinion, it has rather a " phyaieky" 
Bmell than flowery, we cannot recommend the German . 
recipes. The Eau Athenienne, notwithstanding, haa j 
Bomo reputation as a hair-water, but is little else than ■ 
a weak tincture 

StiKE. — Frencli oil of laYender, which is procured 
irom the La/oandula apica, is generally called oil of 
spike. (See Lavender.) 

Storax and Tolu are used in perfumery in the 
same way as benzoin, namely,-by solution in spirit as 
a tincture. An ounce of tincture of atorax, tolu, or 
benzoin, being added to a pound of any very volatile 
perfume, gives a degree of permanence to it, and 
makes it last longer on the handkerchief than it othei^ 
wise would : thus, when any perfume is made by the 
solution of an otto in spirit, it is uau.il to add to it a 
small portion of asubstanco which ia less volatile, such 
as extract of musk, extract of vanilla, ambergris, 
Btorax, tolu, orris, vitivert, or benzoin; the manufac- 
turer using his judgment and discretion as to which of 
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these materials are to be employed, choosing, of 
course, those which are most compatible with the odor 
he ia making. 

The power which these todies have of "fixing" a 
volatile substance, renders them valuable to the per- 
fumer, independent of their aroma, which la dne in 
many cases to benzoic acid, slightly modified by an 
eaential oil peculiar to each substance, and which ia 
taken up by the alcohol, together with a portion of 
resin. When the perfume is put upon a handker- 
chief, the most volatile bodies disappear first: thus, 
after the alcohol has evaporated, the odor of the ottos 
appear stronger ; if it contains any reainoua body, the 
ottos are held in solution, aa it were, by the reain, 
and thua retained on the fabric. Supposing a per- 
fume to be made of otto only, without any "fixing" 
substance, then, as the perfume " dies arway," the 
olfactory nerve, if tutored, will detect its composition, 
for it spontaneously analyzes itself, no two ottoa 
having the same volatility : thua, make a mixture of 
rose, jasmine, and patchouljj the jasmine predomi- 
nates first, then the rose, and, lastly, the patchouly, 
vhich will be found hoore after the others have dis- 
appeared. 

Syrihoa. — The flowera of the Philadelphui coro- 
narius, or common garden syringa, have an intense 
odor resembling the orange-htosaom ; ao much so, 
thUt in America the plant is often termed " mock 
orange." A great deal of the pomatum sold aa pom- 
made surfin, ^ la ilBur d' orange, by the manufacturers 
of Cannes, ia nothing more than fine suet perfumed 
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with Byrlnga bloaaoma by- the maceration process. 
Fi&e syringa pomade could be made in England at 
a quarter tbe coat pf whut is paid for the so-caJlod 
orange pomatum. 
■■ Thtme. — All the different species of tilQjHie, but J 
nKftWparticulacly tlie lemon thyme, the Thymus «er- 
pyllum, as well as the marjorams, origanum, &e., 
yield by distillation fragrant otto?, that are exten- 
sively used by manufacturing perfumers for scentii^ 
soaps; though well adapted for this purpose, they 
do not answer at all in any other combinations. 
Both in grease and in spirit all these ottos impart an 
herby smell (very naturally) rather than a flowery 
one, and, as a oonsequeoce, they are not considered 
rechereki. 

When any of these' herbs are dried and ground, 
they usefully .enter into the composition of sachet 
powders, 

ToKQUiS, or Tonka. — The seeds of the Sipterix 
odorata are the tonquin or eonmaronma beans of 
commerce. When fresh they are exceedingly fra- 
grant, having an intense, odor of newly made hay. 
The AnthozantJiiim odoratum, or sweet-swelling ver- 
nal grass, to which new hay owes its odor, probably 
yields identjeally the same fragrant principle, and it 
is remarkable that both tonrjain beans and vernal 
grass, while actually grtwing, are nearly scentleas, 
but become rapidly aromatic when severed from the 
parent stock. 

Chemically considered, tonquin beans are very in- 
teresring, containing, when fresh, a fragrant volatile 
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otto (to which their odor is principally due), benzoic 
acid, a fat oil and a neutral principal — Ooumarin. 
In perfumery they are valuaLle, as, when groimd, 
they form-with other bodies an excellent and perma- 




nent sachet, and by infusion in spirit, the tincture or 
extract of tonquin enters into a thousand of the com- 
pound essences ; but on account of ita great strength 
it must bo used with caution, otherwise people say 
your perfume is " snuffy," owing to the predominance 
of the odor and its well-known use in the boxes of 
those who indulge in the titillating dust. 



Esrn.ifcT OF ToNquiN. 



ToTiquin beans, 
Rectified spirit^ 



Digest for a month at a summer heat. Even after 
this maceration they are still uscfiJ when dried and 
ground in those compounds known as PoT I'oURRi, 
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Olla Podrida, &c. Tte extract of tonquin, like 
extract of orris and extract of vanilla, is never sold 
pure, but is only used in the manufacture of com- 
pound perfumes, - It ia the leading ingredient in 
Bouquet du Champ — Tlie field Bouquet — the great 
reaemblancB of which to the odor of tHe hay-field, i 
renders it a favorite to the lovers of the pastoral, 

TuBEKOSE. — One of the most exquisite odora with 
which we are acquainted is obtained by enjleurage 
from the tuberose flower. It is, aS it were, a noaegay 
in itself, and reminds one of that delightful perfume 
observed in a well-stocked fiowerTgarden at evening 
close; consequently it is much in demand by the per- 
fumers for compounding sweet esBences, 

Extract or TusEaoSE. 

Eight pounds of No. 24 tuberose pomatum, cut up 
very fine, is to be placed into 1 gallon of the best 
rectiSed spirit. After standing for three weeks or a 
month at summer heat, and with frequent agitation, 
it is fit to draw oflj ami being strained through cotton 
wool, is ready either for «ale or uae in the ■manufacr 
ture of bouquets. 

This essence of tuberose, like that of jasmine, is 
exceedingly volatile, and if sold in its pure state 
quickly "flics ofl" the handkerchief"; it is therefore 
necessary to add some fixing ingredient, and for this 
purpose it is bast to use one ounce of extract of orris, 
or half an ounce of exti-act of vanilla, to every pint 
of tuberose. 

Vanilla. — The pod orbean of the Vanilla plani- 



folia yjclds a perfume of raio excellence. When 
good, and if kept for some time, it becomes covered 
■with an effloresceace of needle crystals possessing 




properties similar to benKoio acid, but differing from 
it in composition. Few objccta are more Leautifnl to 
look upon tlinn this, when viewed by a microscope 
with the aid of polarized li^ht. 



KSTBACT OF V-iNl 



Vnnilla pod a, 
Rectified sjjiri 



}Ib. 
1 gallon 



Slit the pods from end to end, so as to lay open the 
interior, then cut them up in lengths of about a 
quarter of an inch, macerate with' occasional agitation 
for about a m'onth; the tincture Jhua formed will ohly 
require straining through cotton to be ready for any 
use that is required. In this state it is rarely sold 
for a perfume, bat is consumed in the manufacture 
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of compound odora, bouquets, or nosegays, as they 
are called. 

Extract of Vacilla is also used largely in the 
manufacture of hair-waahes, which are readily made 
by mixing the extract of vanitla with either rose, 
orange, elder, or rosemary water, and afterwards 
filtering. 

We need acareely mention, that vanilla ia greatly 
used by oooka and confectioners for 6avoring. 

Veebena, or Vervaine, — The scented species of 
this plant, the lemon verbena, Aloysia citriodora 
(Hooker), gives one of the finest perfumes with which 
we are acquainted ; it is well known as yielding a 
delightful fragrance by merely drawing the hand over 
the plant ; some of the little vessels or sacks containiBg 
the otto must be crushed in this act, as there is littlo 
or no odor by merely smelling at the plant. 

The otto, whieh can be extracted from the leaves 
by distillation with water, on account of its high price, 
is scarcely, if ever, DSed by the manufacturing per- 
fumer, but it is most successfully imitated by misjog 
Lthe otto of lemon grass, Andropogon scJiccnanthuB, 
with rectified spirit, the odor of- which resembles the 
former to a nicety. The following ia a good form for 
making the 
Extract or Vhrbbha. 
Rectified spirit, . . - , . _ , .1 pint. 
Otto of lemOn grass, i' 3 Jrochms, 
" lemon peel, . . . . . . 2 oa. . 
" orange peel, j oz. 
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After Btandiiig together for a few hours and then 
filtering, it is fit for sale. 

Another mixture of this kiinJ, presumed by the 
public to be made from the same plant, but of a 
finer quality, is oompoaed thus — it is sold under the 
title 

ExTUAlT DE VeRTEIKE. 

BectiGcd Bpirit, . . . . . . 1 pint. 

Otto of oraogc: jiccl, . .' . . , 1 oz. 

. " citron, . , . . ,1 draclmi. 

" . lemoQ grass, , . . , • . .2} dr^cbmSk 

Extrait de fleat d'orange, .. . , ' . . . 7 oz. ' 

" " . taberouse, . . . . 7 oj. 

Esprit de rose, . ". . , • ' ■ i pint. 

This mixture is exceedingly refreshing, and is one of 
the most elegant perfumes that is made. Being 
white, it does not stain the handkerchief. It is best 
when sold fresh made, as by age 'the citrine oils 
osidizG, and the perfume acquires an ethereal odor, 
and then customers say "it is sour." The vervaine 
thus prepared enters into the composition of a great 
many of the favorite bouquets that are sold under 
the title " Court Bouquet," and others which are 
mixtures of violet, rose,' and jagmine, with verbena 
or vervaine in different prj)portions. In these pfe- 
parations, as also in Eati de Portugal, and in fact 
wh<rre any of the citriue ottos are used, a much finer 
product is obtained by using grape ijpirit or brandy 
in preference to, the English corn spirit Jis a solvent 
for them. - Nor do they deteriorate so quickly in 
French spirit as in Ehglish. Whether this be due 
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to the oil of wine (osanthic ether) or not we cafinot 
say, but think it is so. • 

Violet. — 

" Thi! fonvard violet tlraa tliii I chide ; 
Sweet tbief, whence didtit thou steal &y Bweet that buibUb, 
If not from raj luve's breath?" 

The perfume exhaled bj the Viola odorata is so uni- 
versally admired, that to speitk in its favor would bo 
more than auperfluoua. The dtmand.for the " esaenco 
of violets" is far greater than the mannfacruring per- 
fumers are at present able to supply, and as a con- 
eequence, it is difficult to procure the genuine article 
through the ordinary sources .of trade. 

Real violet is, however, sold by many of the retail 
perfumers of the West End of London, but at a price 
that prohibits its use except by the affluent or extra- 
vagant votaries of fashion. The 'violet farms from 
whence the flowcra are procured to make this perfume 
are very extensive at Nice and Grasse, also in the 
neighborhood of Florence. The true smelling prin- 
ciple or otto of violets has never yet been isolated : a 
very concentrated solution in alcohol impresses the 
olfactory nerve with the idea of tie pl-esence of hy- 
drocyanic acid, which ia probably a true impreasion. 
Burnett says that the plant Viola tricolor {heart's 
ease), when bruised, amells like peach kernels, and 
doubtless, therefore, contains prusaic acid. ■*" 

Tlie flowers- of the heart's ease are scentless, but 
the plant evidently contains -a prhiciplo which in 
other species of the Viola, ia elimiuatod as the 
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"awect that smells" so beautifully alla^cil to by 
Sliakspcare. 

For commercial purposes, the odor of tbe violet is 
procured in combination with spirit, oil, or snet, pre- 
cisely according to the methods previously deaeribed 
for obtaining the aroma of some Other flowers before 
mentioned, such as those for cassie, jasmine, orange- 
flower, namely, by maceration, or by enjleurage, the 
former method beln^ principally Jidopted, followed 
by, when " essence" ia required, digesting the pomade 
in rectified alcohol. 

' Good essence' of violet9,'thuB made, is of a beau- 
tiful green colorj and, though of ^ rich deep tint, has 
no power to stain a white fabric, and its Ddor ia per- 
fectly natural. 

The essence df violet, as prepared for retail sale, is 
thus made, according to the quality and strength of 
the pomade : — Take from six to eight pounds of the 
violet pomade, ehop it up fine, and place it into one 
gallon of perfectly clean {free from fuse! pil) rectified 
Bpirit, allow it to digest for three weeks or a month, 
then strain off the essence, and to every pint thereof 
add three ounces of tincture of orris root, and three 
ounces of esprit de caaaie; it ia then fit for saio. 

We have often Been displayed for sale in drug- 
gists' shops plain tincture of orria root, done'up in 
nice bottles,* with labels upon them inferring the con- 
tents to bo "Extract of Violet;" customera thus onco 
" tajten in" arc fiot likely to- he so a second time. 

A good iMiTATioa EsSEXCB OP Violets is best 
prepared thus — 
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Spirituous extract of cassie pomade, 
Esprit de rose, from pomade. 
Tincture of orris, 

Spirituous extract of tuberose pomade, 
Ottaofaknonds, .... 



1 pint. 

} " 
i " 
i " 

3 drops* 



After filtration it is fit for bottling. In this mixture, 
it is the extract of cassie which has the leading smell, 
but modified by the rose and tuberose becomes very 
much like the violet; Moreover, it has a green color, 
like the extract of violet ; and as the eye influences 
the judgment hy th^ Sense of taste, so it does. with 
the sense of smell. Extract of violet enters largely 
into the composition of several" of the most popular 
bouquets, sruph as extract, of spring flowers and many 
others. 

ViffiVERT, or Kus-Kus, is the rhizome of an Indian 
grass. In the neighborhood of Calcutta, and in the 
city, this material has an extensive use by being 
manufactured into awnings, blinds, and sun-shades, 
called Tatty. During the hot seasons an attendant 
sprinkles, water over them ; this operation cools the 
apartment by the evaporation . of the water, and, at 
the same time, perfumes the, atmosphere, in a very 
agreeable manner, with the . odoriferous' principle of 
the vitivert. It has a smell between the aromatic or 
spicy odor and that of flowers — if such ajdistinction 
can be admitted. We clas^ify it with orris root, not 
that it has any odor resembling it, but beeause it has 
a like effect in use in .perfume^^ and because it is 
prepared its a tin'cture for -obtaining its odor. 

About four pounds of the dried vitiv^rt, as it is 
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imported, being cut small and aet to steep in a gallon 
of rectifieil spirits for a fortnight, producea-the 

,Es3HNCK OF ViTiVERT of the shops. In this state 
^ Is rarely used as a perfumo, although it is occasion- 




ally asked for by those who, pefhajjs, have learnt to 
admire- its 'odor by their previous residenile in " tbo 
Eastern clirae," The extract, essence, or tincture ti 
vitivert, enters into the'compogition of several of the 
much- ad mired and old boticjueta manufactured in the 
early days of perfumery in England, such as "Mous- 
aelaine des Indies," for which preparation M. Dol- 
eroi.v, in the zenith of his fame, created quite a. furor 
in the fashionable world. 

Essence of vitivert is also made by dissolving 2 oz, 
of otto of vitivert in 1 galh>n -of spirit; this prepara- 
tion is stronger than the tincture, as above. 

MARECHALii; and Eodquet du Roi, perfumes which 
have also "had their day," owe much of their pecu- 
liarity to the vitivert contained in them. 

Bundles of rftivert-are sold for perfuming linen and 
■preventing moth, and, when ground, ia used to manu- 
facture certain sachet powders. 

Otto of vitivert is procurable by distillation ; a haa- 
drcd-wefght of vitivert yields about 14 oa. of oltn. 
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which in appearance very much resembles otto of 
santal. I have placed a sample of it in the museum 
at Kew. 

VoLKAMERiA. — An exquisite perfume is sold under 
this name, presumed, of course, to be derived from 
the Volkameria inermia (Lindlhy). Whether it has 
a smell resembling the flower of that plant, or whether 
the plant blooms at all, T^e arq unable to say. It is 
a native of India, •and seems to be little known even 
in the botanic gardens of this country ; however, the 
plant Bas a name, and that's enough for the versatile 
Parisian perfumTei:, aid if the mixture he makes 
"tak«s*' with the fa Aionable, world — the plant which 
Christeils it has a fine perfume for a certainty ! 



iE]ss£NC£ OF Volkameria. 

Esprit de yiolette, 

tubereuse, 

jasmine, 

rose, ^ . 
Essence de muse, 



u 
u 
u 



1 pint. 

1 " 

i " 
i " 

2 oz. 



Wallflower (0!^eViaw^Au«).-^Exquisite as is the 
odor of this flower, it is not used in perfumery, though 
no doubt it might be, and vpry successfully too, were 
the plant cultivated for that. purpose/ To this flower 
we would direct particular attention, as ond well 
adapted for experimentsio. obtain Jts odoriferous prin- 
ciple in this -country, our climate being good for its 
production. The mode for obtaining its odor has 
been indicated when wesjJoke of heliotrope, page GO. 
And if it answers on .the stnall scale, there is little 
doubt of success in the large way, and there is no 
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fear but th^t the scent of. the eld Il3gli8h wallflower 
will^meet with a demand. 

An Imitaticn Essence of Wallflower can be 
compounded thus : — 

Extract fleur d'orangei . . • . . 1 pint. 

"• . vanilla, J " 

Esprit de rose, 1 '^ 

Extract of orris, - . . i " " 

" cassie, ^ i ** 

Essen tial* oil of almonds, 5 drops. 

AUoyr this mixture to be made up for two or ihree 
weeks j)xior to putting it up for sale. ' , 

Winter Green {Trientalis Uu7sopcea).-^A per- 
fuming otto can be procured by di3tilling the leaves 
of this plant : it is principally consumed in the per- 
fuming ,Qf soaps. Upon the strength of the name of 
this odorous plant a very nice handkerchief perfume 
is made. 

Iceland Winter Green. 

Esprit de rose, 
Essence of lavender, 
Extract of neroli, ■ 
vanillic 
vitivert, 
' cassie, 
" ambergris, 



u 
u 
ti 





1 pint 
















\ ' d 






% 





We -have now described all the iniportant odorifer- 
ous bodies .which are used by the manufacturing per- 
fumer, as derivcjl from the botanic kingdpm ; it may 
be understood that where an odoriferous material is 
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unnoticed, it has no qualities peculiar enough to he 
remarked on, and that the methods adopted for 
preparing its essence, extract, water, or oil, are ana- 
logous to those that have been already noticed, that 
is, by the processes of maceratiorij ab^orption^ or en- 
fleurage for flowers, by tincturation for.roots, and by 
distillation for seeds, modified under certain circum- 
stances. 

There are, however,* three other important deriva- 
tive odors— -ambergris, civet, and musk — which, being 
from the animal kingdom, are treated separately from 
plant odors, in order, it is considered, to render the 
whole matter less confused to manufacturers who may 
refdr to Ihem. . Ammonia and acetic acid, holding an 
indefinite position in the order we have laid, down, 
may also come in here without much criticism, being 
considered a& primitive odors. 

On terminating our remarks relating to the simple 
preparations of the odors of plants, and before we 
speak of perfumes of an animal origin, or of those 
compound odors sold, as b6uqudts, nosegays, &c., it 
may probably be interesting to give a few- facts and 
statistics, showing the ccJnsumption^ in England, of 
the several substances previously namied. 

QUAXTITIES OF ESSEXTIAL OiLS, OR OtTOS, PAYING \s. PER 

Pound Duty, entered for Home Consumption in the Year 

1852. ' " • 

lbs. 

Ottoofbergamot, ' . • ^- , ,• • • 28^74 

" caraway, . » . • • . \ 3^602 

" .cassia, 6,163 

" cloves, 595 
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■ 


lbs. 


OtUxoflaven.der, 


. . 12,776 


" lemon, .... 


. 67,348 


" peppermint, . 


. . . 16,0'59 


" . roses, .... 


. • .• . 1,268 


'' spearmint. 


. - . 163 


"• thyme, .... 


. . . .11,418 


" lemon gnuM, • ... 


• ) 


" citrondla, 


. y . 47,380 


And other ottos not otherwise described^ ) 


■ . • •• 


"«. 



Total essential pils or ottos' imported in one year, 196,346 

at the dutjr of 1«. per pound, yield a reypnue annually 
0^9,766/. i6«. •• 

It would appear by the above return that our con- 
sumption of otto of cloves was exceedingly small ; 
whereas it is probably ten times that amount. The 
fact is, several' of the English, wholesale druggists are 
very large distillers of this otto, leaving little or no 
room for the- sale and importation of foreign distilled 
otto of cloves. Again, otto of caraway, the English 
production of that article is quite eqUal to the -foreign ; 
also, otto pf lavender, which is drawn in this country 
probably to the exient of GOOOlbs. annually. 

There were also passed through the Oustom House 
for home consumption, in 1852—^ 

Pomatums, procured by epflenxage, maceration, " 
&c., commonly called " French Pomatums,** 
average value of 6«. per' pound, and paying 
a duty of. Is. per pound, valued by tie im- - 
porters at . . . . . . . . £1,306 

Perfumery not otherwise described ; value . £1,920 

■ TO* . ' 
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Ntimber of bottles of eau de Cologne, paying 

a duty of 1«. each,* . - . . . . 19,777 

Eevenue from eau de Cologne manufactured out of 
England, say 20,000 flacond at 8d. = 8,00W. annu- 
ally. -^ . 

The total revenue derived from various sources, 
even upon this low scale of duties, from the substance^ 
with which " Britannia perfumes her pocket handker- 
chief," cannot be estimated at less thati 40,000Z. per 
annum. Thi5,"^f ct)urse, includes the duty upon the 
spirits used in the home^manufacture of perfumery. 



SECTION JV. . 

' PBRFUilES'OF ANIMAL ORIGIN.' - 

I» the previous articles we have only spoken of the 
odors of plants; we now enter upon those materials 
used in* perfumery of an ammal origin. The first 
under our notice is-^'- . . • - - 

Ambergris. — Thijs substance is fgund in the sea, 
floating near the- islands of Sumatra, Molucca, and 
Madagascar;' also on the coasts of .America, Brazil, 
China, Jajan, and. the Coyomandel. The western 
coast of Ireland is often fo.und to yield large pieces of 
this substa'nce.t - The shores of the counties of Sligo, 
Mayo, Kerry, and the isles of Arran, are the principal 

* The diU]^ on eau de .Cologne is now, according to the last tariff, 
Sd. per flacon of 4 oz«, or 20s. per gallon, 
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places where it has been found. la the "Philoso- 
phical Transactions" there is an account of a lump 
foiind.on the beach of the first-mentioned county, in 
the yeat 1691, which weighed 52 oz., and was bought 
on the spot fot 20Z., but which afterwards was sold in 
London for more than 100?. (Philos. Trans. No. 227, 
p. 509). We are quite within limit in stating that 
majiy volumes concerning the origin of ambergris have 
been written, but the question respecting it is* still at 
issue. It is found in tbe stomachs of the most vora- 
cious fishes, these animals swallowing, at particular 
times, everything they happen to meet with. It haa 
been particularly found in the intestines of fhe sper- 
maceti whale, and most commonly in sickly fish, 
whence it is suppose^ to be the <;ause or effect of the 
disease. 

Some autliors, and among them Robert Boyle, con- 
sider it to "be (5f vegetable production,- and analogous 
to amber; hence its name amber-^m (gray) gray 
amber. It is not, however, within the province of 
this work to discuss upon the .various theories about 
its production, which ' could probably be satisfactorily 
explained if 6ur modern appliances were brought to 
bear upon the subject. The field is open to a;ny 
scientific enthusiast ; all reSent authors who mention 
it, merely quoting the facts known "more than a cen- 
tury ago. • 

A modern compiler, speaking of ambergris, says, 
"It smells /like dried cow-dung/* Never having 
8pae}led this* latter substance, we cannqt say whether 
the simile be correct; but we certainly consider that 
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its perfume is most incredibly overrated ; nor- can we 
forget that Homberg found that " a vessel in which 
he had made a long digestion of the human faeces had 
vfccquired a very strong and perfect smell of ambergris,- 
insomuch that any one would have thought that a 
. great quantity of essence of ambergris had been.made 
in it. The perfume (odor!) was so' strong that'the 
vessel was- obliged *to be mpved out of' the labora- 
tpry." . (Mem. Acad, ^aris, 1711.) 

Nevertheless, as ambergris'is extensively used as a 
perfume, In deference to those who admire its odor, 
• we presume thatit has to many an agreeable smell. 

Like bodies of this kind undergoing a slow decom- 
position and • po'ssessing little volatility, it, when 
mixed with other very fleeting gcents, gives perma- 
nence to them on the handkercliief, and for this 
qualify the perfumer esteems it much. 

Essence; of AMBEfiOBis 

Is only kept for mixing; when retailed it has to be 
sweetened up to the public" nose; it' is then called 
^ after the Parisian name 

ExTRArp d'Ambre, 

Esprit de rose triple, . . * . . . } pmt 
. Extract of ambergris, . . . • , ■ 1 " 
Essence of musk^ . . . - . j . " 
Extnict,of vanilla, '2 .omices. 

This perfume has such a lasting odof, that a hand- 
kerchief being well perfumed with itj will still retain 
an odor-.even after it has been washed. 



,4 
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The fact ie, that botb musk and .ambergris contain 
a Bubstanco which clings pertinaciously to woven 
fabrics, and not being soluble in weak alkaline lyes, 
ia still found upon the material after psBsing through 
the lavatory ordeal- 
Pondered ambergris ia ased in the manafaoture of 
cassolettes — little ivory or bone boxes perforated — 
which are made, to contain a paste of BtTong-isnielUiig 
Babstanees, to carry in the pocket or reticule ; also 
in the making of peau 4'EspagQe, or Spanish skin, 
used for perfuming writing paper and enreitipeB, and 
which will be described liereafter. 

Civet. — This substance is secreted by the Viverra 
civetfa, or civet cat. ' It i^ formed in a large double 




glandalar'receptacle between the anus and the puden- 
dum of the creature. Like many other substances of 
Oriental origin, it was first brought to this ' country 
by the Dutch. 

WbeA the circt cats are kept in a state of confine- 
ment, which at (ine tima was common in Amsterdam, 
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diey are placed in strong cages, so constnicted as to 
prevent the animal from turning round and biting 
the person employed in collecting the secreted sub- 
stance. This operation is said to be performed twice 
a ^eek, and is done by scraping out the civet with a 
small spoon : about a drachm at a time is thus obtained. 
A good deal of the civet now brought, to European 
markets is from Calicut, capital of the produce of 
Malabar, and from Bassora on the Euphrates. 

In Its pure state, civet has, to nearly all persons, 
a most disgusting odor ; but when diluted .to an in- 
finitesimal port.un, its perfume is agreeable.- It is 
difficult to ascertain the reason why the same sub- 
stance, modified only by the quantity of matter 
presented to the nose, should produce an opposite 
effect on the olfactory nerve ; but such is the case 
with nearly all odorous bodies, especially with ottos, 
which, if smellcd at, are far from nice, and in some 
cases, positively .nasty-rHSuch as otto of neroli, otto 
of thyme, otto of patchouly ; but if diluted with a 
thousand times its volume of oil, spirit, &c., then their 
fragrance is delightful. - 

Otto pf rose to many^has a sickly odor, but when 
eliminated in the homoeopathic quantities as it rises 
from a single rose-bloom, who is if that T^ill not 
admit that "the rose is sweet?*' The odor of civet 
is best imparted, not by actual contact, but by being 
placed in the neighborhood of absorbent' materials. 
Thus, when spread upon leather, which, being covered 
with sill^ and placed in a writing-desk,' perfumes the 
paper and envelopes delightfully, and so mucL so. 
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th^ they retain the odor after passihg throng the 
post. - ' ' 

Extract of Civet is prepared hy rubbing in a 
mortar one ounce of civet with an ounce of orris-root 
powder, or any other similar nM4;erial that will assist 
to break up or diyide the civet ; and then placing 
the whole into a gallon of rectified spirits; after, 
macerating for a i^nth, it is fit to strain off. ft is 
principally used as a " fixing'' ingredient^ in mixing 
essences of delicate odor. The Fr^hch perfumers 
use the extract of. civet more than .English manu- 
facturers, who secHi to prefer' eitrAct of musk. 
From a quarter of a pint ta^alf a'j)int is the trtmost 
that ought to be mixed with a gallon of any other 
perfume. ' " 

Castor is* a se,creti.on of the dastor fiber y oy beaver, 
very similar to civet. Though we have often heard 
of its being used in perfumery, we do not personally 
know that such is the case. . •. 

Musk. — ^This eitraordinary substancfe, like civet, 
is an animal' secretion ; it. is contained in excretory 
follicles Ubout the navel of the male animal. In the 
perfumery trade these little bags are called " pods,** 
and as imported it is called "pod musk.'* When 
the musk is separated from the skin ox- sack in 
which it is contained, it is t^en called "^rain musk." 

The musk-deer (ilfoi(?7iW« moschatus) is an inha- 
bitant of the greq»t mouijtairi range which, belts tlie 
north of India, and branches out into Siberia-, Thibet, 
and China. And it is also found in the Altaic range, 
near Lake Baikal, and in some other mountain ranges, 
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but always, on the borders of the line of perpetual 
snow. It is from the male animal only that the musk 
is produced. 




Hunk toi, «c,IualBize. - 

It fomerly wbs held in high repute as a medicine, 
and is still bo among Eastern nations. The miisk 
from Bootan, Tonqnin^and Thibet, is most esteemed, 
that from* Bengal is inferior, and from Kussia is of 
Btill lower quality. The strength and the quantity 
produced by a 'single animal varies with the season 
of the year ajid the age of the animnl. A single 
musk p<ld usually contains from two to tliree-drachms 
of grain musk. Musk is imported into Eiigland from 
China, in caddies of. from. 50 to 100 ounces each. 
When adulterated with the animal's blood, -which is 
often the-case, it fOrma into lumps or clots; it is', 
sometimes also ■mixed- with a dark, friable earth. 
Those pods in which little pieces of lead are dis- 
covered, as a general isule, yield the finest quality of 
musk ; npon this rule, we prefiume that the beat musk 
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IB *the most worthy of adulteration. Musk is re- 
markable for the diffusivenosB and Bubtlety of its 
Bcent ; everything in its viiShity soon becomes affected 
by it, and long- retains its odor, although not in 
actual contact vith it. 

It is a fashion of thq present day for people to 
say "that they. do not like musk;" but, neverthe- 
less, frota great experiebtTe in one of the largest 
mannfacturing perfumatories in Europe, we are of 
opinion that the public taste for musk is as great as 
any perfumer desires. Those substances containing 
it always take the preference in reiidy sale — so long 
as the.vepdor takes care to assure his customer " that 
there is no musk in it." 




The perfumer nses musk principally in the scent- 
ing of soap, sachet powder, apd in Inixing for liquid 
perfumery. The just reputation of Paris's original 
Windsor soap is due, in the maiii, to its delightful 
odor.' The soap is, donbtleA, of the finest quality, 
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but its perfume- stamps it among the Slite — ^its fra- 
^ance it owes to musk- . » • 

The alkaline reaction of soap is fav.orable to the 

development of the odoriferous principle of musk. 

!* If, however, a strong solution of potass beppilred^n 

to grain musk, ammonia is developed instead of the 

true musk smell; / - . 

EXIVIACT OF MtSK. 

Gmin musk, * • . * 2 oz. 

Rectified spirit, . . * • 1 gallon.* 

After'standing fo)r one. month, at a summer tempera- 
ture, it is fit to draw off. Such -an extrrfct ie that 
which is used for mixing in other perfumes. . That 
1^" extract of musk which is prepared for retail sale,, is 

prepared thus :r— ' 

EXTRMT DE Muse 

Extract of mugk (as nbove), .. '. . . 1 pint. 
" ambergris, . . . . . . i " 

' " rose triple, '. . . . . * . . i " . 



t»- 



". ■■: 



Mix and filter it ; it is then fit for bottliiig. 

This preparation is sweeter thaij pure extract of 
musk made According to our first formula, and is also 
more profitable to the vendor. ^ It will 'be -seen here- 
after that the original extract of musk is principally- 
used for a fixing ingredient in other, perfumes, to 
give permanence to p^ volatile odor; customers *rer 
quiring, in a general way, that which is incompatible, 
namely, that a perfume shall be strong to smeU, i. e. 
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,very volatile, and that it shall remain upon the hand- 
kerchief for a long period, ergo^ not volatile ! Small 
portions of extract of musk, mixed with esprit de 
rose, violet, tuberose^ and others, do, in a Measure, 
attain this object; that is,. after the violet, &.c., has 
evaporated, the handkerchief still retains an odor, 
which, although; n<^ .that of the original smell, jet 
gives *sati§faction, becdWt it is pjeasani to the nasal 
organ. . . -^ , 



V 
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SECTION V. 

• » 

AMMONiA.r— Under the vajiorug, titles of " Smelling 
Salts," "Preston Salts," " Inexhjiustible . SaUs," 
"Eau de Luce," " SalVjAtile," ammonia, mixed 
with other odoriferous bpdies, has been very exten- 
sively consumed as material for gratifying the olfac- 
tory nerve. 

The perfumer uses liq. amm. fortis, that is, strong 
liquid ammonia, and thd sesqui-carbonate of am- 
monia, for' preparing the various "salts" that te 
sells. These materials he does not- atteippt to make ; 
in fact, it is quite out of his province 'so to do, but 
he procures them ready for his hand through some 
manufacturing chemist. The best preparation for 
smelling-bottles is what is termed Inexhaustible 
Salts, which is prepared thus : — 



Liquid ammonia, 
Otto of rosemary, 
<'^ - **- English lavender, . 

" beVgamot, 

" cloves,' . 



1 pint 
1 drachm. 
1 " 

i " 
i " 



Mix th^ whole togethei* with agitation in a very 
Strong and well-stoppered bottle. 

This mixture is used by filling the smelling-bottles 
with any porous absorbent material, such as dsbestos, 
or, ,what is better, sponge cuttings, that have been 
well beaten, washed, and dried. These cuttings can 
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be procured at a nominal price from any of the 
sponge-dealers, being the trimming or roots of the 
Turkey sponge, which are cut off before the mer- 
chants send it into the retail market.' After the 
.bottles are filled with the sponge, it is thoroughly 
satuifated with the scented ammonia, but no more is 
poured in than the sponge will retain, wheji . the 
bottles are inverted; .&lf if by any ghance the am- 
monia -runs out and is li^ilt over certain colored 
fabrics, it causes a stain. When such an accident 
•happens, the person Vho sold it is invariably blamed. 

When the sponge is saturated properly, it will 
retain the ammomacal' odor longer than any other 
material; henoe, we presume, bottles filled in this 
way are called ^* inexhaustible," which name, how- 
ever, they do not sustain more th?in two or three 
months with any credit ; the \7arm hand soon dissi- 
pates the ammonia under any circumstances, and they 
require to be refilled. 

For transparent colored bottles, instead of sponge, 
the perfumers use what they call insoluble crystal 
salts ^sulphate of potass). The bottles being filled 
with crystals, are covered either with the liquid am- 
monia, scented ad above, or with alcoholic ammonia. 
The necks of the bottles are filled with a piece of 
white cotton ; . otherwise, wh^n inverted, from the 
non-absorbenj; quality of the crystals, the ammonia 
runs out, and causes complaints to be made. The 
crystals are prettier in colored bottles than the 
sponge; but in plain bottles the sponge appears quite . 

as handsome, and, as before observed, it holds the 

11* 
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ammonia better than any other material. Perfumers 
sell Also what is called White Smelling Salts, and 
Preston Salts. The White Smelling Salt -is the 
sesqui-carbonate of ammonia in powder, with which 
is mixed any .perfuminff otto that is thought fit,-^. 
lavender otto giving, as a general rule, the mostsatis- 
faction. , • * • 

Preston Salts, which is*^e cheapest of all the 
ammoniacal compounds; il composed of some easily 
decompos&ble salt of ammonia axid lime, such as equal 
parts of milriate of ammonia, or of sesqui-carbonate^ 
of ammonia, and of fresh-slaked lime. When t^e 
bottles are filled with this compound, rammed in very 
hard, a drop or two of some cheap otto is poured x)n 
the iop prior to corking* l?or this purpose otto of 
French lavender, or otto of b'ergamot," answers very 
well. We need scarcely mention that the corks are 
dipped intp melted, sealing-wax, or brushed ovci* with 
liquid wax, that Is, -red or black wax dissolved in 
alcofeol, to which a snlali portion of ether is added. 
The only other -compound of ammonia that is sold in 
the perfumery trade is Eau de Luce, though properly 
it 'belongs to the di;uggist. When correctly, made^ 
which is very rarely the case — it retains the re- 
. markable odor of oil of amberywhich renders it cha- 
racteristfc. " -• ' 

Eau de Luce. ^ 

Tincture *of4)enzohi ; or, 
" . balsam of Peru, 



Qtto of lavfender, 
Oil of amber, 
Liquor ammonia, 



1 OSi. 



10 drops. 
6 " 
2'oz. 
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If requisite, strain through cotton wool, but it must 
not be. filtered, as it should hav^^tbe appeacrance of a 
milk-white emulsion. 

AcfiTic Acid and its Use in Perfumery. — The 
puifgencyof the odor of -vinegar naturally brought 
it into flie earliest use in the art of perfiftnfery. 

The acetic acid, evolved by distilling acetate of 
copper (verdigris), is the'tfrue ** aromatic" vinegar of 
the old alchemists. 

The modern aromatic vinegar is the concentrated 

acetic acid aromatized with various ottos, camphor, 

&c., thus — 

Aromatic Vinegar. 

Concentrated acetic ^cid, 8 oz. 

Otto of English lavender, , 2 drachtns. 

" " rosemary, , 1 drachm. 

" cloves, . . .■ . . . . 1 " 

" camphor, . . • . . * . . 1 oz. 

First dissolve the bfuised camphor in the acetic 
acid, then add the perfumes ; aftei* regaining together 
for a few days, with occasional agitation, it 'is to-be 
Btrain"ed, and is then ready for use. • 

Several forms for th^i pfeparatiod of this substance 
have been published, almosjb 'all of which, however, 
appear to complicate and mystify a process that is 
all ftimplrcity. • . • 

The most popular itrticle of this kind is — 

HfiNRY'p Vinegar. 

Dried leaves of rosemary, rue, wormwood, sage, ' 
min\, and lavender flowers, each, . .• ^ . i oz. 

Braised nutftieg, cloves, angelica root, and cam- 
phor, each, . . • . . .* .' . }oz. 

Alcohol (rectified), 4 oz. 

Concentrated acetic acid, \^ ^i** 
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Macerate the materials for a day in the spirit; 
then add the acid^ and digest for a week longer, at a 
temperature of about 14° C. or 15° C. Finally, press 
out the new aromatized acid,- ^nd filter it. # 

AsL this, mixture must not go into the ordinary me- 
tallic tincture press, for the obviQu^ reason of the 
chemical action that would ensue, it is |;)est to drain 
as much of the liquor awa/ fts we cai^ by means of a 
common funnel, and then to save the residue from 
thg interstices of the herbs, by tying them tip in a 
linen cloth, and subjecting them to pressure by means 
of an* ordinary, lemoir-squeezer, or similar devicQ. 

YlKAIGRE A LA. RoSE. 

Concentrated acetic acid, '. . • . . 1 oz. . 
Otto of roses, • \ . ••• i drachm. 

Well shaken together. 

It is obvious that vinegars differently perfumed may 
be .made%ih a similar manner to the above, by using 
other ottos in' place of the otto of roses. AH these 
concentrated vinegars are used in the same way as 
perfumed ammonia, that is, by pouring three or four 
drachma into an ornamental " smelling'* bottle, pre- 
viously filled with crystals o£ sulphate of .potash, 
which form's the "sel de vinaigre" of the shops; or 
upon sponge into little silver boxes, called vinaigrettes, 
from their French origin. The use of these vinegars 
had their origiji in the presumption of keeping those 
who carried them from the effects of- infectious.dis- 
ease, doubtlesi^ springing out of the story of the " four, 
thieves' vinegar," which in thus rende^jed in Lewis's 
Dispensatory : 
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'^Jtis said that during the pjague at Marseilles, 
four persons, by the use. of this preservative, attended, 
unhurt, multitudes of those that were, aflFected ; that 
uivier the color of these services^ they robbed both 
the sick and the dead ; and that being afterwards ap- 
prehended, one of them saved himself from the gal- 
lows by disclosing the composition of the prophylactic 
(d ,very likely story ! !), which was as fellows : — 

• ■ 

' ViXAIGRlS DES QUA.TRE VOLKURS, OR FoUR ThIEVES* ViNEGAR. 

'Take fcesh tops of common wormwood, B6man 
wbriwood, rosemary, sa«e, mint, and rue, of 

each, . * . • ■ • . . • '• • j oz. 

Lavender flowers, . . . . . . 1 6z. 

Garlic, calamus aromaticus, cinnamon, cloves, 
and nutmeg, eacti^, • . ' . . .1 drachm. ■ 

Camphor, . ... . ' . ; . i oz. . 

Alcohol or brandy, . . ... . 1* oz. 

Strong vinegar, * * . 4 pints. 

Digest all the materials, except the camphor and 
spirit, in a closely covered vessel for a fortnight, at a 
summer heat; then express and filter the vinaigre 
produced, ftnd add the camphor previously dissolved 
in the brandy or spirit." • • 

A very similar and quite as effective a preparation 
may be made by dissolving the odorous principle of 
the plants indicated in a mixture of aldohol and acetic 
acid. Su'ch preparations, however, are more within 
the province of the druggist than perfumer. There 
are, however, several preparations of vinegar which 
are sold to some extent for, mixing with the water for 
lavatory purposes and the bath, their . vendors en- 
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deayoring to place them in competition with Eau de 
Cologne, but with little arail. Among them may be 

enumerated — . 

' * . 
Hygienic or Pbeventite Vinegar. 

m 

Brandy, 

Otto of cloves, . 

*'. lavender, 

" marjoram. 
Gum benzoin, 

Macerate these together for a few -hours^ tten 
add-F— . • • ' ' 

Brown vinegar, . . • . . . . .2 pints. 

I- -• 

and strain or filter, if recjuisite, to be bright. 



Toilet Vinegar (d la VioleUe). 
Extract of caSsie, .. .. .. . . . J pint. 



. • . 




. 1 -pint. 


% . 


• 


. • 1 dra<chm. 


*. • * 




. .1 "■ • 

« 


s 


% 


. • . i " 


•s • 




. 1 oz. 



a 



oms 



} 



. * 



<( 



Esprit de rose, triple, • . . . , . . J " 
White wine vinegar, . . ,. ' .. . , 2 pints. 

TqjLET ViNEQAR (d la Rose). 

Dried rose-feaves, 4 oz. 

Esprit de rose, triple, . . • . . . . . } pinrt. 
White wirte vinegar, . , ^ , .. . .2 pints. 

Macerate. in a clos«* vessel for a fortnight, then 
filter aud bottle for s'ale. -^ . 

• « 

ViNMGRfi DE Cologne. . 

To eau de Cologne, 1 pint, 

Add, strong acetic acid, .... . . i oz. 



Filter if necessary. 
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Without tmnecessarily repeating similar formnlse, 
it will be obvious to the reader that vinegar of any 
£Lower may be prepared in a similar way to those 
above noticed ; thus, for vinaigre k la jasmine, or for 
vinaigre k la fleur d'orange, we iiave only to substi- 
tute the esprit de jasmine, or the esprit de fleur 
d'orange, in. place of the Eau de Cologne, to produce 
orange-flower or "jasmine Vinegars; however, these 
latter articles are not in demand, and our only reason 
for explaining how such preparations mny be made, 
is in order to suggest the methods of procedure to 
any one' desirous.of malring them leading articles in 
their trade. 

We perhaps may -observe, en passant^ that where 
economy in the production of any of the toilet vine- 
gars is a mattier of consideration, they have only to 
be diluted with rose-water down to the profitable 
strength reqi^red. 

. Any of the perfumed vinegars tHat are required to 
produce opalescence, when mixed with w^ter, must 
contain some gum-resin, like the hygienifc vinegar, 
as above. Either myrrh, benzoin, storax, or tolu, 
answer equally well. 
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SECTION VI. 



BOUQUETS AND KOSEQAYS. 



In the previous articles we have ende^ivored' te 
explain the Aode of preparing the primitive perfumes 
— the original odors of plants. It will have been 
observed, that .while the majority can be obtained 
under the form of otto or essential oil, there are 
others .which hitherto have not been isolated, but 
exist only in solution in alcohol, or in a &'tty body. 
Of the latter . are included all' tlxat are mo'st prized, 
with the exception 'of otto of rose — tbat diamond 
among the odoriferous gemEf. Practically, we have 
no esseiitial oils or ottos of Jasmine, Vanilla, Acacia, 
Tuberose, Cassie, Syringa, Violets, and others. What 
we kyow of these odors is derived from esprits, 'ob- 
tained from oils pr fats, in which the seveVal flowers 
have been repeatedly infused, and afterwards infusing 
such fats or oils in alcohol. Undoubtedly,* these 
odors are-the most generally pleasing, while thoscT made 
from the esaential oils (z. e. otto), dissolved in spirit, 
are of a secondary chararster. The simple odors, 
when isolated, are called Essential Oils or Ottos ; 
when dissolved or existing in solution in alcohol, by 
the English, they are tfej-med Essences, and by the 
French Extrait& or Esprits ; a few exceptions prove 
this rule. Essential oil of orangc-pepl, and of lemon- 
peel, are frequently termed in the trade " Essence" 
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of orange ^nd "Essence" of lemons, instead of 
tiaL oil or otto of lemons, ic- The s^^ner the corr<wt 
nomenclature is used in perfomerr. as veil as :r. tlie 
allied arts, the better, and the ferver blandert vill be 
made in 'the dispensatory. It appears to the writer, 
tlutt if the nomenclature of tLese substance^ vere 
revised, it would be serriceable ; and Le wouid sog- 
gest that,- as a significant, brief, and cocpreLeLfire 
term, Otto be used as a prefix to denote tLat i^t:ch 
and such a body is the odoriStrous prin'irfple of tLe 
plant. We should then hare orto of lairez^der ii*«ead 
of essential oil of lavender. Jlc. &c. In tLis work h 
"will be seen that the writer has generallj aii>e<i the 
word OTTO in place of " essential oil." in accorflnxioe 
with his views. Where there ezii>tE a 6olu:ioii of an 
essential oil ill a fat oil, the necesffity of some leuch 
significant distinction is rendered obviouj?, for cowj- 
mercially sucL articles are still callt^l "gils" — '>il of 
jasmine, oil of roses, &c. It cannot be expected that 
the public- will use the words *^fat" oil and "ebsen" 
tial" oil, to distinguish these differences of comf^osi- 
tion. 

There are several good reasons why the od^;riferous 
principle of plants should not be denominated oils. 
In the first place, it is a bad prim*iple t^i ^ive any 
class of substances the same signification as those 
belonging to another. Surely, there are enough 
distinguishing qualities in their composition, their 
physical character, and chemical reaction, to warrant 
the application of a significant name to tliat hirge 
class of substances known as the aroma of j/lantH ! 

12 
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When the qhemical nomenclature was last revised, 
the organic bodies were little dealt with. . We know 
that We owe this universal." oil" to the old alchemist, 
much in the samt way *aS'^ spirit*' hap been used, 
but a little con3ideratibn quickly indicates the folly 
of its continued use*/ We can no longer call otto of 
rosemary, or otto of nutmegs, essential oil of rose- 
mary or nutmegs,- with any more propriety than we 
can term sulphuric acid ">>ir* of vitriol. All the- 
chemical works speak of the odoriferous bodies as 
' "essential'' v "volatile" oils, and of the greasy 
bodies as *'fat*' or "unctuous" oils. Oils, properly 
80 called, unite with ^lifiable bases and 'form soap ; 
whereus the essential or volatile oils, i. e. what we 
wx)uld please to call the ottos, ^o no such thing. On 
ihe contrary, they unite With acids in the majority of 
instances. 

The word oil must hereafter be confined to those 
bodies to whieh its literal meaning refers — fat, unc- 
tuous, inodorous (When pure), greasy substances — 
and -can no longer be applied to those odoriferous 
materials Whicji possess qualities diametrically op^ 
site to oil. .We have grappled with "spirit,**^ and 
fixed its meaning in a chemical sense; we have^ no 
longer "spirit" of Sialt, or "spirit" of hartshorn. 
Let us no longer have almond oil " essential," almond 
oil " unctuous," and the like. 
^ It remain? only for us to complete the branch of 
perfumery which relates to odors for the handker- 
chief, by giving, the formulae for preparing the most 
favorite ".bouquets" and "nosegays." These, as 
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before stated, are but mixtttres of the Simple ottos in 
spirit, which, properly bfenHed, produce an agreeable 
and characteristic odor, — an effect upoir the smelling 
nerre (Similar to that which music or the mixture of 
harmonious sounds produces upon the nerve of hear- 
ing, that of pleasure. 



The ^I'HAmbra Pebiuhe;* 



Extract of ttibereufle, . 
geraniami' . 
acadia^ . 
fleur d'orange, 
ciyet, . 



(I 
tc 
u 



, . 1 pint. 

* * « 



Extract of acacia, 
*^ j&BiBiine, 

" rose triple, 

*< fleiur»d'orang&, 

" tuberense, 

"• ' . civet, . 

Otto of almojids, . 



The Bosphorus BouquetI^ 
• • • i • 






: of each, *. 



. 1 pint. 



. i " 



. 10 drops. 



• 6ouQU»r D* Amour. 



Esprit de rose, 



« 



jasmine, 
• " violette, 

'' cassie, 

Extract of musk, \ f i, 

". * ambergris, j ' * * * .* 



from pomade, of each, * . . 1 pint. 



. i " 



Mix ai^d filter. 
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BotJQUKT DES FlEUBS OU YaL D^AKDOkBE. 

Extrait de jasmine, ^ • 

" rose, • 

u vittlette ' f pomade, of each, . 1 pint. 

" ' tuberose, j * • • 

Extract of orris, . .' ; ' . . . '. 1 " 
Otto of geranium, ^ ^ . . J ©z. 





BucKiifGHAM Palace Bouquet. 
Extrait de fleur d'orange. 



'^ cassie, 



jasmine, p^oni po 

'* . rose, ' I • * 



from pomade, of each, I pint 



" violette, 

" tubero'se, > 



Extraet of onjs, Kf^^ch , , .'.*«' 

K' " ambefgris, J ' * 

Otto of neroli, ........ jdracbm. 

/ " lavender, , . . •.#.,. i " 

" rose, . . . . . . . t " 

t Bouquet de CARaLiNE ; also called Bouqueh des Delices. 

Extrait de rose, ^ 

from pomade, of each, . .1 pint. 

Extract of orris, ) ^ . * • • i // * 

•«. amberiria, pf **'='^ * 

Otto of bergamot, 'i 
" * Limette, C of each, , - . ,^ , . . i oz. 
« ' cedtet, J * * 

> . • ' The Court tNbsEG ay. 

?■■ - • ' 

jg Extrait de rose, -v 

*■. ^^ " violette, I of each, . . '. . l,pitit. » 

• -^ ^. V . " jasmme, J 

./Biprit de rose triple, • . . . .•,.!," 

I of each, • . • . 1 oz. 

li'tHto of lemon, ) /• i. j «r 

' '^^ , ' ^ }. of each, • . . • i " 
. •• bergamot, j 

.;?:.?.'".** neroli, Idrachji^ 



i' ;,.- Enxrit de rose tri 

N -^t naraotofmuslr. 



'j-, « ambergris. 



f ' * 



• 
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Eau 9e Cpyfre. 

This, is an* old-fashioned French perfuml9, presumed 
to be derived from the Cyperus escuhntua by some, 
and by others to be so named after the Island of 
Cyprus ; the article sold, however, is made thus — 

Extract of musky *..*.. .1 pint ' 
'^ Ambergris, 



'' vanill^ 

'' ' tonquih bean. 



ofeach, ... . J " 

" •. orris, 
Esprit de rose triple, . ' . *. . .2 pintff. 

The mixture thus formed is one of the iQOBt lasting 
odors that can be made. 

Emprsss Eugenie's NosEGAt. 

Extract of musk, ^ 
" vamlla, I 

" tonquin, h^®*^'^' .... i pmt. 

" neroli, j . 

" geranium 



Qium, \ 

triple, -v of each, .. 



" rose triple,-^ of each, .. » • J " 

'^ sautal, 



r 



- of each, 



u 



.EsxEBHAZY Bouquet* 

E^trait dc fleur d*orange (from pomade)^ . - • 1 pint. 

Esprit d04t)se triple, 1 '^ 

Extract of vitivert, . ' 

" vanilla, 

*i orris, 

" tonquin, 

Esprit de neroli^ . . . . . . 1 * 

£2xtract of ambergris, ... . • i ^ 

Otto of santal, ^ } drachm. 

" doves, . . . . . • J " 

12* 
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Notwithstanding the complex mixture here given, 
it is the vitivert that gives this bouquet its peculiar 
character. Few perfumes have excited greater /liror 
while in fashion. 

Ess Bouquet. 

The reputation of this perfume luus given rise to 
numerous imitations of the original article, more par- 
ticularly on the continent. In many of the shops in 
Oermai^y and in France will be seen ^trottles labelled 
in close imitation of those sent out by Bayley and Co., 
Gock^ur Street, London, who are, in truth, the ori- 
ginal makers. 

Esprit de rose triple, - • . • ' . .1 pint. 

£ztra(^ of ambergris, - . . . 2 oz. 

" orris, . : . . . . 8 " 

Otto of lemons, -. • i '' 

" bergamot, . . . • . . . 1 " 

« 

The name ^' Ess" bouquet, which appears to puzzle 
some folk, is but a mere contraction of "essence" of 
bouquet. 



Eatt de Cologne. (Ld premier^ qucUit^,) 

Spirit (from'grape), 60 over proofj 
Otto of neroli, Pdale, 

" " Biffarade, * 

" rosem&ry, 

" orange-peel, . 

" citron-peel, •. 

" bcrgamot-peel, 



^ gallons. 
3 oz. 

1 « 

2 « 
6 ^' 
6 «. 
2 « 



Mix with agitation ; then allow it to stand for a 
few days perfectly quiet, before bottling. 
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Eau db Cologne. (La deuxieme qualitS,) 

Spirit (from corn), 6 gallons. 

Otto ofneroli, Petit-grain^ . . . . . . 2 oz. 

^ ". PetaU, *' . . . s. ; . } " 

" rosemary, 2 " • 

" 6r?inge-peel, '\ 

" lemon, ^cfeach, . . . . 4 " 

" bergamot, J 

• Although Eau de Cologne was originally introduced 
to the. public as a sort of "cure-all,*'- a regular 
"elixir of life,'* it now takes 'its place, not as a phar- 
maceutical product, but among perfumery. Of its 
remedial qualities we can say nothing, such' matter 
being irrelevant to the purpose of this took. " Con- 
sidered, however, as a perfume, with ^he public taste 
it ranks very high ; -and although it is exceedingly 
volatile. &nd evanescent, yet it has that excellent 
quality which is called " refreshing." Whether this 
be due to the.rosemary or to the spirit, we cannot say, 
but think something may be attributed to both. One 
important thing relating to Eau de Cologne m"ust not, 
however, pass unnoticed, and that is, the quality of 
the spirit used in its manufacture. The utter im- 
possibility of making brandy with English spirit in 
any way to resemble the real Cognac, is well known. 
It is equally inipossible to make Eau de Cologne with 
English spirit, to resenlble the original' article. To 
speak of the "purity" of French spirit, or of the 
" impurity" of English spirit, is equally absurd. The 
fact is, that spirit derived from grapes, and spirit 
obtained from com, have each so distinct and charac- 
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torifitic an aroma, that the one cannot bo mistaken 
for the other. The odor of grape spirit is said to 
be due to the- ceanfhic ether which it contain^, ' The 
English spirit, on the other hand, owes its odor to 
fusel oil. So powerful is the ceanthic ether in the 
French spirit, that notwithstanding the addition to it 
of such intensely odoriferous substances as the ottos 
of neroli, rosemary, and others, it still gives a, cha- 
racteristic perfume to the prodiicts m^de containing 
it, and hence the difficulty of preparing Eau de Co- 
logne with any spirit destitute of this substance. 

^Kfhough very fine Eau de ColognE is often made 
by merely mixing the ingredients as indicated in the 
recipe as above, yet it ia better, first, to mix all the 
citrine ottos tfith spirit, -and then to distjl the mix- 
ture,- afterwards adding to_ the _dia til late the rosemary 
~ and nerolies, such process being the one adopted hj 
the most popular house at Cologne. 

A great many, forms for the manufacture of Eau 
de Cologne have been published, the authors of some 
of the' recipes evidently having no knowledge, in a 
practical sense, of what they ivere putting by theory 
on paper; other venturers, to' show their lore, have 
searched out all the aroniatics of Liiidley's Botany, 
and would persuade us to use absinthe, hyssop, anise, 
juniper, marjoram, caraway, fennel, cumin, cardamom, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, serpolet, angelica, cloves, lavender, 
camphor, balm, peppermint, galanga, lemon thyme, 
See. &c. &c. - _ 

All tlieao, however, are but hum ! Whore it 

is a mere matter of profit, and the formula that we 
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liave given la too expensive to prodace the article 
required, it is better to dilute the said Cologae with- 
a weak spirit, or with roae-water, rather than other- 
wise alter its form ; becauac, altliough weak, the true 
aroma of the original article ia retained. 

The recipe of the second quality of Eau de Cologne 
ia given, to show that a vei^ d,Bcent furticle^otm be 
produced with English spirit, •' . ,-i " 

FlvOWBRB of Ellllf. 

Extract of white rose (see White Rose), . . 1 pint. 



Roi-Ai. Hd.vt- BocguET. 



Ejprit de rose triple, . 

" acapia, 

". fleiir d' orange, 






BoirquET DB Flora ; 
Esprit de 



;, ExTBiCT OP Fi-owEBa. 



tabercuae, I fmni pomade, of each 

" violette, ) 

Extract of bejiKoiii, ,li 

Otto of berganiot, 2 

" lemon, 1 

It > of each, 

" ontnge, J ' 



. h 
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^m Esprit de rose, 

^K- Extract of vsnillit, 


2 puita. 
J pint. 
2oz. 
2 " 
i pint. 
i drachm. 


B. moalc, . ... 
Bik- OtU-«f cloves, . . A. . 


^^^Bv> Flevb d'Italig; OB Italian Noskoai 




^K^^ Esprit de rose, &om pomade,- 

"^ II rose triple; . . . •- , . 

" Stw,! } ^'°"' p°""^^' '="<'''' 

Estract of caartej 

" musk, 1 

" amWgri.,1 "f^"^'^' - ■ 


. 2 pints. 
. Ipiut.' 

. I " 

. i " 

. 2oz. 


Jockey Clcb BoiqueT. [EagUskfonmda.) ^^^ 


cixtr&ct of omSjrooCi^ . • ^ . - 
r. ■ ; , Esprit de rose, triple, . . . , . 

" roaedc pomade, .... 
EjLtrait de casalc, 1 , r l 

" nmbecgria, .... 
(Htoof l)crt,'.iniot, 




Jockey Club BevquEt. - [F.-cnr^h fvrimda.) .^ 


Kspril de roae', de pomadSfc .... 




Extract of civetj .••... 


: L: ■ 


^^^^^^HRerent to tho original English recipe, it must bfl^^^H 
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vc mem be re J that all the French perfumes are made 
of brand J, t, e. grape spirit; whereas the English 
perfumes are mode with corn spirit, which alone 
modifies their odor. Though good- for Bome mixtares, 
yet for others the grape spirit is very objectionable, 
. on account of the predominance of its own aroma. 
We have spoken of the difi'erence in the odor between 
the English and French spirit ; the marked distinction 
of Efitish and Parisian perfumes made according to 
the same recipes is cntkeTy duo to the different spirits 
employed. Owing to the strong " bouquet," as the 
French say, of their spirit in comparison with ours, 
the" continental perfumers claim a superiority in the 
quality of their pevfumos. Now, although we candidly 
admit that some odors are better when prepared with 
grape spirit than with that from cOrn ^irit, yet there 
are others which are- undoubtedly the best when pre- 
pared with spirit derived from the latter source. Musk, 
arahergria, civet, violet, tubereuse, and jasmine, if we 
require to retain their true aroma when in solution in 
alcohol, must be made with the British spirit. 

All the citrine odors, verveine, vulnerary waters, Eau 
de Cologne, Eau de Portugal, Eau d' Arquebuzade, and 
lavender, caii alone be brought to perfection by using 
the French spirit in their manufacture. Ifextract of 
jasmine, or extract of violet, kc, he made with the 
French or brandy spirit, the true characteristic odor 
of the flower is lost to the olfactory nerve-— so com- 
pletely docs the oeanthic ether of the grape spirit hide 
the flowery aroma of the otto of violet in solution with 
it. This solves the paradox that English extract of 
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Tiolet and its compounds, "spring flowers," "fcc, is at 
all times in demand on the Continent, although the 
very flowers with which we make it are grown there. 

On the contrary, if an English perfumer attempts 
to make Eau de Portugal, &c., to bear any compari- 
son as a fine odor to that made by Lubin, of Paris, 
without using grape spirit, his attempts will prove a 
failure. True, he makes Eau de Portugal even with 
English corn spirit, but judges of the article — and 
they alone can stamp its merit—discover instantly 
the same difleronce as the connoisseur finds out between 
" Patent British" and foreign brandy. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to observe 
that what is sold in this country as British brandy is 
in truth grape spirit, that is, foreign brandy very 
largely diluted with English spirit ! By this scheme, 
a real semblance to the foreign brandy flavor is main- 
tained ; the difierence in duty upon English and foreign 
spirit enables the mak-ers of the " capsuled" article to 
undersell those ^ho veijd the unsophisticated Cqgnac. 

Some chemists, not being very deep in the " tricks 
of trade," have thought that some davoring, or that 
ccanthic ether, was used to impart to British spirit the 
Cognac aroma. An article is even in the market 
called "Essence of Cognac," but which is nothing 
more than very badly made butyric ether. 

On the Continent a great deal of spirit is procured 
by the fermentalj^Lon of the molasses from beet-root ; 
this, of course, finds its way into the market, and is 
often mixed with the grape spirit ; so, also, in England 
we .have spirit from potatoes, which is mixed in the 




a spirit These adulterations, if we may so term 
it, modify the relative odors of the pritnitive alcohols. 

A Japakese Pbrfdse. 
Ibctrairt of rose triple,! 
" viliverti. 

" patchonlj, V of each, .... i pint. 

" _ Bantal, J 

" yervaine, . . , . , . '. J " 

Kkw GARDKtf NoaEOir. 
Eaptjt de neroli {Peiale), 1 pint. 



tubereuse, I from pomailei of each, 

jaamiue, J 

geranium, 

amburgtis, J 



of eacb) . . '. . 3 o: 



E^D DXS MlLLEFLKDBS. 



" "Esprit de .rose triple, . 
le dp. pontBile, 
tubereuse, 



from pomadoj of eacb, 
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These ingredients are to remain together for at 
least a fortnight, then filtered prior to sale. 

MiLLBFLEUSS ET LaVEKDER. 

Essenee of lavender (itft^cAam), .... i pint. 
£aa des millefleui:?, ■ 1 * ^' 

Decboix's Milleflower Latexd^r.. 

Spirits from grape, . . . . -. . . . 1 pint. 
French otto of lavender, -. . . . . 1 oz. 

Extract of ai&bergris, . . . . .^ . 2 oz. 

• 

The original ^' lavender aux millefleurs" is that of 
Delcroix ; its peculiar odor is due to the. French otto 
of lavender, which, although some folks like it, is very 
inferior to Ihe "English otto of lavender; hence the 
formula. first given is far superior to that by the m- 

most superseded the original pre- 
parations. 

• There are several other compounds or bouquets of 
which lavendjer is tjae leading ingredient, and frotn 
which they take theii^ name, such as lavender and 
ambergris,' lavendei" and musk, lavender and mar^ 
chale, &'a., all of which ard composed of fine spirituous 
essences of 'lavender, with about 15 pef cent, of any 
of the other ingredients.. 

• Bouquet du Marechale. ■• • 

Esprit dero8,Wple, ' \ ^^^^i ' . . jV^' 
Extrait de near d'orange, J 



" vitivcrt, 

" vanilla, 



" orris. 



* i( 



. tonquin. 
Esprit de neroli, 



of each, , . . '. J " 
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Extractor mwk, ' ] of each, " . . ' . J pmt. 
" ambergnS;! 

otto of cloves, )f^^ ^ .i drachm. 

« santal, ) 

. Eau oe Mousselaine. 

Boaquet m&^lcHale, . . .*'.'. . 1 pint. 
Extrait de casaie, y •' . 

. " rose, J . . • . 

•4 

Ottaof santal, • . . '. . . . . 2 drachms. 

Bouquet de MoinrpELLiEB. 

Extrait de tubereuse, . . 1 . « , 1 pint 

* " rose de pomade, . • . .••!•." 

" • rose triplej » . . . . 1 *' 

Extract of mask, | ^^^^ 1 . . j « 

" ambergris, J , 

Otto of cloyes, > . * . . . . . H drachm. 

" be'rgamot, . . , . . • ^} oz. 

Caprice de xa M0I)e. 



' tf 



Extrait de jasmine, 
" tubereuse 



] 

* f 0^ each, . 

J • 



\ pint 



cassie, 
*' fleur d^oraAge, 

Otto of almonds, 10 dropst 

" nutmegs, . .* . . . . 10 " 
Extract of civet; . * \ pint 

May Flowers. 
Extract of rose (de pomade), \ 



" jasmine. 



of each, . . } pint 



fleur d'orange, 
'' cassie, 

« vanilla, . . . ... . 1 " 

Otto of almonds, \ drachm. 
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JTeptune, or Naval Noseoat. 

Extmit de rose, triple, 
" ^antal, 

" ^ * vitivert, 

patchouly, . 

• verbena, . 



-of eecb, 



it 



i pint.- 



i " 



Bouquet of ali> Nations. 

Countries wherein the Odors • 
arf produced. 

Turkey, Esprit de rose triple, 

Extract of Jasmine, 



Africa, . . . 
Enolakd, . . 
Francs, . . . 
South Ambric^, 
Timor, ;. .. 
Italy, . . 

HllfDOpBTAK, 

, Ceylon, . . 
Sardinia, . 

TONQUIN, . 



• > 



lavender, 
tabereuse^ 
. vanilla,-* 
gantal, ^ 
violet, . 
patchouly, 
Otto of citronella,- . 
" lemons, 

Extract of (nusk, . . 

Isl^ or Wight Boi^uit. 



u 
tt 
it 
u 
tl 
u 



Extract of orris, 
". . vitivert, 
'' sental, 



u 



rose. 



Bouquet du Roi. 
Extract of jasmine, 1 

. " violet^ L from pomade, of effch, 

rose, . J 



.« 



It 



vanilla;) ^f-^ach 
" • vitivert, J 
• musk, ) 



tl 



ambergris, j 
Otto .of bergamot; 

cloves, • • 



of each, 



tt 






} pint, • 
.J " . 

i " 

i " 
1 '^ 

f drachm, 
i oz. 
i pint. 

i pint w 
1 « 



1 pint,' 

t pint. ■ 

1 oz. 

1 oz. 

1 drachm* 
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POUQUET DE LA BeIHE. 



9 

spn e s , I £^^jj^ pomade, of each, • 1 pint. 

Extr^it de Violette, 3 r-^ > > r 



Esprit 

Extifiit 

" tubereose, . : . . • J- " 

"^ fleur d'orange, ., . * . ' .' . t " 

Otto of bergamot| . . '. . * . . } oz. 

RONDELETIA. 

The perfume bearing the above name is un- 
doubtedly one of the^ most gratifying, to the smelling 
nerve that has ever been' made. Its inyentors^ 
Messrs/ Hanniky and Dietrichsen, bkve probably 
taken the name of this p^or from the RondeUtia^ the 
Chyn-len of the Chinese-; or from the R. odorata of 
the West Indies, which has a sw^et odor. We have 
before observed that there is a similarity of eflTect 
upon the. olfactory nerve produced by certain odors^ 
although derived from totally different sources : that, 
for instance, otto of almonds may be mixed *with 
extract of violet in such preportion that, although 
the odor id" ipereased, yet the character peculiar to 
the viole£ is not destroyed. Again : there are certain 
odors which,- ©it being mixed in due proportion, pro-" 
duce a new aroma, perfectly distinct, and peculiar to 
itself. This effect is exemplified by comparison with 
the ififlnence of certain colors when mi^ed, upon the 
nerve. of vision: such, for instance, as when yellow 
and blue are mii^pdj the result we call green ; or when 
blue and red are united, the compound color is known 
as puce or yielet. 

Now when the odor of larender and odor of cloves 
are mixed, they produce a new fragrance, t. e. Bon- 
is* 



t .. 



■.» 



♦ 
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deletia ! It is sucb combinations that constitute in 
reality " a new perfume,*' wtich, though often adver- 
tised, is very rarely att^^hied,^ Jasmine add patohouly 
produce a novel aroma, and- many others in like 
manner; proportion and relative strength, when so 
mixed, must of course be studied, and the substances 
used accordingly. If the'same quantity oS any given 
otto ber dissolved, in a like proportion of spirit, and 
the solution be mixed in equal propostions, the 
strongeit odor is instantly indicated by covering 6r 
hiding the presence or the other. In. this way we 
discover that patchouly, lavender, neroli, and verbena 
are the most potent of the vegetable odors, and that 
violet, tubereuse^ and jasmine are the most delicate. 

Many persons will at ^first consider that we are 
asking too much, when we express a desire to hi^ve 
the same deference j^aid to the olfactory nerve, as to 
the other nerves that influence our physical pleasures 
and pains. By tuljoring the olfactory nerve, ijb i^ 
capable of perceiving ipartter in the^tniosphere of the 
most subtle nature: not only that which is pleasant, 
but also such as are unhealthful.*. If an unpleasant 
odor is A warning to seek a purer atmosphere, surely 
it is worth while to cultivate that power which enables 
us to act up to that warning for ^e geijteral benefit' 
of health. 

To return, however, to Rondeletia : it will be seen 
by the annexed formulae, that, besides the main in- 
gredients to which it owes its peculiar character — 
that is, 'doves and lavender — ^it. <SQntains musk, va- 
nilla, &c. These substances are used in these as in 
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nearly all other bouquets for the sole purpose of fixing 
the more volatile odors to the handl^erchief. ' 



Essence of Rondeleha. ' 

Spirit (brandy 6Q o.p.), 
Otto of lavender, 
" cloves, .. • . 



" roses, 



1 gallon. 

2 oz. 
1 oz. 

3 drachms. 
1 pz. 



" bergamoty 
Extract of mask, -j ' - 

■ " ' vanilla, L each, / . . . . i pint • 
*' " amb6rg^s, ] ' 

The mixture mus{ bd made at least a month before 
it is 'fit for sale. Very excellent Roudeletia may also f ^* 
be made with English spirit. 

• '' ' Bouquet Royal. 

Extract of rose (from pomade), . . . .1 pint, 
^sprit de rcvse, triple, } " 

. Extract of jasmine, Vfro^ pomade, each, . J « 
" . Violet, ,) 

" verbena, ) ^„ i* ••* ' oi - 

„ ' . r each, ». ,. . .. 2} ot. 

■ 'cassie/ ) . • 

; btto-oriemona, S^^^^^ / .• . . } oz. . 

. " bergamot, j ... 

Extract of musk, } ^^^ ; ' ; . i^ ' 

" . ■ ambergris, ) 

Suave. 

Extract of tuber Aise, 

" cassie ' I' ^^^*^ pomade, each^ .' ' \ B^"*- 



" rose. 



'' vanilla, . • . ' . . • 5 oz. 

" '""«''' . le«sh, . . .-.202. 

" ,■ ambergns, ) 

Ottoof bergamot^ • . • • . ^ •* } oz. 

^ cloves, • V ^t^^\si. 



Vf? 
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Spring Flowers. 

• ■ . • 
. Extract of rosq- ) /. , , i • ^ 

^^ • 1 f ^^^ pomade, each, . 1 pmt.^ 

" rose, triple, . . . . . .. , 2^ os. 

" ' cassie, . . . ' * I ' • 2^ oz. 

Otto 01 bergamot, - . . . , - . .2 draohms. 

Extract of ambergris, ^ . , . . . 1 ob 

The just .reputation of this perfume places it in 
the first rank of the very best mixtures that have 
. ever been made hy any manufacturing perfumer. Its 
•: od(Hr jfl truly flowery, but peculiar to itself. Being 
->^^ unlike any other atoma it pannot well be^imitated, 
chiefly because there is nothing that we are acquainted 
with that at all resembles the odor of the esprit de 
rose, as derived from . biacerating rose pomade in 
spirit, to^ which, and to the •extract of violet, nicely, 
counterpoised, so that neither odor j)redominates, the 
peculiar character of " Spring Flowers" is- due ; the 
little ambergris that is present gives permanence to 
the odor upon thtf hankerchief, although from the very 
nature of the ingredients it may be sard t'O be a 
fleeting odor. " Spring JFlowers'* is an Englishman's 
invention, but there i& scarcely a perftimer in 'Europe 
that does not attempt an imitation. 

Tulip Nosegay. 

Nearly ajl the tulip tribe, although beautiful to 
the eye, are inodorous. The variety called the Due 
Van Thol, taweyer, yields an Exquisite perfume, but 
it is not used by the mannfacturer for tl^e purpose 
of extracting its odor. He, however, borrows its 
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poetical name, and , makes an excellent imitation 
thus : — 

Extract of tubereuse, | ^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ 
" violet, ) • • 

" ros«, . . , . . • J " 

'' orridy 3 oz. ' 

Otl»^fl^onds, . . ... . '. 3 drops. 

. YlOLttJTE DES BOIS. - • ' 

Under 4lie Lead- Violet, we have already ezpl^med 
tl^e method of preparing the extract or essence4€%tAt 
modest flower. The Parisfan perfumers sell, a 'noc- 
ture of yiqletii which is very beautiful, nndeir ibd 
title of the Violet des BoiSj or the Wood Violet, '*' 
whict is thade thus :•»— ' • ' 

Extract of violet, ...... 1 pint. 

• " orrifl, •" . 3 oz. 

" cassie, . * . . ...,.• 3 oz. 

^' rose (from pomade], • • . . 3 oz. 

Otto of almonds, •' 3 djcops. 

'This mixture, in a general way, gives more satis- 
faction to the customer than the pure violet. 

Windsor Castle Bouqttet. 

AJcohol,- . . . . . . . .1 pint. 

Otto of nerolr. 



" rose, 



each, • . . , i %z. 



" lavender, 

" bergamot, 

" cloves, 8 drops. 

Extract of orris, . . . . . .1 pipt 

;; • J'«'"i"e. leach, . .' . -. i i' 

" casste, 3 

« ■ !!S;<ms 1 "•**' . . • . 2joz. . 

^ amtMrgns, ) 



» J' 



•1 • 



r'o 
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•; Yacht Club BouQirfiT.. 

Extract of santal, . . • . *■ . .1 pint. 

" neroli, . . . ... . I * " ■ • 

" ■ jasmine, | ^^^^^ ... . } " 

" rose triple, j " ' 

" vanUla, . . , i , ' \ i ''' 

Flowers of benzoin, . . ' . . . 1^ ^^ 

We have now compfeted the branch of the Art of 
Perfumery wjiich relates to handkerchief perfumes, 
or wet perfumery. ^.Although we haye rather too 
much encroached upon the space of this work. in 
giving the composition of so many bouquets, yet 
there are many, left- unnoticed which, are popular. 
Those that 3^^ given are noted more p*articularly for 
the peculiar character of their odor, and are selected 
from more thaa^tft thousand recipes that have been 
practically tried. 

Those readers who rec[uire to know anything about 
the simple extracts of flowers af6- referred to them 
under their fc^pective alphabetical titles. - 
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• SECTION VII. 

The previons* articl^»; have exelusiv^y tfeated of 
Wet Perfatnes ;*..tiie present matter relates^ to Dry 
P6riB9lte,-«— sachet powders, tablets, pastilles, fumiga- 
'tion by the aid of heat of volatile odorous resins, &€. 
&c. . The perfui])e6 wed by the ancients were, nn- 
doabtedly, nothing more than the. odoriferous- gnms 
which naturally exnde from various ti^es and shmbs 
tndigenons to the Eastern hemisphere: that they 
Wfere very extensively use'd and much-valued, we 
have only to read the Scriptures for proofs : — " Who 

is this that cemeth perfumed with myrrh ancl 

frankincense^ "with all the. powders of die merchant ?" 
(Song of > Solomon, 3 : 6.) Abstaining from the 
use of perfume in Easterti countnes is considered as 
a sign of humiliation : — ^^ The Lord will take away 
the tablets, and it ^all conSe to- puss that instead of 
a, sweet smell there sh^ll. be a stink." (Exod. 85: 
22 ; Isaiah ^ : 20, 24.) ' Tha word tablets in this 
passage means perfume boxes, curiously inlaio, made 
of metal, wood,* and ivoi^f. Some of .these boxes 
may have been made- iiv the shape of bnildingSy which 
wojdd explain* the word j^afaij^*, in Psalm 14 : -8 : — 
.^^ All thy garments smell of* myrrh,' and aloes, and 
cassia, out of the ivory palaces, whereby they have 
made th^e glad.^' From what is said in Matt. 2 : 11, 
it would appear that perfumes were considered among 
tlie most valuable gifts which man could bestow ; — 
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" And when they (the wise men) had opened their 
treasures, they presented unto him (Chrfet) gifts; 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh." As far .as we are 
able to learn, all the perfumed us^ by the Egyptians 
and Persians during the early period of the world 
were dry perfumes, consisting of spikeivani (gSfardo^ 
Btachys jatamanai^j myrrh*, olibamim, and olMfj|f^ 
resins, ne^irly all. of which are still ia use by .the 
manufacturers .of odors. AnfOBg. the curiosities 
shown at Alnwick Castle is a yase that wasr^tokei^ 
from an Egyptian catacomb. It is full of anuxturg 
of gum-resin^ &c., which ^evolve a pleasant odor to 
the present.day, although jHrolNibly 3000 years old. 
tV^ have no doubt that the original use g{ this vase- 
and its conteats were for perfuming apartments, in 
the same waj. tJHtt pot pourrx i& how used.*' * 

Sachet Powders.* 



Wt. 



The Frencb^^nd English perfumers conaoct a great 
yariety of these substances, which being put into silk 
ba^d,' or ornameiltal envelopes^ find a ready i^le, 
bemg both* good to smell and economical ^ a means 
of imparting an agreeable odor to linen aad clothes 
as they lie in drawers*. The following formula Bhows 
their composition. ' Every material is. either to be 
ground in a* mill, or powdered in a mortar, and^^fter- 
wards sifted, - • , - • . : . 

■ . . ^ Sachet at? Cypres 

- Ground rose-wood, , . . .^'' . ^ 1 lb. 

" cedar- wood, . . . *. . . • I lb. 

**" santal-wood, * . . . . " . i lb. 

Otto of rWdfum, or otto of rose, . '' . .3 drachbis. 
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Mix ami sift ; it ia then fit for sale. 



Orrts-root powder, ' . , . . ; ' 3 lbg_ 



santal, ) 
Musk-pod», grQund, 1 6 



The 



this sachet haa been handed down to 
V3 as being derived from a Roman of the noble 
familj of Frangipaci. ' Mutio Frangipatii waa an 
alchemist, evidently of some repute, as wo have 
another article called rosolis, or ros-solis, sun-dew, an 
aromatic Bpin'tuous liquor, used as a stomachic, of 
which he is said tt) be the inventor, composed of 
wine, in which is atoeped coriander, AnCel, anise, and 
moak. . 

HeUOT&OPK SiCHCT. 

■ Powdefed orris, . . ■ 2 Iba. 

Bo3e leaTeB, groand, - ■ 
ToHquin beana, ground, 
• . ^nilla beans, 
Grain lauak, . 
Otto of almonds, 



ilbv 
■ tlb. 

i oz.- ■ 
6 dropa. 



Well mixed by sifting in a coarse si^ve, it ia fit for 
Bale. . ■ 

It is one" pf the best sachets made, and is so per- 
fectly aw naturel'm its odor to the flower from which 
it derives its.nam^ that no person miacqaainted with 
its composition would, for an instant, believe it to be 
any other than the "real thing." 
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LaVENDEH JSJIGHET. 


• 


Lavender flowers, ground, 

Jjfum benzoii, in powder, . . ' . 

Otto of l^vend^, . .'..'. 


. IH). 

. jik 

. i oz. 
•* 


Sachet a la Masbc^lb. 


* • - 




Powder of sa»tal-wood, . 

" ^ orris-root,. * . . % " ; , 
Rose-leaves, grouild, , . , ,' 
Cloves, grottnd, • • \ ; 
Cassia-bark, , ' , , • ' . .. 
Grain musk, »';.• " . -. *•.,'. *. . 


■tf-r 

.. Jib. 

. ilb. 

• *1K. . 
. ilb.. . 
. JdraishflU 



SaCh'sT a .LiL MOUSSKLAINE. 



Vitivert, in powder, . • . ^- . , . , 1 lb. -. 


Santai»wood, | * i iv . 


Black-cai^ant lelileB {casse)^ * . ' . . .Jib*. 


Benzoin, in powder, . « • • . . i lb. ^ 


Qito of tkyme, '. . %' .-.*..•. Strops. 


" rbses, . . . • . ••■ .^. . i dracbm. 

• 


* - 

« MiLLSFLEUR SACJyifiT' 

• 


Lavendei>-flowers, gtound, ' 


• 


Orris, . . . - . 


• 


Rose-leaves, . . . • . 


' eadi, . * • . ■ 1 lb. 


Benzoin, •«»•,. 


Tdnqufn, '"'...'] 


Vatiilla, -• , • , , . ► each, : . j .* } lb. 


• Santal, •..".*. /J. ' ' . " . 


Musk'andcivet,- • . *. ' ^ *.:V.- ' . 2 draebms; 


Cloves, ground, .' 


. ^ ' . : .: i lb. » 



Cinn^mou, 1 % 
llspice,' ' 3 ®*^' . • 



Allsp 



2oz.'' 
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PdRTu^Mi Sacrbt. 




• 

Dpied orange-peel, • ^ . ^ . ... 


' . lib. 


" lembn-peej, " . . *. *' ^ . . • 


. }lb. 


** prrid-root, •. ;. -. .- '. . 


. .*lb.- 


Otto pf orangeipeel, . . ' . ;« . .. ' 


^ . 1 QZ. 


■^ ^ neroli, .' . .'.*.*'., . 


. i drachm. 


'* \^ kmon-grasa, • . '. 




•■■V' ■ 

. . Patchouly Sachet. 


^ 


Patchoulj herb, ground, «•.••* . w ; 


. lib. 


Otto of prtchouiy, . .-.•-•' 


%*1 diachm. 



Patchouly herb is often* soM In its natural state, 

as .imported, tied up in bundles of half k pound each. 
... 

Pot POURR^. . 

This is* a mikture o? dried flowera djxi spices not 
ground. *'^. ' 

Dried layender, . - . . . '. • -1 lb. 
Whole rose-leaves, . . .... * . 1 lb. 

'Otushed^oi^rift (cQarse), . . . , i Jib.' 

Broken cloveSy V» * ' " ' ' . 

<^1 CHinamoa^ > . each, . •• . . 2 oz. 

" allspice, > • • * , * ^. 

Table salt,. . ' . . - . . • . . I lb. 

' We need scarcely ob«ei:ve that thV salt is "only used 
. to increase, the* bulk and weight of the product, in 
order te sell it cheap. • . , ; 

- . Olla Podrida. ^ 

This is a similar preparation 'to pot pourri. No 
regular form can be given for it, as it ia generally 
made, or ^^ knocked up,'' with the 'refuse and spent 
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materials derived frc«n other processes in the manu- 
facture of 'perfumery; such as the spent vanilla after 
the manufkcture of tiiHJture or extract of vanilla, or 
, of th» gmn musk fvm the ptract oC-mtnk, orris 
from the tincture, tonquin beans, adH:er tincturation, 
&;c. &c., mixed up with ro^-leaves^ lavender, er4l&7 
odoriferotis'herbs, ; . * ' 

Hose Sachet. 

Rose heels or le&ves*. . • . . .Tib. 
Santal-wood, ground, • * * . . . . } lb. 
Otto of roses, • . /« . • . .J oz. 

Samta^-wood Sachet. 

This is a good and economical sach9t,.«nd simply 
consists* of the |^ound wood. Santal-woed is t^ be 
purchased from iome of the wholesale drysalters ;'th6 
drug-grinders are the people, to reduce it to-powder 
for you-^any atte&pt to do so at home viH ^e £ound 
unavailable, oil account of its toughness. 



> f 



Sachet {without -a name). 


• 


» 
Dried tHyme, ' "'' % 

" leq^n thymcy 

" mint, ^ 


• 

of each| * *. * 


« 


* 
• 

•- 

^ ilb^. .. 


. ** marjoram, J 
" -lavender." 
' " rose heel«, r 
Ground cloves^ 
: Allspice, . , . . 
Musk iQ grain^. 


« * • • 

• • • 

• • • 
• 

• t • 




• • 

• . i lb. 
. . 1 lb. 

• 

. 2 oz. 
•' . 2 oz. 
• • i' drachm. . 
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Vervain Sachet. 



*t 



Lemon-peBl, drT^d and ground, 

^f thyme, . 
Ott» of lemon-brassy 

« -'i peel,. 

" 'bergamdt, ' , 



, lib. . 
:. • J ll). 
. . I. drachm. 
^ oz. 1 
• 1 oz. 



VlTlV^RT SaCHBI'. 



TThe fibrous rbotffof the Anihoxantkum mtiricatkm 
b«ng ground, constitute the sache^ bearing ihe name 
as above, derived from the Tamool name, vittie vayer^ 
and by the Parisian vetiver. ' Bs s>i(f^ fesemblies 
. myrxh. Vitivert is more oftetvsdd tied upln bunches, 
as imported from India, than grouiid," a43td i^ used for 
the prevention of moth, rather thc^n as a perfume/ 

• • ■ 

VioLEt Sachet. 



A » 



t «■ 



B^ack-enrrant leaves, (casse^y- 
Rose heels or leaves; 
Orris-roof powder, % 
Otto of almonds) .• 
Grain musk, '^ 
Gum benzoin, in powder,' 



lib. • 

lib. 

2 lbs. 

i dra^^hm. 

1 

Jib. 



u 



s « 



tf « 



."Well mix Jthe irigredfent^ by sifting; ^eep them' 
tQgether for a week in a glass ox ]gorcela]i(i jaa: bef^e ^ 
offering for eSfle. . • , . 

There are- many other si&cheta inanufactured besides 
thoscL already given, .but foY actual . trad^ purposes 
there i^ ng adjrantage in keepiiig a greater variety 
than those named. There are, however, many other 
substances used in a. similar way; the most popular 

IS the .. . . , 

'• ' 14* ' : 
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Pej^u d'Espagne/ 



Peau d'Espagne, or Spanish skiD, is notliing more 
' than highly perfumed leather. . Good sound pdeees 
'of Wash leather ate to be steeped in a mixture of 
ottoa^ in which aro ^seolved some odoriferous gnm*- 
resins, thug: — Otto of fieroli, ottoipf rpse, santal, of 
each h^lf an ounce ; otto of lavender, Verbena, ber- 
gamot, ef each a quarter of an ounce'; otto qf cloVes 
and cinnamon, of ^ach two drachm^ ; with^any others 
thought fit. . In thi^ mixture dissolve a.bout two 
ouftces of gum benzoin^. now place the skin to steep ^- 
in it for a day or so,' th«n hang it ov^i: a line to dry. 
A pj^st^ is now to b^ made by rubbing in a mortar 
one drachm of civet with one drachm of gf ain musk, 
and enough solution of gum acacia or gum tragacantha 
to give it a spre^ing. consis^Ace ; a little of any of 
. the ottoft that may te left from th^ steep stirred in 
with the. civet, &c., greatly assists in making the 
whole of an equal body; thfe skin beiug cut up into, 
pieces of. about four inches -squwe aice then fo bo 
spread, over, plaster fashion, with-the last-named com- 
post; two pieces being put together, having the ciVet 
plaster itiside then, are then to -be' place'd between 
sheets of paper, weighjed oX pressed,- aftcj left to dry 
thus .for 3* week ) finally, each double skin, now called 
peau d'Espagne, is^.to be enveloped in some pretty 
sijk' or satin, an(| Ifihished off'tb the taste of the 
vender. • 

Skin or leather thu»' prepared evolves a pleasant 
odor for yearsy and hence they are frequelitly called 
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^^ the inexhaustible sachets" Being flatj they are 
muoKused fot perfiiming writing-paper. 

The lasting .odor of Russia leather is ftimilii^r to 
all and pleasing to many ; Its perf\ime is due to the 
aromatic saunders-wood with which .it is tani^ed, and 
to the empyteuinatic oil of the taii^ of the birch tree, 
with Jrhich it is ctirried/ The odor of Russia leather 
is, howey^r) not reckerchS-^^fioug}! to be considered 
as a perfume i but, nevertheless, leather can bef im- 
pregnated by steeping in the Various ottos with any 
fiw^et scent, and which it. I'etains- to a r^nxarkable 
degree, especially wifh otto of santal or'lemon-grass 
^Verbena). In this manner th'iD jodor of the peau 
d'Espagne 'coin be greatly varied, and gives great 
satisfaction, on account of the permanence of its 
. perfume. * . ■ 

, Perfumed Letter-Paper. 

*' If a piece oT peau d'!fispagne be placed in contact 

. with paper, the latter a'bsOrbs suiBcient odor to be 

."conside^^ed ds " perfumed ; ** it is obvious that' paper 

fpr writing^ upon must 'not be touched. with ^ny of 

the odorous tinctures or ottos, on account of such ' 

ml^tters interfering with the fluidity of the ink and 

action of the p'fen-;* therefore, fey the* process iX infec- 

tfop, as it were, alener can wfiting paper be perfumed 

to advairtage. - / - .. • ' 

Besideb the sacheta* mentibned th^re are ma6y other 

« substances applied as dry perfumes-, sudh-as scented 

i/adding, used for quilting into all sorts of articles 

' adapted for use in a lady's boudoir; Pincushigner, jeii^el 



i 
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cases, and the like are lined iritb it. Cotton, bo per- 
fumed, is simply steeped in aome^strong essence of- 
musk, &c. • « 

^ER^uMSD Book-markers. 

We iiave seen thut leather can be impregnated with 
odoriferous substances, in tW manufacture of peau 
d'EspsBgne ; just sois cardrboard treated prior to being 
madckup into boojc-marks. In finishing Xhem for saje, • 
taste alone dictates, their design; some are orna* 
mented with beads, pothers .with embroidery. 

Cassolejtes and Printa>iiers, 

Cassolettes and Priutaniers are little ivory boxes^ 
of various designs, perforated ia. order to tUow tKe 
escape of the odors contained therein. The paste iise^jl 
for filling these " ivory palaces whereby we are mlde 
glad/' is composed of equal parts x>f grain musk, am- 
bergris, seeds of the vanilla-podj otto of roses, an4 
Orris powder, T^ith enough, gum acacia, or gum traga- 
carflha^ to work the whole together into a paste. These 
things are Efow principally*" used for perfuming ihe 
pocket- or reticule, much in the same way that orna- 
menial silver and gold^ vinagrettes-are used. . / 

Pastils. ' -^ " 

There is no doubt whatever, that the origin of the 
use of pastils,' or pastilles^ as they are more Oft^n called, 
from the French, has been derived from the lise of 
incense\{it the altars .of the temples during the reli- 
gioiis- services:--^" According to the custom of the •. 
priest's office, his lot (^acharias') was to burn incense 
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irhen he went into the ten^le of the Lo^"(Liike 
1 : 9.) ^^ And them Eiiah make &n sltBi lo burn isoense. 
. • • . * And Aaxcm shall bum thereon sweet 
ineen^ erei^ morning when he dresseth the kmps, 
and at even when he fighteth the lamps he shall bum 
incense npon it."' (Esodns 30.) 

An snalogons fx^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ present daj 
in the Roman Catholic chnrchesi but^ in5tea4 of being 
Gonsomed upon an altaz, the incense is burned in a 
censer, as dodbtle^B many of our re^efs have seen. 
'^ As soon as the signal was given bj the chief priest 
the incense was kindled, the liolj place was filled 
with perfume, and the congregation withont Joined in 
prayers." {Carpenters ftmpU iprrice of the He- 

hrew9^ 

The Cdtecs. 

• 

" Oh the' Walls of every temple in Egrpt^ from 
Meroe to Hemphis^ the censer is depicted smoking 
before the presiding' deity of the place ; on the walls 
of the tombs glow in -Mght colors the. preparation of 
spices and perfumes." In the British Mnsenm .there 
is a vas^ (No.. 2595) the body of which is' intended to 
contain a lamp, the* sides being perforated to adinit 
the heat from the flame to act npon the j>ri>jecting 
tabes ; which are intended to contain ottos of flowers 
placed in the small vases at 'the end of the tubes; the 
heait volatilizes . the ottos, i^d quickly perfrimes an 
apartment This vase or cei&ser is from an Egyptian, 
catacomb. . ' ' 

ThejCenser, as nstd in th^ "holy places,"" is made 
either of brass, German silver, or j;he precious metals; 
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its form somewliat reBetubles a sancer and* an iavert^d 
cup, which latter is perfarsted to allojr tho- escape 
of the peffume In the «uter -saucer 1S~ placed ah 
inner oneof copper wh ch can be ta^^en ost.and -filled 




vith ignited charcoal. When hi nse, tb^ ignited 
carbon is plaeed in^the censer,- and is then cerer^^ 
'vrith tie incense; the hedt" rajwdly •tolati!iz«8 it in 
Visible ^umee. 3^Ee efieoi; is assisted by the iaceose- ■ 
bearer- swinging the center, iSttacbed to -three Imig 
chains, -io the air. The -maniier of swinging the 
censer varies slightly in the churches in Komd, ia 
France, and, in England,- some 'Itoldmg it above the 
head. , At L4 MADBLSmEthe method •!»' always to 
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give i\ie censer a full swing. "at the, greatest .length of 
the. chains with *tlD&. eight haiid, 'dnd to cat^h it ap 
short -iwith tbe-JiefC hand. 

.. Several saipples of ^^-^ incense prepared for altar 
service," as sent ou( \xy Mr. Martin, of. Liverpool, 
appear ^o be nothing mor^ than gum olibannm, of 
indifferent quality^^audnot At all like the composition 
as -especially cofhmanded by God, the form for 'which 
is given in full in'Exodus.- ' ' . 

.« The pastilfir.of the moderns are reallr but a veit 

• • • 

slight modification of theincfen^ of tfa« ancients. 

For igany years ihey were called Osfeelets of Cyprus' 

In' the old .books on pharmacy a certain mixture of 

th^ then known gum-ri^sins was called Suffitus^^ which 

being thrown upon hot ashe» produced a'.vapqr ^hich 

was cond;dered to be salutary in many diseasesr. 

It is under the ^ame impression that p^^tils -are 

now' used, or at least to cover "the mal odeur of the 

sick-thaiaber. • * . * 

There is not much variety in .the formula .of the 
.• • ' , ' ^ • 

pastils that ^.re now in v&q '; we have first the ' 



Indian, or Yellow ^a^ils. 



aantal-wood, im powder, . . * . . . 1 IK 

Gnm beD^om, . - ' » . IJ lb. 

" Tolu, . .:.'.• . . \\h: ' 
Otto of santal, ^ . ' 

- u . . Q|^si{^ V each, . . - « . .3 drachma. 

' " cloves, j , • • * ' , 

Nitrate of potass, . . ^ . . • ^ )) oz* 
Mucilage x)ftragacantha, 9^. to make ih'e wliole into 

a stiff paste. ■ • ^ . • ' ' • • '. 
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The benzoin, Bantal-wood, an^ Tolu, are 'ta be 
powder^il and mixedHb^ 8ifti2ig*'thdhi,''addiiig the ottos. 
The nitre being' dissolved in the UMicilagQ, is then 
ftdded. 'After weil beating in a moftar^ the^ pastils 
^are formed .in shape with a pastU nroi^d, and gss^du- 
allrdried. . . ' • ' • * 

The Gbin^Be josticks are of a similar ebmposiiion, 
but contain ^0 Toln«* Josticks«re Kirhed'as jnoense 
in the temples of the Buddahs in th^ Celestial Empire, 
and to such ai) extent'as to greatly enhance tbo value 
ofsantal-wood; ^' . . 



• * 



... •Dm. Parib's'Fasxils. 

Be^phi; )-of<5ach, /' 

Olfc^carilla, ) . .' • 

Myrfh, . • ••>-•' 

Charcoal, ^ . 

XHtoofnutmeg8,1 . , 

« cloves, I '''^^''''^' ' . 

Nkre, . . . %'.•.* 

• Mix kg .in tte preeedibg. 



I'J oz, 

ioz. :■ 
* 2 (ft! " 



I • 



, Perfumer's Pastilsj 



WelVUiBiied^cbarcSal, . 
Benzoin, 
T'okr, ' 
.Yaiiilla 
Cloves, 

Otto •£ wtal, l-ofeack 

'< nerpH, ) 
Nitre, r •, 
MucUagQ tragfM»tiitha,. • 



cr,' . .A 

rilla pods, j- of each, 

768, ) 



. . .. i lb. 



. • 2 dr. 
• 4i oz. 
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Piibsb'b Pastils. 

Willow cliarcoa]| . . • • - • ilb. 
Benzoic acidy • . • • • • • . ^ oz. 
"*Btto of thyme, 
" carawaj, 
" rose, 
« layender, 
" cloves, 
santal^ 



li 



of each, • • • . } dr. 



Prior to mixings dissolve f . oz. njtre in half a pint 
of distilled or ordinary rose water; with this solution 
thoroughly wet the eharcoal, and then allow it to dry 
in a warm place. 

When the thus nitrated charcoal is quite* dry, pour 
over- it the mixed ottos^and stir in the flowers of ben- 
zoin. When well mixed hy sifting (the sieve is a 
better tool for mixing powders than the pestle and 
mertar), . it is finally beaten up in a mortar, with 
enough mucilage to bind the whole together, and the 
less that is used the betteic* 

A gpeat variety of formulae have been published for 
the manufai^ture of pastils ; nine-tenths of them con- 
tain some woods or bark, or aromatic seeds. Now, 
when such substances are burned, the chemist knows 
Utat if the ligneous fibre contdned in them undergoes 
combustion — the slow combustion — materials are pro- 
duced which hate far 'from a pleasant odor ; in fact, 
the smell of burning wood predominates over the 
volatilized aromatic ingredients; it is for this. reason 
alone that charcoal is used in lieu of other subftances. 
The use of charcoal id a«pastil is merely for burpUig> 

1^ 



ivB 



^ 
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producing, during its combustion, the teat required to 
quickly volatilize the perfuming material with, which 
it ia surrounded. The product of the combustion of 
charcoal is inodorous, and therefore does not in any 
way interfere with the fragrance of the pastil. Snch 
is, however, not the case with any ingredients that 
may be used that are not in themselves perfectly vola- 
tile by the aid of a 'small increment of heat. If com- 
bustion takes place, which ia always the case -with all 
the aromatic woods that arc introduced -into pastils, 
we have, besides the volatilized otto which the wood 
contains, all the compounds naturally produced by the 
slow burning -pf ligneous matter, spoiling the true 
odor of the other ingredients volatilized. 

There are, it is true, certain kinds of fumigation 
adopted occasionally where these products are the 
materials sought. By such fumigation, as when brown 
paper is allowed to smoulder {undergo slow combus- 
tion) in a room for the purpose of covering bad amella. 
Bythe quick combustion of tobacco, that is, combua- 
tion with flame, there is no odor developed, but by its 
alow combustion, according to the method adopted bj 
those who indulge in "the weed,", the famihar aroma, 
*'the cloud," is generated, and did not exist feady 
formed in tbe-tobacco. Now a well-made pastil should 
not develope any odor of its own, but simply volatilise 
that fi'agrant matter, whatever it be, used in its mann- 
factUre. We think, that the fourth formula given 
above ettrriea out that object. 

It does not follow that the formulae that are here 
givan produce at all times the ' odor that ia mHt 
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approved [ it is evident that in pastils, as with other 
perfumes, a great deal depends upon taste. Many 
persons very mnch object to the aroma of benzoin, 
while they greatly admire the fumes of cascarilla. 

Thv Perfuxe Lamp. 

Shortly after the discovery of the peculiar property 
of spongy platinum remaining incandescent in the 
vapop of alcohol, the late Mr. I. Deck,^f Cambridge, 
made a very ingenious application of it for the par- 
pose of perfuming apartments. An ordinary spirit 
lamp is filled with ^au de Cologne, and " trimmed" 
with a wick in the usual manner. Over the' centre of 
the wick, and standing about the eighth of an inch 
above it*, a small ball of spongy platinum is placed, 
maintained in its position by being fixed to a thin 
glass rod, which is inserted into the wiek. 



^- --- 




I'erfume Lamp. 

r 

Thus arranged, the lamp is to be lighted and 
allowed to bum until the platinum becomes red hot ; 
the flame may then be blown out, nevertheless the 
platinum remains ixrcandescent for an indefinite 
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period. The ' proximity of a red-hot ball Xo a ma- 
terial of the physical quality of Ean de Cologne, dif- 
fdaed over a surface of cotton wick, as a matter of 
course causes itsr rapiJf eyaporation, and as a conse- 
quence the diffusion of odor. 

Instead of the lamp being, charged with Eau de 
Gtflogne, w<e^ may .use Eau de Portugal, vervaine, or 
any .other spirituous •essence. Several perfumers 
mjtke a particular mixture for this purpose, wluch is 
called ' • . 

% 

Eau ▲ Brulsb. 

• * • 

'E^u d«-GoIogQe,u« •*-. • • ''• • 1 prnt 

Tincture of benzoin, . .. . . • 2 o^. 

*'* vanilla, '. . . ; . ~ . 1 oz. 

Otto of thyme, "j * ' • ' 

'' mint, >• of each, •'.' , - • i 4niclim. 

" nutmeg, J • " ^ ^* 

Another form, called 

Eau poitr'Bbuler. 

Rectified spirit, . . * . . ... 1 pint 
Benzoic acid, . . r ... . i oz: 

Otto of thyme, j - *\ '. «^ i j i. 

,, I of each, • . .1 drachm. 

" caraway, ) ' 

'' bergamot, • • « . . 2 oz. 

Persons who are in the habit of using the perfume 
lamps will, however frequently observe that, what- 
ever difference there may be in the cotaposition of 
the fluid introduced into the lamp, there is- a degree 
of similarity in the odor of the result when the 
platinum is in action. This arises from £he fact, that 
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80 loDg as there is^the y^por of alcobol, mixej with 
oxygen-air, passing oyeir red-hot platinum, certain 
definite products, always result, namely, acetic acid, 
aldehyde, and ace^al, which are formed more or leas 
and impart a peculiar and rather agreeable fragrance 
to the vapor, but ;vfhich overpowers any other odor 
that is present. 

FuMiai^TAro Papbs. . 
*■• 

There are two modes of preparing this article : — 
1, Take sheets of lighlr cartridge paper, and dip them 
into a solution of alum — say, alum, one 6unce ; water, 
one pint. After they are thoroughly moistened, let 
them be well dried ; upon one side of this paper 
spread a mixture of equal parts of gum benzoin, oli- 
banum, and either balm of Tola or Peruvian balsam, 
or the benzoin may be used alone. ' To spread the 
gum, &;c., it is necessary that they be melted in an 
earthenware vessel and poured thinly over the paper, 
finally smoDthing the surface with a hot spatula. 
When required for use, slips of this paper are held 
over a oandle or lamp, in order to evaporate the 
odorous matter,.but not to ignite it. The alum in 
the paper prevents it a to certain extent from burn- 
ing- • •. 

■ 

2. Sheets .of good light paper are to be steeped in 
a solution of saltpetre, in the proportions of two ounces 
of. the salt to one pint of .water, to be afterwards 
thoroughly dried. 

Any of theodoriferous gums, as myrrh, olibanum, 

benzoin, &c., are to b^ dissolved to saturation in 

16* 
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rectified spirit, and with a bruah spread upon 'one 
side of the^ paper, nrliich, being huqg up, rapidly 
dries. • . 

Slips of this paper are to h^ rolled up as spills, to 
be igniteU, and then to be blown cfut. 

The nitre in the paper causes a continuance of 
slow combustion, diffusing during that time the agreed 
able perfume of the odoriferous gums. If two of 
these sheets of paper be pressed together before the 
surface is dry, .they will join and become as one. 
When cut into slips, they form what are called 
Odoriferous Lighters, or Pegrfumed Spills* 



•> 
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SEcnox Tm. 

FSRFUMED SOAP. 

Ths word soap, or sope, from ihe Ch-eek $apOy first 
occurs in the works of Fliny and Galen. Pliny in- 
forms .ns diaV^oap was first discovered by the Ganls, 
that it was' composed of taSow and ashes, and that 
the German soap was reckoned the best^ According 
to Sismondiythe French 'historian, a soi^maker was 
included in the retinue of Charlemagne. • 

At Pompeii (oTerwhdmed by an ernption of 
yesayins A. D. 79), a soap-boiler's shop with soap in 
it was discovered daring some excayationft made 
there not many years 'ago. {Starke* s LetUrs from 
Italy.) "5' 

From these statements it is evident that the manu- 
facture of soap' IS of very ancient trigin ; indeed, 
Jeremiah figuratively mentions it — "rFor 'though 
thou wash thee with natron, and tskfi thee much 
soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before mov". (Jer^ 
2 : 22.) . x:^ 

Mr. Wilson says that the earliest record of the 
soap trade in England is to be found in a pam{>ktet 
in the British Museum, printed in 1641, entiti^d ^^ A. 
short Account of the -Soap Business.'' It speaks^more 
particularly about tKe duty, which was then levied 
for the first time, and eoncerning certain patents . 
which we^e granted to persons, chiefiy Popish re- . 
cusants, for some pretended' new invention of white 
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soap, "which in truth was not so." SuflScient is 
said here to prove that at that time soap-making was 
no inconsiderable art. 

It would be outp of place here to e^ter into tlie 
details of soap-inakin^ because perfumers do not 
manufacMire that substance/ but Are merely " re- 
melters/' to use a trade t^rm. The dyer purchases 
his dye-stuSs from* the drysalters already fabricated, 
and these, are merely modified under his hands to the 
yarioucf. purposes be reqjiires ; so with the perfumer, 
he purchases the varioufr Maps in their raw stat0 
from the soap-makers, these he mi^es by Tempting, 
scents and colors according to^ the article to be pro- 
duced. 

The primary soaps are iliyided into hard and soffc 
soaps : the hard soaps- contain sodn as the base; thctoe 
which are soft are prepared with potash. These are 
agaiil divisible into yarieties, according to the fatty 
matter employed'in their manufactiir'e, ijso ac^rding 
to. the proportion of alkali. Th^ most important of 
these to the perfumer is what is farmed curd soap, as 
it form^ .the basis of all the highly-scented soaps. 

Curd Soap is a nearly neutral soap, of pure so^a 
and fine tallow. . 

Oil Soap, as made in England, is an imcolored 
combination of olive oil and soda, hard, close grain, 
and contains -but iittle water in combination. *- 

Castile Soap, as. imported from Spain, is' a simi- 
lar combination, but is colored by protosulphate of 
iron, ihe solution of the salt being edded to the 
soap. after it is manufactured,' from the presence of 



alkali. deeoojcszaaiL ir rns siiT rsics i^as?^ uli tt-- 
toxide of ircii 55 frifhryL "iictiici ^2c- 5?wa -r .3 '■^l- 
known black mir. ^rnx :iii^ "hnniiar nacj <i^ sxj- 
pearance ti> is^ Vsibl "ae sfian :• ^xc: to jxz& wxt^ 
and expoced ?> ^ lin -ize ir-'maEiiie issks r^ ic^ 
sorption of ^iijrsL inci icnsDE&e iHni** i dfn^^rn. 
of a bar of C*klj4 »yia aiii»*^ "ne inns' »fti25: r»fi- 
marbled. wtile i^ incsufr 3 iuB!£'^i2airu<>fL t: im*; 
Castile so«p s siic iriiiisaZLT' rUiir»L mc % szniLsur 
appearance 2 pr:*i3ii9sti 17*31^ Tst r£ t iuudLi. or ^^Aa 
coHtainmg ^IfffTTss if 'SftjhkiiiuK: i«ml mi k i/lu*; 
times £rom dsie rmesix ^f m tiil ibijl 

Mabi5z S^'A? is a «^5Mzznx>iiI wtq. tf ifi/tia. 
e(T&taining a gres: CLSssr if fckttT sxii anex ▼ic«7 
eombinatiolk. 

Ykllow 54AP s a iivcfc fa«^ if 'jujiw, ^imzu vf 
lard, j:c. kc. 

Palm Soap i« a ko* iruK if ^ajs. xl r<rjir.;x:ii^ 
the pecnliar c-ijr anii ^>u:? if -sk^ iC la^tsuio:^^ 
The odoriferoos prfrythJi if ptl:& i'^ r«3«aif>c;:i)r ti^t 
Ivem orris-root, can '*-t iii»i'>*fi vc i.f i: 1^ v vr-vj*^ 
tion with alcoh^ : Hk* ocv^ r^j^rj-Vr. I-: /^jiistJAt ;^ 
tact in the preseLC* :f a:. aJct.^ i.*:tjvt. ^',1;.;, sifb-^ 
of palm oil retains tl^ K^g^r «f ib^ i^u. 

The pnblic require a f^ap iLa.w.Vl r.vt tCvr;;.!: ^/.^ 
change shape after ther picxLasse it. h t'jvi^. ts^)c^. 
a profuse lather daring iLe a<!rt ':,f va;itL:ng. It i/j>ut 
not leave the skin roogfa after using it. It trjUKt b^ 
either qnite inodorous or hare a pleasant aror/ia. 
None of. the^bove soaps possess all these quaUtif;H in 
nnion, and, therefore, to produce such an article is 
the object of the perfumer in his remelting process. 
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Prior to the removal of the excise duty upou soap, 
in 1853, it was a Commercial impossifoilitj for a per- 
fumer to manufacture so^» bebause the law did not 
allow less than one ton of soap. to be made ^t » time. 
This'law, which, with certain modifications had been 
in force since the reign x>f Charles I, confined ^the * 
actual manufacture of that article to the hands of a 
few capitalists. - Such law, however, was hut of little 
importance to the perfumer, as a soap-boiling plant 
and apparatus is not very compatible. with a labora- 
tory of -flowers ; yet, in some exceptional instances^ 
these' excise regulations' interfered with him; 9uch^ 
for instance^ as that in making soft soap of lard and ' 
potdsh,. known, when perfumed, as Crime (TAmande; 
or unscented, as a Saponaceous Cream, whieh has, in 
Qonsequeuce of that law, been entirely'thrpwn itito 
the hands of our contlfiental neighbors. 

EiG Soft. Soap is a combination of oils, principally 
olive oil of the commonest kind,' with pot^h. « .« 
. Naplbs Soft Soap is a fish oil (mixed with Lucca 
oil) and potash, colored brpwn for the London shavers,, 
retailing, when pur.e, its unsophisticated "^fishy" 
odor. . . - 

The above soaps constitute the real body or base of 
all the fancy scented soaps as mad^ by the perfumers, 
which are mixed ^nd remelted according to the fol- 
lowing formula :— ^ ' - 

The remelting process is exceedingly simple. The 
b^ soap is first cut up into thin slabs, by pressing* 
them against a wire fixed upon ^the working benoh. 
Thi^ cutting wire (piano wire is- the l^d) is made 
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taut upon the bench, by being attached to two screws. 
These screws regulate the height of the wire from 
the bench, and lience the thix^kness of the slabs from 
the bars. ' The soap is cut up into thin, slabs, because 
it would be next to impossible to melt a bftr whole, 
on account of soap being one of the worst conductors 
of heat. .' "*. 

The melting pan is an. iron yesBel, of various sizes, 
capable of hqlding from 2B ll^. to 8 cwt., heated by 
a steem jacket, or by- a wster-bath. The soap is put 
into the fk^n by degrees, or what is: in the yemacular 
called "roundd,'' that is^-tHe thin sliabs are placed 
perpendicularly all'rounCl the ifide of the* pan ; a few 
ounces of water tire at the same time introduced, the 
steam *of which assists the melting. The pan being 
covered up, in about half an hour the soap will have 
"run dqwn." Another round is then introduced, 
and so continued, every half hour until the whole 
"melting" is finished. The more water a soap con- 
tains, the easier is it melted ; hence a round of ma- 
rine soap, or of new yellow soap, will run down in 
half the time that it requires for old soap. 

When different soaps are being remelted to form 
one kind when finished, the various sorts are to be 
inserted into the pan in alternate rounds, but each 
r6uhd must consist only'of.dne kind, to insure uni- 
formity of condition; As the ^oap melts,, in order to 
mix it, and to break up lumps, &c., it ^s from time 
to time " crutched.** The '^"crutch** is an instrument 
or tool for stirring up the soap ; jts name is iifdicative 
pf its- form, a long handle with a shorty cross— ran 
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inverted j;, carved to fit tlje carve of tli« pan. When 
the Boaps are &11 melf^d, it is then colored, if so, 
required, aod then the perfume is added, the whole 
being thoroughly incorporated irlth the crutch. 
The soap is then turned into die "frame." 'The 




frame is a'box made in sections, in order that it can 
be tak«a tb pieces, so that the soap, can be cut up 
when cold ; the aectiofis Or " lifts " are frequently 
made of the width of the intended bar of soap. 

Two or three days after the soap has been in the 
frame, it is cool enough to cut into slabs of the mzo 




of the lifts or sections of the frame ; these slabs are 
set up edgeways to cool for a day or fwo BOrd ; it 13 
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then bund 1^ nrnm of a vine. The lifts of ihe 
frame legalMw the *idt^ of ibe t«i*: ihe gai^ 
regoUt^ their breadib. The densix of ihe soap 
bong pKtty veD taurtm, tbe gaogessre made so .that 
the BMp-cntter cut eat up the bus either into fours, 
sizes, or eights ; that ig, either into eqnares of four, 
six, or eight to the potmd vdgbt. Latterlj, Tuiooa 




mechanical arrangements faare been introdaced for 
BoapH;atting, vhicfa in very large establishments, such 
as those kt Marseilles in France, are great economisers 
of labor , bat m England the " wire is still used. 




So*p Scoop. 

For.makiDg tablet shapes the soap is first out into 
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squsreB, tttid la tb«ii put into a mould, aird fiAally 
uader % press — a modification ^f an ordinary die 4r 
coin press. Balls are cnt 1aj lnuid, triHi tbe aid of » 
little tool called a '^ scoop," made of braiss or ijorj, 




being, in fact, a ring-shaped knife. Balls BXff alifti 
made in the press with a mould of appropriate form. 
The grotesque form and fruit shape are also obtained 




bj, the press and appropriate moulds. The.fruit- 
.shaped soaps, after leafing the mould,* are dipped 
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uito melted wax, and are then colored according to 
artificial fruit-makers' rules. . 

The " vjfcriegated" colored soaps are produced by 
adding the rarious -colors, such as smalt and ver- 
milioii, preidousiy mixed with watieir, to the soap in a 
melted stjite ; these c6lors are but slightly crutched 
in, hence the streaky appearance or . party color of 
the soap ; this kind is also termed '^ matbled*' soap. ' 



9 



Almokd Soap. 

This soap, by some persons " supposed'* to be madci 
of ■" sweet almond oil," and by others to be a mystic 
combination of sweet and bitter almonds, is in reality 
constituted thus : — 



Finest curd soap, • 


• # < 


* 
• 


. 1 <5Wt. 


. "* oil soap^ ,• 


■ 


> • 


. U Uto. 


• " mariue, 




• 


. 14 lbs. 


Otto of almonds, • 




t . 


." . lilb. 


. " cloves, . • 




• 


. lib.. 


" • 'caraway, 


• < 


• • • 


. \.Jlb. 



By the time that halCi;fae curd soap is melted, the 
marine soap is to be added ; when this is well 
crutched, then add the oil soap, and finish with the 
remaining curd. When the whole is well melted, 
and just before turning* it into the frame, crtitch in 
the mixed perfume. >, 

Some of the soap "houses" endeavored to use 
Mirabane or artificial essence of almonds (see Almoni>) 
for perfuming soap, it being far cheaper than the 
true otto of almonds; but the application has proved 
so onsatisfactpry in practice, that it has been aban- 
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doned by Messrs. Cribbs,.Pineau (of Paris), Grosuell, 
and others whq used it. 

m 

Camphor Soap. 

Curd soap, ^ . 28 lbs. 

Otto of rosemapy, . . . ^ . . . IJ lb. 
Gamphori • '. . . . • ' . ->lilb. 

Reduce the camphor to f owder. by rubbing it in fi 
mortar "with the addition of &n ounce or more of 
almond oil,, then sift it. When the soap is melted 
and ready to tur]\ out;, add the cjimphor and rose- 
mary, usVg the crutch for mkk^. 



HoNET Soap. 

Best yellow soap, 1 cwt. 

Fig soft soarp, . . . ^ . . 14 lbs. 
Otto of (atronella, *( * ♦ \ . ^ . 1} lb. 

White Windsor Soap. 

Cord sotfp, . • .' 1 cwt. 

Marine soap, . '. . * . • .^ ,'21 lbs. 

Oil soap, . . • Y • . • * .14 lbs. 

Otto of caraway, . . ^ . . . • 1} IS. 

u r of each, • . . } lb. 

••* rosemary, ) ' 



% 



• 



Brown Windsor Soap. 

Curd soap,* • , . . *. . . i cwt. 

Marine soap, i *^ 

Yellow soap, . . . . . . . . J ^' . » 

Oil soap, • . . .' . * • i " 
Brown coloisng (caramel), • .. • «e i pint. 
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Otto of caraway,' 




• 


" ^ cloves, 


♦.. 




«• thyme, i eacl^ v .. 


.. }lb. 


. ", cassia, 


m 


• 


" ', petit grain, * 




» ■ 
« 


" French lavender, . 


« 




• 


Sand Soap. . « 




Curd soap, 


. 7 lbs. 


Marine soap,. . . ... • .* • * 


. 7 lbs. 


Sifted silver sand, • ' • . . . 


. 28 lbs. 


Otto of thyme, : . - . 


• 

• 


4 

• 


» " cassia, \ ^ • 


• each, • \ 


• 2 oz. 


" caraway. 


f 




. " French laVender, 


' ■ • 




^ Fuller's Eaeth Soap. 




■ Ccgrd soap, ' • • • • • • 


. lOi lbs. 


Marine soap! ''•t 


. SJlbs. 


*Fuller's earth (baked), . . • • , 


. 14 lbs. 


Otto of French lavender, . . . , . 


. - -2 oz* 


" origanum, 


• . • 


1 oz. 



The above forms are indicative of the method 
adopted for perfoming soaps while hot or melted. 
. AH the very highly jscented; soaps -are, however, 
perfumed cold, in order to avoid the loss of scent, 20 
per centk of perfume being evarporAted by the. hot 
•process. . • 

The variously named soaps, from the. sublime 
" Sultana" to the ridiculous *^ Turtle's Marrow," we 
cannot of course be -expected to notice ; the reader 
may, however, rest assured that be has lost nothing 
by their omission. 
. The receipts given produce only the finei^t quality 

*16 
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of the^ article named. Where cheap soaps are re- 
quired, not much acumen is necessary" to discern that 
by omitting ^he. expensive perfume^,' or lessening the 
quantity, the object desired is attained. Still lower 
qualities of scented soap are made by using greater 
proportions of yellow 'soap, and employing a very 
common curd, (Emitting the oil soap altogetheri . 

> 

Scenting Soaps hot. . - 

In the previous remarks, the methods explained of 
scenting soap'invQlved the necessity of melting *it. 
The high temperattire of the soap under these cir- 
cumstances involves the i)bvious loss of a great deal 
of perfume by evaporation. With very highly scented 
soaps, and with perfume' of an expensive character, 
the loss of ottos' is too great to be borne in a com- 
mercial dense; hence the adoption of therplan of 

Scenting Soaps coed. 

This method is ei^ceedingly convenient atid econo- 
mical ipr scenting small batches, involving' merely 
mechanical labor, the tools required being sitnply 
an' ordinary carpenter's -plane, and a good marble 
mortar, and lignum vitse pestle. 

The woodwork of the plane must be ftishioned.at 
each end, so that when placed over the mortar it re- 
mains firm and not easily moved by the parallel pres- 
sure of thQ soap against its projecting blade* 

To commence operations, we take first 7 lbs«,.14'lbs., 
or 21 lbs. of therWs of the soap that it is intended 
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to perfbme. The pUoe ia now Itud upside down 
across- the 4op of the mortu*. 

ThoDgB being thus arranged, the whole of the soap 
is to be pushed scrdss the pUae-imtil it is all reduced 




into fine shwriiiga. Like the French " Charlionnier," 
who does not saw the wood, bat woods the saw, so it 
will be perceived that in'this process we do not plane 
the soap, bnt that we soap the plane, the sliavings of 
which fall lightly into the mortar as qmcklj as pro- 
duced, . ' - - 

Soap, as genet^lly received from the maker, is the 
proper condition for thns working r but if it haA been 
in stock anj time it becomes too hard, and mnst 
have from One to three ounces of distilled water 
sprinkled in the sharing for every poond of soap 
employed, and most lay' for at least twenty-four 
hours to bci absorbed before the perfutoe is^'added. 

When it is determined what rize the cakes of soap 
are to be, what they are to sell for, and wbat.it is in- 
tended they should cost, then the maker can iheasure 
ont hk perfome. 
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' In a general way^ soaps scented in this way T'ettAl 
from 4:8. to 10«. per pound, Itearing abont 100 pet 
cent, profit^ which is not too jnneh considering their 
limited sale. The soap being in a proper .physictd 
condition with regard to moisture, &c., is now^ to 
have the perfume weirstirred.into it. The pestle is 
then set to. work fop the process of incorporation. 
After a couple of hours of " warm exei;cise," the soap 
is generally expected to be.free from streaks^ and to 
be of one uniform consistency. ■ ' .-* 

For perfuming soapln large portions by the, cold 
process, instead of usin^ the'pestle and mortar as an 
incorporator, if is .more convenient and economical 
to employ a mill similar in construction- to a cake 

^ chocolate-mill, or a flake cocoa-mill ; any nteiphai^ical 
apparatus that anglers for mixing paste ao4 crushing 
lumps will serve pretty well for blending tfoaj) to- 
gether. . . * *. . . , 

Before going into, the ){aill, the "spfip is tc be re- 
duced to shavings, and have the scent and oolor stirre4 
.in ; after .leaving it, the flakes .Or jib^jids 6£ soap are 
to be finally boun4 together by the pestle and mortar 
into one solid mass ; it is then weighed out in quan- 
tities for the tablets required, and moulded by the 
hand into ^gg-shapcd masses ;.. each, piece being left 
in this condition, separately laid in rows on^ a sheet 
of white paper, dries sufficiently in. a day or so to be 
fit for the pregs, which is the same as that pre viot^sly 
mentioned. It is usual, before placing the cakes of 
soap in the press, to dust them over with a little 
starch-^wder, or else to very slightly oil the mquld ; 
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either of these- plans pfevents the soap from adher- 
ing to the letters of embossed work of -the mould — a 
condition essential for "turning out a clean well-struck 
tablet. 

- The bodj of all the fine soaps mentioned below 
should' consist of the finjest and whitest curd soap, or. 
of a soap previously melted 'and colored to the re; 
quired shade, thus : — * • 

RoSE^COLORED SoAP is ciird soap stained with ver- 
milion, ground in water, thoroughly incorporated when 
the soap is lAelted, and not very hot. 

Green SqaP, is a mixture of palm ' oil soap and 
curd soap, to which is added powdered smalt ground 
with water. >^ 

Blub Soap, curd soap colored with smalt. 

Brown Soap, curd soap with caramel, i. e. -burnt 
sugar. . ^ , • 

The intensity of color varies,' of course, with the 
quantity of coloring. 

Some kinds of soap become colored or tinted to 
a 'Sufficient extent by the mere addition of the ottos 
used fbr scenting, such as ^ispermaceti soap/' ^^emon 
soap,*/ &G., which become of a beautiful ^ ale lemon 
color, by the mere mixing oi the perfume with the 
curd soap« * . . 

Otto op Kqse Soap.' 

( To retail at 1 0*. per pound,) 

Curd soap (previously colored with vermilion^ « Ai Ibs^ 

Otto of rose, . • . 1 oz. 

Spirituous extract of musk, ' * . ' > - « . . 2 oz. 

Otto of santal, ~ • i oz. 

*' geranium, » i oz. 



^-«. 
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Mix the perfumes, stir tbem in tbe Boapi shayings, 

and beat together. ' , . . 

• •' • . ■ . 
ToNQUiN Musk Soap. 

' Pale brown-colored card soapy .'. . .*;'.. . .... 5 Ibsi 

• Grain piasky ... • . • . . . ."^pz;. 

Otto of bergamot, •• ,\ . . «r . , • X oz. 

Bub the musk with the bergamotj tbeA add it to ibe 
soap, and beat up. , • • 

Orakoe-Fdo^eb Soap.. ^ 



Curd, soap, * . . . , •. .* . • . 7 lbs. 
Otto of neroli, . . . . '. W <• .3^021 



Santal-wood Soap, 



€ard soap. 
Otto of santal, . 
" bergamot, 



<lbs. 
7 oz. 
2 oz. 



Spermaceti Soap. 



Curd soap, 
Otlo. of bergamot, 
lemon, 






tt 



. Ulbs.,. 
. ^2} lbs. 

; 'ii6: • 



(JlTRON SOAP.^ 



Curd soap, 

Ottd of citron, , -. 



" verbena (lemon-graBs), • 
" bergamo\ . . . 



** lemon, 



6 lbs; 
}lb. 
i oz. 
4 oz. 
2dz. 



One of the best. of fancy soaps that is made. ' 



If 
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Frangipakne Soap. 

Curd sqap (previously colored lighl brown), 
Civet, . • 
Otto of neroU, 

" " santal, . 

" rose, . 

" vitivert, 




Bub the ciyet with.ihe variougf. ottos, mix, and beat 
in tl^e usual' manner. 



tATCHOULY S<>AP. 



Cure} soap, . • 
Otto t)f patchouly, . 



It 



S&Dtal, } 

... . r of each, 
vitivert, J ' 






. Hlbs. 

". "1 oz. 

I 

i oz. 



Saponaceous Cream of Almonds. . * * 

The preparation sold under this title is a potash 
s6ft .soap of lard. It his a beautiful pearly appear- 
ance, and has met with, ex tensive demand as a shay^ 
ing- soap. Being abo used m the manufacture of 
Emulsines, il is an article of no inconsiderable cpE- 
aumption by. the perfumer. It is made thus : — . 

Clarified lard, iSbk, 

"Potash of Ije (^containing 26 per cent of caus- 
tic potash), • . ^ . . . .'3|lbs. 
- Rectified spint, . . • . . ' .. .• 3 oz. 
Otto of almonds, . . ... .2 drachms. 

. Manipulation. — Melt the lard in a porcelain vessel 
by a salt-wa^er bath, or by a stesm heat under 15 lbs. 
pressure ; then run in the lye, very slowJyj agitating 
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the ^hole time ; when ^bout hal£ the lye is in, the 
mixture begins to curdle ; it will, however, become so 
firm that it cannot be stirred. The crSme is then* 
finished, but is not pearly; it will, however, assume 
that appearance by long trituration in a mortar, gra- 
dually adding the alcohSl, in which has been dissolved 
the perfume. 

Soap Powqers. 

These preparations are sold sometitoes as a denti- 
frice and at others for shaving ; they are ma^e by reduc- 
ing the soap into shavings by a plane, then thoroughly 
drying ihem in a warm situation, afterwards grinding 
in a mill, then perfuming with any otto desired. 

Btpophaoon Soap. • 

Best yellow soap, ) ' , , , 

Fig soft 8o»p,- t ®^^*^ P*^^ "^«^ted together. 

Perfume with anise and citronetla. 

■ 

Ambrosial Crkam. 

Color, the grease very strongly with alkanet root, 
then proceed as for the manufacture of saponaceous 
cream. The cteam colored in this way has a blue 
tint ; .when it is required of a purple color we have 
metely to stain the white saponaceo.us cream with a 
mixture (S vermilion and smalt to the shade desired. 
Peffume with otto of oringeat. 

' Transparent Soft Soap. 

SolutioikcaRstic potash (Lo7k2. jPA.), . • . 6 tbs. 

dlive oil, ,* •' • . • ' , . , • . r . 1 lb. 

Perfume to'taste. 
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Before commencing lo make the soap, reduce the 

potash Ije to one half its bulk by continued boiling. 

Now proceed as for the manufactiire of saponaceoiis 

crcmm. After standing a few days, pour ofif the waste 

liquor. 

Trisspabest Hasd Soap. 

Reduce the soap to shavings, and dry them as 
much as possible, then dissolve in alcohol, using as 
little spirit as will effect the solution, then color and 
perfume as desired, and cast the product in appropri- 
ate moulds ; finally dry in ^ warm situation. 

Until the Legislature allows spirit 'to be used for 
manufacturing purposes, free of duty, we eaiiBoi com- 
pete with our neighbors in this article. 

JunPEB Tab Soap. 

This soap is made jfrom the tar of the wood of the 
Jiiniperui communis, by dissolving it in a fixed vege- 
table oil, such as almond or olive oil, or in'fln^^llow, 
and forming a soap by means of a weak soda lye, 
after-the customary manner. This yields a moderately 
'firm and, clear soap, which may be readily used by 
' application to part9 affected with eruptions at night, 
mixed with a little water, and carefully washed off the 
following morning. -This soap has lately been much 
used for eruptive disorders, particularly on the Con- 
tinent, and with varying degreed of success. It it 
thought that the effieiei^t element in its composition 
is a rather less impure hydrocarburet than that known 
in Baris under the name huile de cade* On account 
of ks teady miscibility with water, it possesaes gi^eat 
advantage over the common tar ointment, 

17 
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Medicated Soaps. 



Six years ago I began making a series of medicated 
soaps, such as Sulphur Soap, Iodine Soap, Bro- 
mine Soap, Creosote Soap, Mercurial SoaP) 
Croton Oil Soap, and many others. These soaps 
are prepared by adding the medicant to curd soap, 
and then making in a 'tablet form for use. For 
sulphur soap, the curd soap mayjbe melted, aftd 
flowers of 'sulphur added while the soap is in a soft 
condition. For antimony soap and mercurial soap, . 
the low oxides of ^he metals employed may also be 
mixed in the curd soap in a melted state. Iodine> 
bromine, creosote soap, and others Containing very 
Yolatile substances, are best prepared cold by shaving 
np the curd soap in a mortar, and mixing the medi- 
cant with it by long beating. 

In certain cutaneous diseases the author ha? reason 
to believe that they will prove of infinite service as 
auxiliaries to the general treatment. .It. is obvious 
that the absorbent vessels of the skin are very active 
during the lavoratory process;, such 4toap must ndt, 
therefore, be used except by. the s]>0eial advice of a 
medical man. Probably these .soaps' will be found 
useful for internal application. The precedent of 
the use of .Castile- soap (containing oxide of. iron) 
renders it likely that when prejudice , has passed"^ 
away, such soaps will find a place in the j)harma<$o^ 
pceias. The disoo very of the -solubility, under certain 
qonditions, of the active alkaloids^iiinine, morphia,* 
&c., in oil, by Mr. W. Bastick; greatly /avers the 
supp6sition of analogous compounds in soap. 
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SECTION IX. 



EMULSINES. 



FiiOM soaps proper.we now pass to those compounds 
used as substitutes for soap, which arc classed together 
under one general title as iibove, for the reason that 
all coemetiques herein embraced have the property of 
forming emulsions with water. 

Chemically considered, . they a^e -an exceedingly 
interesting class of compounds, and are well worthy 
of study. Being prone to decomposition, as might bo 
expected from their composition, they should be made 
only in small portions, or, at least, only in quantities 
to meet a ready sale* 

While in stock they should be kept as cool as pos- 
sible, and fr^e from a damp atmosphere. 



Amandin'e. 

Fine almond oil, « 

Simple .syrup,* • . 

White soft soap, or saponaceous cream, t. e. ) 

tJreme d*Amande, . ... . ) 
Otto of almonds, 

" . bergamot, .■ . . 

" cloves, . .• , . 



7 lbs. 
4 oz. 

1 oz. 



1 QZ. 

1 oz. 
i oz. 



Rub the syrup with the soft soap until the mixture 

* Simple 'Syrup coDsists of 3 lbs. of loaf sugar, boiled for a minute 
io one pint, imperial, of distiHed water. 
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is homogeneous, then rub in the oil by degrees ; the 



perfume having been previously mixed vrith the oil. 

In the manufacture of amandine (and olivine) the 
difficulty is to get in the quantity of oil indicated, 
without which it does not assume that transparent 
jelly appearance which good amandine should have. 
To attain this end, the oil ia put into " a runner," that 
is, a tin or glass vessel, at the bottom tif which is a 
small faucet and spigot, or "tap. The oil being put 
into thia veesel is allowed to run siowly into the mortar 
in which the amandine is being made, Just as fast as 



I 
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(NMbuuwr in EmiAili 

the maker finds that he can incorporate it v 
paste -of soap and syrup ; and so long as this t 
place, the result will always have a jelly texture to 
the hand. If, however, the oil bo put into the mortar 
quicker than the workman can blond it with the paste, . 
then the -pdste becomes "oiled," amd may be con- 
sidered as "done for," unless, indeed, the whole pro- 
cess be gone , through again, starting off with fresh 
^ Byrup and soap, using up the greasy mass as if it were 
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pure oil. ThU Imbility to " go off," increases lis the 
amattdine oeara the finish ; hence extra candon and 
plenty of " elbow, grease" must be used daring the ad- 
dition of the last two pounds of oil. If the oil be not 
perfectly fresh, or if the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere be above the average of summer heat, it will 
be almost impossible to get the whole of the oil given 
in.the fbrmula into combination; when the mass be- 
comes bright and of a crystalline lastre, it will be well 
to stop the further addition of oil to it, 

This and similar compounds should be potted as 
quickly as made, and the lids of the pota banded 
either with strips of tin-foil or paper, to exclude air. 
When the amandine ia filled into the jars, the top or 
fa«e of it is marked or ornamented with a tool made 
to the. size of half the diameter of the interior of the 
jar, in a similar way to a saw ; a piece of lead or 
tortoiae-ahcll, being serrated with an angular file, or 
piece of an " old saw," will do very well ; ^lace the 
marlcer on tbe amiuidine, and turn the Jar gently 
round. 



OLlVIJfB. 



Gum acacia, in powde;, 

HoQBj, 

Yolk.ofeg^, in number, . 

WhitB Boft aonp, 

OGye (Ml, _ 

Graca oil, 

Otto of bergamot, 




J 
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Bdb the gum and honey together until incorporated, 
then add the soap and egg. Having mixed the green 
oil and perfumes with the olive oil, the mixture is to 
be placed in the runner, and the process followed 
exaetlj as indicated for amandine. 

HovKT AKD Almond Paste. (I^te'd^Amande au Mid.) 

Bitter almonds, blanched and ground, _ •• • .41b. -. 

Honej, ^ . • 1 lb. 

Yolk of eggS; in number, . . ^. .8. 

Almond oil, . . . . • # •. 1 lb. 

Otto of bergamot, ' • *i Oz: 

*' cloves, i oz. 



> \ 



Bub the eggs and honey together first, then gradu- 
ally add the oil, and finally the ground almonds jand 
the perfume* 

Almond Pastk. 

Bitter almonds, blanched ahd ground, . % . 1^ lb. 

Rose-water, . . . ; . . . lipint. 

Alcohol (60 0. p.), . . . .-'^ . . 16 ozr . 

Otto of bergamot, 3 oz. * 

Place the ground ahnonds and one pint of the rose- 
water into a stewpan ; with a sloW and steady heat, 
cook the almonds until their granular texture assumes 
a pasty form, constantly stirring the mixture during 
the whole time, otherwise the almonds quickly burn 
to the bottom of the pan, and imparb to the whole an 
empyreumatiQ odor. 

The large (juahtity of otto of' almonds which is 
volatilised during the process, renders it essential 
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that the operator should avoid the vapor as much as 
possible. 

When the almonds are nearly cooked, the remain- 
ing water is to be added ; finally the paste is put 
into a moctar, and, well rubbed with the pestle; then 
the perfume and spirit .are added. Before potting 
this paste, as well as honey paste, it should be passed 
through a medium fine sieve, to insure uniformity of 
texture, especially as almonds do not grind kindly. 

Other pastes, such as Pdte 'de PUtachcj Pdte de 
Cocas J Pdte de Guifnauve,'Z,re prepared in so similar 
a manned to the above that it is unnecessary to say 
more about them here, than that they must not be 
confounded with prepiurationB bearing a similar name 
made' by confectioners. 



Almond Meal. 




Groand aimonds, 


. lib. 


Wheat flour, . . • . 


. lib. 


Orris-root powder, . . . - 


. . JJb." 


Otto of lemon, . . " . 


. i oz. 


'' almonds,-. . . . . 


. i drachm. 



PiSTAcmo Nut Meal, or ant other Nut. 

. lib. 



Pistachio nuts (decorticated as almonds ] 
are bleached), . . . ' . i 

Orris powder, . ,. ' . 

Otto of neroli, 

lemons, . . « • • 



u 



lib. 

1 drachm. 

i oz. 



Other meals, such as perfumed oatmeal, perfumed 
bran, &;c., are occasionally in demand, and are pre- 
pared as tlie foregoing. 
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All the preceding preparations are used in the 
lavatory process as substitutes for soap, wd to 
^^ render the skin pliant/ soft, and fair !'' 

E)cnL9iN Au Jasmin. 

• 

Saponaceous cream, . 1 oz. 

Simple sjnip, • • .* .. . . 1} oz. 

Almond oil, . ' • . .' • . . 1 lb. 

Best jasmine oil; . . ■ • . • .. ^ } lb. 



• • 



EmX7LS;N A UB VioLETTE.. 

Saponaceous cream, • » ■ • • • .1 oz. 

. Syrup of violetsj 14 oz. 

Best violet oil, . • . . . . . , 1 J lb. 

Emulsin of, other odors can be prepared with 
tubereuse, rose, or cassie (acacia) oil (prepared by 
enfleurage or maceration). 

For the methods of mixing the ingredients, see * 
" Amandine," p. 195. • 

On. account of the high price of. the French oils, 
these pre'parations are expensive, but they are un- 
doubtedly the most exquisite of cosmetiqnes. 
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SECTION X. 

MILE, OR EMULSIONS. 

In the perfumery trade, few articles meet with a 
more ready dale than that class of cosmetiqaes denomi- 
nated milkd. It has long been known that nearly all 
the seeds of plants which are called nuts, when 
decorticated and freed from their pellicle, on being 
reduced to a pulpy mass, and rubbed with about four 
times their weight of water, produce fluid which haJB 
every analogy to cow's milk. The milky appearance 
of these emulsions is due to the minute mechanical 
diviwon of the oil derived from the nuts being difiused 
through the water. All these emulsions possess great 
chemical interest on account of their rapid decomposi- 
tion, and the products emanating from their fermenta- 
tion, especially that made with sweet almonds and 
pistachios {Pistachia vera). 

Jn the manufacture of various milks for sale, careful 
manipulation is of the utmost importance, otherwise 
these emulsions ^^ will not keep ;" hence more loss than 
profit. 

** Transformation ta^es place hi the elements of vege- 
table caseine (existing in seeds) from the very moment 
that sweet almonds are converted into.almond*-railk." 
— ^LlEBlG. This accounts for the diflScully many per- 
sons find in making milk of almonds that does not 
BpontaAeously divide, a day or so after its manufac- 
ture. 
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■ 'Milk of Roses. 

Valencia almonds (blanched), . . . .} lb. 

Rose-water, / • 1 qaart. 

Alcohol (60 0. p.), i pint. 

• Otto of rose, 1 drachm. 

White wax, spermaceti, oil soap, each, . . ^ oz. 

Manipulation. — Shave up the soap, and place it in 
a vessel that can be heated by steam or water-bath ; 
add to it two or three ounces of rose-water. When 
the soap is perfectly melted, add the wax and^sperma- 
ceti, without dividing them, more than is necessary to 
obtain the correct weight ; this insures their melting 
slowly, and allows time for their partial g^^ponifica- 
tion by the fluid soap ; occasional stirring is neces- 
sary. While this is going on, blanch .the almonds, 
•carefully excluding every particle that is in the least 
way damaged.. Now proceed to beat up the almonds 
in a scrupulously clean mortac, allowing the roser 
water to trickle into the mass by degrees ; the runner, 
as used for the oil in the manufacture of olivine, is very 
convenient for this purpose. When the emulsion of 
almonds is thus finished^ it is to be strained,* 'withoikt 
pressure, through clean washed muslin {neiQ muslin 
often contains starch, flour, gum, or dextrine). • 

The previously-formed saponaceous mixture is now 
to be placed in the mortar, and the teady-formed 
emulsion in the runner ; the soapy compound anid the 
emulsion is then carefully blended together. As ihe 
last of the emulsion runs into the mortar,, the spirit, 
in which the otto of rose3 has been dissolved, is to 
take its place, and to be gradually trickled into the 
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other ingrc-iieni?. A ::•:■ *^iLtt»iTi iiIiTi'ia zi :if* 
spirit freqnea::T c^-.-irili'-cS "lit; "v'V xz.'l rasstfs 5fi ::o 
be curdled; as ii is, i.-r :e!iL3»ir-i:nir'i ::' i* m'i:.>ure 
rises, and ererr pi^^r^ m^Su ce ':akai t«> keep is 
down ; the constant ^rjtd'.XL u^d oiri nionar i^iecc- 
ing that object fi^zzj tt^Z. PzliItt- i* now fbnneti 
milk of roses is lo be ?3-Air.'=iL 

The almond re^i-ioe gut le wis&e«i wnb a few 
ounces of fresh rose-w^iter. in. orier to prerent any 
loss in" bulk to the whole given qriahtitT. Tke newly- 
formed milk* should be placed into a bottle haTing a 
tap in it about a quarter of an inch from the bottom. 
After standing perfectly quiet for twenty-four hours 
it is fit to^ bottle. All the aboTe precautions being 
taken, the milk of roses will keep any time without 
precipitate or" creamy supematation. These direc- 
tions apply to all the other forms of milk now given. 



Milk or Auioxds. 

Bitter almonds Tblanclied >, 
Distilled (or rose) water. . 
Alcohol (60 op.), p 
Otto of almonds, 

" bergamot, 

Wax, spermaceti, | ^^j^^ 

Alpiond oil, curd soap, y , 

Milk of Elder. 

Sweet almonds^ . •' • x • 

Elder-flower water, . . • 

Alcohol (60 o. p.), . . ' • 

Oil of elder flowere, prepared by maceration, 

Wax, sperm, *>ap, each, . • • " | 



10 oz. 

1 quart. 
J pint.* 

k dhichm. 

2 drachms. 

) oz. 



4 OK. 

1 pint. 
8 oz. 
i OS. 

i OZi 



* The imperial measure only is recognised among perftim«m. 
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P DiNDI 



Sweet almonda. 

Rose-water, .... 

Expressed juice of dandelion rout. 

Esprit tubereuse, 

Green oil, wax, 1 

Curd soap, 






Let tie juice of the - dnndelion be perfectly fresh ] 
pressed ; as it is in itself an emulsion, it may be pak I 
into the mortar after the alrnonda arc broken up, and' j 
stirred with the water and spirit in the usual manner.. I 

Milk of Cu' 
Sweet ftlmonds, 

Expressed juice of cocnmbers, . 
Spirit (60 o. p.). 
Essence of cucumbers. 
Green oil, wax, > 
Curd aoftp. 

Raise the juice of the cucumbers to the boiling point 
for half a minute, cool it as quickly as possible, then 
strain through fine muslin ; proceed to manipulate ia 
the usual e 
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Break up in a mortar 28 lbs. of good fresh clicum- 
B^ers; with the pulp produced n\ix 2 pints rectified 
"■ spirit (sp. gr, "837), and allow the mixture to stand 
for a day and night ; then tbstil the whole, and draw 
off a pint and a half. The distillation may be con- 
tinued BO as to obtain another 'pint fit for ulterior 
purposes. 



ESTBACT OF BLDEB FLOWERS. 



Cbbwe ok P13TAUHE, {Milk of PislocMii Xu/s.) 

Pislftchio nuts, 3 ok. 

Orange-flower water, ..... 3i pinis. 

Esprit neroli, .,.-....} pint. 
Palm soap, 1 

Green oil, wai^> each, 1 oz- 

Spermaceti, J 

Lin ViRciNAi.. 
Ruse-water, ....... 1 quart. 

Tincture benzoia, J m. 

Add the water very slowly to the tincture; by so 
doing an opalescent milky fluid ia produced, wiiich 
will retain ita consistency for many years; by ro- 
versing this operation, pouring tbe tincture into the 
water, a cloudy precipitate of the resinous matter 
ensues, which does not again become readily bus- 
pended in the water. 

EsTBiCT Of Elbeb Flowwis. 

Elder-flower water, 1 quart. 

Tincture beiizaiii, 1 oz. 

Manipulate as for virgin's milk. 

Similar compounds may, of course, be made with 
orange-flower and 6ther waters. 
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SECTION XI. 

COLD . CREAM. 

• 

Galen, the celebrated physician of- Pergamos, in 
Asia, but wht) distinguished'himself at Athens, Alex- 
andria, and Borne, abQut iTQO years ago, was the 
inventor of that peculiar unguent, a mixtilre of grease 
and water, which is liow distinguished as cold crjeam 
in perfumery, and as Ceratum Galeni in Pharmacy. 

The modem formula for cold c^eam is, however, 
quite a different thing to that given in the works of 
Gtilen in point of odor and quality, although sub- 
stantially the same— grease and water. In per- 
fumery there are several kinds of cold cream, distin- 
guished ■ by their odor, . such as that of, camphor, 
almond, violet, roses, &c. Cold cream, as 'made by 
English perfumers, bears a high reputation, not only 
at home, but throughout Europe ;. the quantity ex- 
ported, and which can only be reckoned by jars in 
hundreds of dozens, and the repeated announcements 
that may be. seen in the shops on the Continent, in 
Germany, Prance, and Italy, of "Cold Crfeme 
Anglaise," is, good proof of the estimation in which 

it is held. 

Rose Cold Cream. 

Almond oil, . * s * * * - * ^ ^^^ 
Bose-wateT; . 1 lb. 

White wax, } , - • , 

„ . y each, • . . . . r oz. 

Spennaceti, j • 

Otto of roses, . ' i drachm. 
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Mampulation. — Into a well-glazed thick porcelain 
vessel, which should be deep in preference to shallow, 
and capable of Iiolding twice the quantity of cream 
that is to be made, place the wax and sperm ; now 
put the jar into a boiling bath of water ; when these 
materials are melted, add th& oil, and again subject 
the whole to heat until the flocks of wax and sperm 
are liquefied ; now remove the jar and contents, and 
set it under a- runner containing the rose-water: 
the runner may be a tin can, with a smaU tap at the 
bottom, the Bame as used for the manufacture of 
milk of roses. A stirrer must be provided, made of 
lancewQod, flat, and perforated with holes the size of 
a sixpence, resembling in form a large palette-knife. 
As soon as the rose-water is set running, the cream 
must be kept agitated until the whole of the water 
has passed into it ; now and then the flow of water 
must be stopped, and the cream which sets at the 
sides of the jar scraped down, and incorporated with 
that which remains fluid. When the whole of the 
If aler has been incorporated, the cream will be cool 
enough to pour into the jars for sale ; at that time 
the otto of ro80 is to be added. '. The- reason for the 
pexfume being put in at the last moment is t>bviouB 
-^the heat and' subsequent agitation would csuse 
unnecessary loss by evaporation. Cold cream made 
in this way sets quite firmly in the jars into which it 
is poured j and retains " a face" resembling pure wax, 
although one-half is water retained in the interstices 
of the cream. When the pots are well glazed, it will 
keep good for one or two years. I( desired for ex- 
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portation to the East.or West Indies, it should alwitjs 
be sent out in stoppered bottles. ^ 

CoLp Cream of Almovds 

Is prepared precbely as the above ; but in place of 
otto of roses otto of almonds is usecL* 

Violet Cold •Cream. 

Huile yiolette; 1 lb. 

Rose-water, . . * ** 1 lb. 

Wax and spermaceti, each, • . *■ . . 1 oz. 
Otto of almonds, . . • I • . 5 drops. 



Violet Cold Cream. ;lMrrATioi^.' 

Almond oil, • 
• Huile cassie,^ _^ 
Bose-water, • 



-s 



lib. 

Jib. • 

lib. 

Loz. 

i drachm. 



Sperm and wax, 
' Otto of almonds. 

This is an elegant and economical preparation, gene- 
rally admired. 

Tuberetjse, Jasmine, and Fleur d'Orange Cold Creams. 

Are prepared in similar a^anner to violet (first fonn); 
they^re all very exquisite- preparations, but as they 
^08t more than rose cold tream, perfumers are not 
much inclined to introduce them in lieu of the latter. 

S 

Camphor Cold Cream. {(Hherwise Camph^ Ic^.) 



Ahnond oil, » . • 


. . 


. rib. 


Rose-water, ., 


a • 


.lib. • 


Wax and Spermaceti, . 


• a 


• \ oz. 


Camphor,. « • • 


t 


. 2qz 


Otto of rosemary, 


• . 


» 1 drachm. 
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Melt the camplior, wax, and sperm, in the oil, then 
manipulate as for cold cream of roses. 

OucuMBEB Cold Gbeah. ( Crime de Concombre,) 

' Almond oily 1 lb. 

Green oil| . .* • * . • . . 1 oz. 

Juice of cucumber,* ' 1 lb. 

Wax and sperm, each, . • . . . . 1 oz. . 

Otto of neroli, . * i drachm. 

The cucumber juice is readily obtained by sub- 
jecting the fruit to pressure in the ordinary tincture 
press. It must be raised to a temperature high 
enough to coagulate the small portion of albumen 
which it .contains, and then strained through fine 
liixen, as the heat is detrimental to th^ odor on 
account of the great volatility of the otto of cu- 
cumben The following method may be adopted 
with advantage :— Slice the fruit very fine with a 
cucumber-cutter, and place them in .the oil-; after 
remaining together for twenty-four hours, repeat the 
operation', using fresh fruit in the strained oil ; no 
warmth is necessary, or at most, not more than a 
summer heat ; then proceed to make the cold cream 
in the usual manner, using the- almond oil. thus 
odorized, the rose-ws^ter, and other ingredients in the 
regiUar way, . perfuming, if necesssury, with a* little 
i^eroli. 

Another and.conmiQner preparation of cucumber 
is found amon^ the Parisians, which is lard simply 
scented with- the juicQ from the fruit, thus : — The 

18* 
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lard is liquefied by heat in a vesBel subject to a water- 
bath ; the cucumber juice is then stirred well into it'; 
the vessel containing the ingredients is now placed 
in a quiet situation to cool. The lard will rise to 
the surface, and when cold must be removed froto 
the fluid juice ; the same manipulation being repeated 
as often as required, according to the strength of 
odor of the fruit desired in the grease. 

Fivers' Pomade of Cucumber. 

Benzoinated lard, . . « . • 6 lbs. 

Spermaceti, 2 lbs. 

Essence of cucumbers. . . . *. 1 lb. 

Melt the stearine with the lard^ then keep it con- 
stantly in motion while it cools, now beat the grease 
in a mortar, gradually adding the essence of cucum- 
bers ; continue to beat the whole ' until the spirit is 
evaporated, and the pomade is beautifully white. 

Melons and other similar fruit will scent grease 
treated in the same way. {Se&- ^^ Essence of Cucam- 
bers,'' p. 204.) , • 

Pomade Divine. 

Among the thoustpid- and one quack nostrums, 
pomade divine, lik6 James's powder^ has obtained a 
reputation far above the most sanguine expectai;ions 
of its concoctors. This article strictly belongs to the 
druggist, being sold as a remedial agent ; neverthe- 
less, what* ie sold is almost always vended, by the per- 
fumer. It is prepared thus : — 
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Spcnnacetiy • - 
Lard, 

Almond oil, . 
Gum benzoin, 
Yabilla beans, 



• • 



ilb. 
}lb. 



#lb. 



Jib. 
1} oz. 



Digest the whole ia a yessel heated by a water-bath 
at a temperature ^ot exceeding 90° C. After five or 
aiz hours it is fit, to strain, and may be poured into 
the bottles for sale. (Must be stamped if its medi- 
cinal qualities a)*e stated.) 



Almond Balls. 



Purified suely 
White wax, 
Otto o£ almonds, 
cloTes, 



t( 



lib. 
ilb. 

1 drachm. 
i drachm. 



Gascphos Balls. 



Purified suet, 1 lb. 

White wax, . . « • « . } lb. 

Gamphor, . . • . . . . . i lb. 

Otto of French layender or rosemary, . . i^ oz. 

Both the above articles are sold either, white or 
colored with alkanet root. When thoroughly melted, 
the- material is cast in a mould; ounce gallipots with 
smooth bottoms answer very well for casting in. 
Some venders use only large "pill-boxes. 



Gampbor Paste. 



Sweet almond oil, ; , 
Purified lard, . ... 
Wax and spermaceti, ) , 
Gamphor, ..}'-- 



}lb. 
ilb. 

loz. 



^ 
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GLYOtfRiiTE Balsam. 



Whitewax, 1^^^^^ 1^^ 

Spermaceti, ) . - 

Almond oil, . . . • • • . t^ lb. 

Glycerine,. . • . * . . . . ». 2 oz. 

Otto of roses, . ' i drachm; 

Of the remedial action of any ^of the above pre- 
parations we cannot here discuss ; in giving the for- 
mulae, it is enough for us that they .are sold by per- 
.fumerfi. ' • 

Rose Li? Salve. • "^ 

Almond oil, » . . J^ lb. . 

. Spermaceti and wax, each, 2 oz. 

Alkanet root, . 2 oz. 

Otto of roses, • - . ' i drachm. 

Place the wax, sperm, and oil on. to the alkanet 

root in a vessel heated by ste^m or water-bath ; after 

the materials are melted, they must digeist on. the 

alkanet to extract its color for at least four or five 

... 

hours ; finally, strain through fine muslin, then add 
the perfume just before it cools. 

White Lip Salve. 

Almond.pil, . . ^ J Uk 

Wax and Spermaceti, each, ... . . JL oz. ^ 

Otto of almonds, . . * . . . . } drachm. 

" geranivpi, .. . . . . . i " 

After lip salve is poured intt> the pots and got 
cold, a red-hot iron must be held -over them for- a 
minute or so^ ia order that the heat radiated from 
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the irons may melt the sorfa^^e of the salve and give 
it an even face. 

GoMMoir Lip Salve 

Is made simply of equal parts oC^lard and suet, colored 
with alkanet root, a.nd perfumed ii(ith an ounce of ber* 
gamot to every pDund of s^Ivq. - . 
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' SECTION XIL 

- POMADES A-ND OILSC 

Thb name of pomatum is derived {rompomumj an 
apple, because it was originally made by macerating 
over-ripe apples in grease. 

If an apple be stuck all over with spice, such as 
cloves, then exposed to the air for a few days, and 
afterwards macerated in purified melted lard, or any 
other fatty matter, the grease will become perfumed. 
Repeating the operation with the same grease several 
times, produces real *^ pomatum." 

A-ccording to a recipe published more than a cen- 
tury ago the form given is : — " Kid's grease, an 
orange sliced, pippins, a glass of rose-water, and half 
a glass of white win^, boiled and strained, and at last 
sprinkled with oil of sweet almonds." The author, 
J)r. Quincy, observes, that " the apple is of no sig- 
nificance at all in the recipe," and, like many authors 
of the present day, concludes that the reader is as 
well acquainted with the subject as the writer, and 
therefore considers that the weights or bulk of the 
materials in Jiis recipe are, likewise, of no significance. 
According to ancient writers, unguent, pomatum, 
ointment, ai« synonymous titles for medicated and 
perfumed greases. Among biblical interpreters, the 
significant word is mostly rendered " ointment;" thus 
wo have in Prov. 27 : 9, " Ointment and perfume re^ 
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joicc the heart;" in Eccles. 9 : 8, "Let thy head lack 
no ointment." 

Perfumers, acting upon their own or Pr. Quincy's 
advice, pay no regard to the apples in the preparation 
of pomatum, but make it by perfuming lard or suet, 
or a mixture of w^x, spermaceti, and oil, or some of 
them or all blended, to* prodmce a particular result, 
according to the name thut it bears. • 

The most' important .thing to Consider in the manu- 
facture of «potoatum, &c., is to start oflF with a perfectltf 
inodorous grease, wh^teve;* that grease may be. 

Inodorous lard is obtained thus :-^Take, say 28 lbs. 
oi perfectly fresh lard, place it in a well-glazed vessel^ 
that can be submitted to the heat of a boiling salt- 
waterbath, or by "steam under a slight pressure ; when 
the lard is melted, add to it one ounce of powdered 
alum and two ounces of table salt ; maintain the heat 
for some time, in fact till a scum rises, consisting in 
a great measure of coagulated proteine compounds^ 
membrane, &;c., which must be skimmed off; when 
the liquid grease appears of a uniform nature it is 
allowed to grow- cold. 

The lard is. now to be washed. This is done in 

■ * 

small portions at a time, and is a work of much labor, 
which,- however, is amply repaid by the result. About 
a pound of the gtease is now placed, on a slate slab a 
little on 'the incline, a supply of good water being set 
to trickle over it-; the surface of the grease is* then 
constantly renewed by an operative working a muUer 
over it, precisely as a color-ml^er grinds paints 
in oil.' In this way the water removes any traces of 
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alum or salt, also the last traces of nitrogenons 
matter. Finally, the grease, when the whole is 
washed in this waj, is remelted, the heat being main- 
tained enough to driye off an j adhering water. When 
cold it is finished. 

Although purifying grease in this way is trouble- 
soiJQe, and takes a good deal of time, yet unless done 
60, it is totally unfit for perfuming with flowers, be- 
cause a bad grease will cost more in perfume to cov^r 
its m'al odeur than the expense of thus deodorizing 
it. Moreover, if lard be used that ^^ smells of the 
pig," it is next - to ..impossible fo impart to it any 
delicate odor ; and if strongly perfumed by the addir 
tion of ottos, the unpurtfied grease will not keep, but 
quickly becomes rancid. Under any circumstances, 
therefore, grease that is not perfectlif inodorous is a 
very expensive material to use in the manufacture of 
pomades. ^ . 

la the South and flower-growing countries, wh^re 
the fine poQiades are made by Enfleuragb, or by 
Maceration* {see pp. 37, 38), the purification of 
grease for the purpose of these manufactures is of 
sufficient impor^nce to become a separate trade. 

The purification of beef ^nd mutton suet is in a 
great measure the dame as that for la>Ed : the greater 
solidity pf suets requires a mechanical arrangement 
for washing them of a more powerful nature than can 
be applied by hand Irtbor. Mr. Ewen,' who is undoubt- 
edly the best fat'purifier in London, employs a stone 
roller rotating upon a circular slab; motion is given 

* Annals of Phatmacjr, toL ii, pp. 168, 169. 
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to the rcAcr \j kl mij* ▼iisr T»a»«f "rtrnixi li* 
centre of ike «bur^ sr rKiisr ssimi? :eL xT«:tt Viier 
the suet » fhestd : i»ffrT:g iiifiter ir ^irf- r!f!L.TZY ibax u 
the sides, the sa«bic :if ifbsbt fr-rs &iriT ifr^r h hss 
once passed orer i» sn?:: in natt? resT^trs libe rrcsi:- 
ment is the smzae s£ f :? lard. These crfSLses used Vx 
perfnmen hare a generml vijt of ** b:oj." tizituDOiimi 
to the French nomenclaicre of wfy* ; ihis -re hire 
pomades of hard cc*rps < son . p^oiades of soil corps 
(lard). For malriTig extrair*, sach as exirait de 
Yiolette, jasmin, the pomades of bard corps are to be 
preferred ; but when scented pomade is to be used in 
fabrication of nngoents tor the hair, pomades of soft 
corps are the most nsefuL 

The method i>f perfuming grease br the direct pro- 
cess with flowers baring alreadj been described under 
the respective names of the flowers that impart the 
odor thereto, it remains now onlj to d^cribe those 
componnds that are made from them, together with 
aach incidental matter connected with this branch of 
perfumery as h«s not been prcTioosly mentioned. 

Acacia- Pomadb, commonly called Cassis Poma- 
tum, is made with a purified body-grease, by macera- 
tion with the little round yellow buds of the Acaeia 
Famenana. ". ' -^ 

Black currant leaves, and which the French term 
eassie^ have an odor very much resembling cassio 
(acacia), and are used exteneivdy for adulterating the 
true acacia pomades and oils. The near similarity of 
name, their analogous odor (although the plants have 

no botanical connection), together with the word 

19 
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cassiaj a familiar perfume in England, has produced 
generally confused ideas in this country as to the 
true origin of the odor ngw under discussion. Cassie, 
casse, cassia, it will be ui^derstood now, are three duh 
tinct substances ; and in order to render the matter 
more perspicuous in futurCi the materials will always 
be denominated Acacia, if prepared from the Acacia 
Farnesiana; Cassb, when from black currant; and 
Cassia, if derived from the bark of the Cinnamomum 
Cassia. 

Benzoin Pomade anA Oil. 

■ 

. Benzoic acid is perfectly soluble in hot grease, 
llalf an ounce of benzoic acid being dissolved in half 
a pint. of hot olive or almond oil, deposits on cooling 
beautiful acicular crystals, similar to the crystals that 
effloresce, from vanijla beans ; a portion .of the acid, 
however, remains dissolved in the oil at the ordinary 
temperature, and imparts to it the{)eculiar arxuna of 
benzoin ; upon this idea is based the principle qf per- 
fuming grease with gum benzoin by the direct process, 
that is, by macerating powdered gum benzoin in melted 
suet or lard for a few hours, at a temperature of about 
80° C. to 90° C. • Nearly all the gum-resins.give up 
their odoriferous principle to fatty bodies, when 
treated in the same way ; this fact becoming generally 
known, will probably give rise to the preparation of 
some new 'remedial ointments, such as Unguentum 
myrrhce^ Unguentum assafoetidaj and the like. 

ToNQUiN Pomade, and Tonquin Oil, are prepared 
by maceratiiig the ground Tonquiu beans in either 
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melted fat or warm oil, from twelve to twenty-eight 
hours, in the proportion of 



Strain through fine nmelin ; when cold, the grease 
will have a fine odor of the beans. 

Vakilla Oil 4nd Pomade. 



4 1ba. 



L 



Macerate at a temperature of 25° C. for three or four 
days ; finally strain. 

These pomatums and oila, together with the French 
pomadea' and huilos already described, constitute the 
• foundation of the preparations of all the best hair 
greases sold by perfumers. Inferior scented poma- 
tums and oils are prepared by perfuming latd, suet, 
wax, oil, &c., with various ottos ; the results, however, 
in many instances more expensive. thaA the foregoing, 
are actually inferior in their odor or bouquet — for 
grease, however slightly perfumed by maceration or 
enfleurage with flowers, Js fur more agreeable to the 
olfactqry nerve than when scented by ottos. 

The undermentioned greases have obtained great 
popularity, mainly because their perfume is lasting 
and flowery. 

PoUADE CALVED BeAR's OrEABE. 

The most popular and " origioal" bears' grease ia 

made thus : — ■ . 
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Huile de rosO; 
u <i/>o/.;o ' J-ofeacb, . .Jib. 



ti 



fleur d'orange 



. ■ 1 



aQacia, i 

^ tubereuse and jasmin, J 

Almond oil; 10 lbs. 

Lard, 12 Ibq. 

Acacia pK)madey •••••• 2 lbs. 

Otfe of bergamot; . . • ... • . 4 oz. 

" cloves, . . . . . . '. 2 oz. 

Melt the solid greases and oils together by a water* 
bath, then add the ottos. 

Bears' grease thus prepared is just hard enough to 
f^ set" in the pots at a summer heat. Ih very warm 
weather, or if required for exportation to the East or 
West Indies, it is necessary to use ih' part French po- 
matums instead of oils, or more lard and less almond 
oil. 

Purified lard, . . . . v . * . 1 lb. 

^nzoin suet, ' . . 1 lb. 

French ros« pomatam^ I . -, . . } lb. 

Almond oil, colored with alkanet, • . ' . . *2 lbs. 

• Otto of rose, • . . . • • . i oz. 



• • - 



Balsam of Flowers. 

French rose pomatum, • 

^ violet pomatum, . 

Almond oU, . . • 

Otto of bergamot, . . 

Crystallized Oil. (First qualify). 

Huile de rose, 

" tubereuse, 

^ fleur d'orange, • 

Spermaceti, . . 



. 12 oz. 
. 12 oz. - 
: 2 lbs. 



lib. 
lib. 
ilb. 
801. 



MABBOW CBEAM. 



Crystallized Oil. {IBecoTid qucdUy.) ^ 

Ahnondy • I . • •■.. .'.2^ lbs. 

Spermacelit • . ' i lb. 

Otto of lemon, ... . \ . • 3 oz. 

Melt the spermaceti in a vessel heated by a water- 
bath, then add the oils ; continue the heat until all 
flocks di&appear ; let the .jars into which it is pourt^ 
be warm ; cool as slowly as possible, to insure good 
crystals ; if cooled rapidly, the mass, congeals without 
the appearance of crystals. This preparation iias a 
very nice appearance, and so far sells well ; but its 
continued use for anointing the hair renders the head 
scurfy ; indeed, the crystals oF sperm may be combed 
out of the hair in flakes after it has been used a week 

Or two. 

.Castor Oil Pomatum. 

Tybereuse pomatum, . , . • • • 1 lb. 

Castor oil, . . . • . . . • . - '*. i-lb. 

Almond oil, . . . . ^ . . . • . . • i lb. 

Otto of bergamot, . ' . - r . . ' .' . 1 oz. 



Balsam -OF ^eboli. 

f^nch rose pomattim^ . .- '. \ 

^j jasmine pomatum, 
Almond oil, • 
Otto of neroli, ..^ * 






• • 



Marbow* Cbeam. 



Purified lard, • 
Almond oil, . •' 
,Palm oil, ., 
Otto of cloves, 

bergamot; 

lemon, 






f 



ilb. 
ilb. 
i lb*. - 
1 drachm. 



lib. 

lib. 

l,oz. 

i drachm. 

i oz. 

•li oz.. 



lU^ 
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Mabbow Fomatuk. 

Purified lard, . ... . . ... -^ 4 Iba. 

'' suet, . '. . . '• • • 21bs. 

« 

Otto of lemon, . . ^ • . • I ob. - 
<< berg^^lot| . ' . . . . . i oz. 
^ cloyes, 3 dracbms. 

Melt the greases, then beat them up with a whisk or 
flat wooden spatula for half an hour or more ; as^the 
grease cools, minute vesicles of air are inclosed by 
the pomatum, which not only increase the bulk of 
the mixtures, but impart a peculiar mechanical aggre- 
gation; rendering ther pomatum light and spongy ; in 
this state it is obvious that it fills odi€*more profital^ly 
than otherwise. ^ *. - 

Common Violet Pomatum. 

Purified lard, . . * . . i • . I lb. 

TFo^Aed acacia pomatum, . . • . . , * 6 02. 

'' rose pomatuili; .4 oz. 

r 

Manipulate as for marrow pomatum* 

In all the cheap preparatioiM for the hair, the 
manufacturing perfumers used the washed French 
pomp^tums and the wasl^^d Frecich. ol}s for making 
their greases. Washed pomatums and washed oils 
are tho&e greases that origipally have been the best 
pomatums and huiles prepared -by enfleurage atid by 
maceration with the flowers; which pomades and 
huiles have been subject to digestion in alcohol for 
the manufacture of essences for the hamdkerchief. 
After the spirit has been on the pomatums, frc., it is 
poured off; the residue is then called vfo^hed poma- 



> 
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turn, and still retain an odor strong enoogh for the 
manufacture of most hair greases. 

For pomatums of other, odors it is onl j necessary 
to substitute rose, jasmine, tubereuse, and others, in 
place of the acacia pomatum in the aboye formuke. 



Pomade Doitblb,. Millkfletbs. 

Bose, jasmine, fleur d*orange, yiolet, tubereuse, &c., 
are all made in winter, irith two-thirds best French 
pomatuip, one-third best French .oils ; -in summer, 
equal parts/ 



POICADS A LA HSLIOTHOPB. 



Ffpnch rose pomade. 
Vanilla oil, ' 
' Haile de jasiqiney 

tubereose, . 
flenr d'oraDge, 
Otto of almondsj 
cloves, 



u 



u 



lib. 

}lb. 
4 ozl 
2 oz. 

2 oz. 

6 drops. 

3 drops. 



^ 

HuiLE Antiqife. (A la 'SeUotrape.) 

Same- as the above, substituting I'ose oU. for the 
pomade. 

Philocome. 

The name of this preparation, which is a compound 
of Greek, and Latin, signifying '^it fWend to the 
hair," was first introduced by the Parisian perfumers; 
and a very good name it is, for Philocome 'is un- 
doubtedly one of the best unguents for the hair that 
is made. 
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Phtlocome. (First qualtiy.) 



White wax, • . • 

Fresh rose-oil, 

acacia oil, . • 
jasmine oil, 
fleur d^orange oil, 
tub'ereuse oiL 



• 10 oz* 
. lib. 



u 



u 



ii 



ti 



ilb. 



ilb. 
lib. 
lib. 



Melt th^ wax in the hailes bj a water-bath al the 
lowest possible temperature. - Stir the mixture as it 
cools; do uot poor out the-Philocome until it -is 
nearly cool enough to set; let the jars^ bottles, or 
pots into which it is filled ior sale be slightly warmed, 
or at least of the eame temperature a8 the Philocome, 
otherwise the i)ottles chill the material as it is .poured 
in, and make it appear of an imeven texture. 

Philocome. (Second quality^) 



White wax, v 




. 5 oz. 


Almond oil, . * 




. • . . 2 1b8. 


Otto of bergamot, 




. . 1 oz. 


" lemon, . 


*f * * • 


, .. .* i oz. 


" lavender, 




.2 drachms. 


" cloves, *. 




. . .1 drachm. 



Fluid Philocome. 
Takq 1 ounce of wax to 1 pound of oil. 

PoMMlDE Hol(fssoiSE. [FoT (hi 'MousUuihe,) 

Lead plaster, » . 1 lb. 

Acacia huile, . * ^ - . " . . * . 2 oz. , 

Otto of roses, i ,. • » w- « . 2 drachm's 

** cloves, .• . . . .7 .1 drachm. 

" almonds, . ... . * . 1 drachm. 
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Color to the tint required vith ground amber and 
sienna in oil ; mix the ingredients by first melting the 
plaster in a vessel in boiling water. Lead plaster is 
made with oxide of lead boiled with olive oil : it is 
best to- proenre it ready made from the wholesale 
druggists. . 

Hard or Sncx PoMAms. 

Psrified jniet, . . • . . . • 1 lb. 

"WTiite wax, •. , 1 lb. 

Jasmine pomatnm, . . • • • . . • } lb. 

Tuberense pomstoiiiy . . . . . ^ lb. 

Otto of rose, . . •. . . • .1 dracbm. 

Another Form, — dieaper. 

Suet, " . .' . . . . , . 1 lb. 

Wax, . . . .-.•.. . }lb. 

Otto of bergamot, . * 1 oz. 

'' cassia, . '. ... . .1 drachm. 

The above recipes produce Whitb Batons. 
Brown ^nd Black Batons are also in demand. 
TThey are made in the same way as the 'above, but 
colored with lamp-black or umber ground in oil. 
Such colors are be^t purchased ready ground at an 
artist's colorman's. • 

Black and Brown Gosmetic^ue-. 

Such as is sold by BiMMBL, is prepared with a 
nicelyrscented soap strongly colored with lamp-black 
or with umber. The soap Is raeltccf, and the color- 
ing added while the soap is* soft ; when cold it ih cut 
up in oblong pieces. 

It is used as a temporary dye for tho moustaehoi 
applied with a small bruah and wataTt 
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SECTION XIII. 

HAIR DYES AND DEPILATORY. 
* 

By way of personal adornment, few practices are 
of more ancient origin than that of painting the faca^ 
dyeing the hair^ ai^ blackening the eyebrow^ and 
eyelashes. 

It is a practice universal amerig the women of the 
Higher and^ middle classes in Egypt, and very com- 
mon among those of the lower orders, to blacken the 
edge of the eyelids, both above and below the eye, 
with a. black powder^ which they term kohhL The 

# 

kohhl is applied with a small probe of wood, ivory, 
or silver, tapering towards the enS, but blunt. This 
is iDoistened sometimes with rose-water, then dipped 
in the powder, and drawn along the edges of the eye- 
lids. It is thought to give a vei:y soft expression to 
the eye, the size of which, in appearance, it enlarges ; 
to which circumstances .probably Jeremiah refers 
when he writes, "Though thou.rentest thy. face (or 
thine eyes) with painting, in vain shalt thou make 
thyself fair.' *-^-Ji;r. 4 : 30. See also Lane's Modem 
Egyptians^ vol. i, p. 41, et seq. 

A singular custom is obseryable ^both among 
Moorish and Arab females — that of ornamenting the 
face between the ey^s with clusters of bluish spots 
or other small devices, and which, being stained, 
become permanent. The chin if also spotted in a 
similar manner, and a narrow blue- line extends from 



the J-: Lit :■: ii luc •? ^'oiiiiiiii'- l di'T-i -iif -irf;!!'-. 

The rT-:lLi.LfA- *^ fbri'T-j.. liliC L.--I Uli lll.-r L-IjL CH- 

tremiiies :•: "lL*: e'^fiiiCL--. air* i-fjiurfL "ijin'i. Tiif 
soles. iZri Bunieiinififc iiuier 7»i;nr a: uif ii^jn. l? iiiri 
as lir fr "f'ei. ikif T»Lim^ u: litt iianck. lul liif iiLiis^ 
are dr-ei "riii l TeLL^v-inL-.-fL ttI. iiit ifa-^e? :>: & 
plan: ciZ-ei: H-eiulhi ZjawifoniC tTicytut ^ liif ji:tf :»f 

"which scz-r^Lti rt&eiLi'j** li* irTTLJfc. lijc i iir^"e£ 

■ 

for the i-in»:*fs t-'MT* 3iifn_d:>iieL Tiit "utii if ii't 

their cl.€?ej:5 :*f k r^i ':ri:i siuir. & lairiT rti -ii* 
being &!•■:■ irt'^rL i.i.'wi. ibt ie:i-L*s. 

the eve lirT tiriv ii.:i^z.hz :-r r:zz. "»:>.£ L'-::ry c- 5^;::.* 
coals of £rr. iEU:::--rj: lie sn.ir "w^li:^!* 45.«:i.i5 "wiih 
a plate. ai.i c:Ile:i^ :lr =•>::- Tils I s^ir apj ".t-i, 
A girL si:rli;? cross-It^'.^-e-i &= 'znsZ en a svfa, and 
closing one of Ler ejes, :>:i ile !»:• hashes l-oiwoon 
the forefinger and iLsil:. of Ler lef: hand, pulled 
them forward, and then, thrust icg in at the external 
comer a sort of bodkin or probe which had boon 
immersed in the soot, and withdrawing it^ the paniolos 
previously adhering to the probe retnained within U\e 
eyelashes." — Chandler's Travels in Grcctw . 

Dr. Shaw states that among other curiosities that 
were taken out of the tombs at Sahara rolatius to 
Egyptian women, ' he saw a joint of the oonunon 
reeds, which contaii>ed one of these bodkins and uu 
ounce or more of this powder. 

In England the same practice is adopted by miiny 
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persons that have gray hair ; but instead of using the 
black material in the form of a powder, it is employed 
as a crayonj the color being mixed with a greasy body, 
such as the brown and black' stick pomatums, de- 
scribed in the prerious article. 

Turkish Hair Dyk. 

In Oonslantihople there are some persons, particu- 
larly Arjnenians, who devote themeelves to' the pre- 
paration of cosmetics, and obtain large sums of money 
from those desirous of learning this art. Amongst 
these cosmetics is a black dye for the hair, which, ac- 
cording to Landerer, is prepared in the following 
manner : — 

Finely pulverized galls are kneaded with a little oil 
to a paste, iirhich is roasted in an iron pan until the 
oil vapors cease to evolve, upon whichithe residue is 
triturated with water into a paste, and heated again 
to dryness. At the *same time a metallic mixture, 
which is brought Yrom Egypt to the commercial marts 
of \he East, and which is termed ia Turkish Rastikih 
petruj or Mastik- ¥uzi, ik employed for this purpose. 
This m^tal, which lookd like^ dross, is by* some Arme- 
nians . intentionally fused, and consists of iron and 
copper. It obtains its name from its use for fhe 
cotoration of the hair, and particularly, the eyebrows 
— for ra^tik means eyebrows, and* t/itzi stone. The 
fine powder of this metal is a's intimately mixed as 
pos&ible with the moistened gall-mass into a paste, 
which is preserved in a damp place, by which it ac- 
quires the blackening property. In sosm cafl^s this 
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• 

mass is mixed with the powder of odoroHS substanceB 
which are used in the seraglio «s perfumes, and called 
hariiy that is, pleasant odor ; andof these the principal 
ingredient 'is ambergris^ Jo blacken the hair a little 
of this dje is triturated in the hand, or 1)etween the 
fingei:39 ^^^ which the hair or beard id well rubbed. 
After a few days the hair becomes very beautifully 
blacky and it is. a real pleasure to see such fine 'bUck 
beards as are mcft with in the East among the Turks 
who use this black dye.. Another and important ad- 
vantage in ihh use of this dy^ consists therein, that 
the hair remains soft, pliant, ao^ f^ ^ long time black, ' 
when it has been onpe dyed with this substance. That . 
the coloring properties of this dye a»e to be chiefly 
ascribed to the pyrogsdKc acid, which can be found 
by treating th^'^mass with water, may \^ with cer-' 
tainty. assumed. 

m 

JjItharoe Hair Dye. 

Powdered litharge, . » ^ . . •• . . -2 lbs. 
Quicklime; • ". ' . .. . . • 4 lb* 

Calcined magnesia, . . . * . . . . i lb. 

Slake the .lime, using- as little wsKer as* possible to 
make it disintegrate, then mi^ the wholQ by a sieves. 

AiroTHEB Wat. 

ff 

Slaked lime, . • . • . . . .3 lbs. 

White lead in powder, 2 lbs. 

Litharge, . . . . . . i . 1 lb. •- 

Mix by sifting, bottle, and well cork. 

Directions V> be sold witii the abpve.^-«(^Mix the 

20 
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powder vith enough water to form a thick creamy 
fluid ; with the aid of a small brtt»h, completely cover 
the hair to be jdyed with this mature ; to dye a light 
brown, allow it to remain on the hair fbur hours ; 
dark brown, ^ eight honrs; bhtck^ twelve hours. As 
the dye does not aot unless it i$ moist, it-is necessary 
4)0 keep it so by wearing an* oiled silk, india-rubb^, 
or other waterprQof cap. • • 

• '^^Aft^r the hair is dyed, tha- refuse must be 
thoroughly washed from the head with plain water ; 
when dry, the hair jnust be eiled^" . 

SniPLE^SitLvEB Dyk. • ( Otherwise ^Tegetahle Jh/e.") " 

Nitrate of auver, 1 oz". ' 

Rose-water, . "* . . . .. - . I'pint. 

Before using this dye it is necessary to free the 
hair from grease by washing it with soda.*or p^arlas'E 
and water. The hair must be quite dry prior to ap- 
plying the dye, which is best laid on with an old tooth- 
brush. This dye do6s not "strike" for several hour^. 
It needs; scarcely be observed thi4; its effects are more 
rapidly produced by exposing the hair to sunshine and 

air. . 

Hair DA, with Mordant. (]3roum.) 

Nitrate of silver, . . ... .1 oz., blue bottles. 

Rose-water, . 9 oz. " 

^J!h& mordant, — Sulphuret of potassium; 1 oz., whittf bottles. 
• . . ■ " Water, .• . ' . . 8 oz. " 

Hair Dye, with Mordant. [Black.) 
Nitrate of silver, . .... .1 oz., blue bottles. 

Water, . . • . » . « . 6 oz. - <' 

The wfirdard.—^\x\\i\i\xTQX of 'potassium, 1 oz., white bottles. 
• « Water, . . * . . 6 oz. « 
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The' mordant is to be applied to thohair first ; when 
dry, the silver soltition. * ' * 

. Great care must be taken that the sulphnret is 
fresh mad^, or at least, well preserved in closed bottles, 
otherwise, instead of the mordant acting to make the 
hair black, it will tend 4o impail; a yeZZotahue. .When 
the mordant is good, it has a very disagreeable odor^ 
and although this is the quickest and best dye, its un- 
pleasant smell has jgiven rise to the 

■ 

Inodoeous Dye. 

.Blue bottles. — ^Dissolve -the titrate of silver in- the 
water as in the above,' then add liquid ammonia by 
degrees until the mixture becomes cloudy from the 
precipitate "of the pxide of silver, continue to add 
ammonia in small portions until {he fluid again 
becomcfs bright from the oxide^of silver being redis- 
solvedr 

White bottles. — ^Pour half a pint of boiling rose- 
water upon three ounces of powdered ga^l-nuts ;'when 
cold, strain and bottle. ' This forms the mordant, and 
is used in the same way as the first-named dye, like 
the suIphurQt mordant. -It is not so*'good a dye. as 
the previous one. 

m 
■ ■ ■ • 

French Brown Dye. 

Blue Bottles. — Saturated solution" of sulphate of 
copper ; to this add ammonia enough to precipitate 
the oxide of ' copper and redissolv^ it (as with the 
silver in the above), producing the asoro liquid. 
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White BoUUb. — Jlforiaw^— Saturated splution of 
prussiate of potasd. 

Artificial hair, for the manufacture of. perukes, is 
^ dyed in the s»me manni^ as wool.' 

There are in the milrket several other hair djes^ 
but all of them ar9 but modifications of the ^bove, 
possessing no marked advi^QJtage. .• 

Lead Dye. ■ ' • ' 

Liquid hair dyo, not to blackeit* the skin, may be 
thus prepared : — Dissolve in one ounce of liquor 
potassae as much freshly-pteoipitated oxide of lead as 
it will take up, and dilute the^ resuUiog clear solution 
with three ounces of distilled waier. Care must be 
taken not to wet the 6kin unhecessarily with it. . 

m 

Quick Pepilatoby ob BiTsma. (For remmnng hair.) ■ 

. As the ladies of this country consider the growth 
of hair upon the upper lip, upon the armd, and on the 
back of the neck, to be detrimental to beauty, those 
who are troubled wjth such physical indications of 
good health and. vital stamina have long had recourse 
to* rusma or depilatory for removing it. 

This or analogous, preparations were introduced 
into this country from the East,,ru8ma having been 
in use in .the harems of Asia for many -ages. 

. Best lime slaked; . . . .' . . . . 3 lb. 
Orpiment;' in powder; ' » . ' . . . • i lbs. 

Mix the material by means of a drum sieve ; pre- 
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serve the same" for sale in well-corked or stoppered 
bottles. • . ' 

Directions to be sold 'with the above. Mix the 
depilatory powder with enough water to render it of 
9 creamy consistency; lay it upon the hair for about 
five minutes, or until it^ caustic action upon the skin 
riendefs it necessary to be removed ; a similar' process 
to shaving is then to be gone through, but im^ad of 
using a tazor, opeyate with an ivory or bone paper- 
knife ; then wash the part with plenty of water, and 
apply a little cold cream. ' •' 

ThjB precise time to leave depilatory upon the part 
to be depilated cannot be given, because there is a 
physical diffisy^nce in the nature of fiair. • "Raven 
trusses" require more time than " flaxen locks ; *' the 
sensitiveness Of the ^n has also te be considered. 
A small feather is a- very 'good test for its action. 

A few readers will, per}iaps^ be disappointed in 
finding: that I have only given one formula for de- 
pilatory. The receipts' might easily have been in- 
creased in number, but not in quality. The use of 
arsenical coinpouhds is objectionable, butit undoubt- 
edly increases the depilating action of the compounds. 
A few compilers of " Receipt Books," ^'Supplements 
to Pharmacopoeias," and Others, add to the lime 
"charcoul powder," "carbonate of potass," "starch," 
&c.; but what action h»ve these materials — chemically 
— upon hair? The simplest depilatory is moistened 
quicklime, but it is less energetic than {he mixture 
recommended above ; it answers very well for tanners 
and fellmongers, with whom time is no object. 

20* 
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SECTION XIV. 



ABSORBENT POWDBRS. 

A lady's toilet-table is incompfete ijfitboiit. a bo^ 
of som^ absorbent powder; indeed, from our earliest 
infancy, powder is used" for drying the skia with the 
greatest benefit ; no wonder that its use is. continued 
in advanced years, if, by slight xnodifications in its 
composition, it dan be employed not only as an absor- 
bent, but as a means of "personal adornment.** Weire 
quite within' limits in stating that mat^y toivweig^ts^ 
of such ^powders Are .'used in this oouatry annually. 
They are principally composed of various starclies, 
prepared from wh^at, potatoes, and various nuts, 
mixed mope or less with^powdered talo— of Haiiy, 
steatite (soap-stone), Fjrench chalky ozid^of bii^uth, 
and oxide of zinc, &c. Th^ most popular is what is 
termed 



Violet Powderi 



Wheat starcli, . 
Orris-root powder, 
Otto of lemQD, 

" t)erganu)t^ 
, " cloves, 



. 12 lbs. 

. 2 1^8. 

» 

. 1^ oz. 
. i oz. 
. 2 drachms. 



Rose' Pace Poitdee. 



ribs. 



Wheat starch, . . . . . s • 

Bose Pmk, i drachm. 

Otto of rose, . . . - . 2 drachms. 

" saatal, '. . . . . .2 « 
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Puinr OB TJxscEXTED Hais Powder 
Is pure wheat starcL 

Face Powdek. 

Starchy . / . . ' . . . . 1 lb. 
.Oxide of Bismath| ' . . . 4 oz« 

.. FeRLE SoiTDBRb 

Freoch chalky ■ • . " . . •■ • I lb. 

Oxide of bismath, .... . . I . . . - >• 1 oz. 

Oxide of sine, .' .. . .. • ; . Loz. 

BuLHC de Perle 

Is pore oxide of bismuth in powder. 

French Blakc 

Is levigated talc passed through a silk sieve. * 
This is the best face powder mad^, particularly as 

it .does not discolor from emanation of the skin or 

impure atmosphere. 

" ■ 

LiQum Blakc (for theatrical use). 

The us& of a white paint by actresses and dancers, 
iS absolutely necessary ; great exertion produces a 
florid complexion, which is incompatible with certain 
scenic effects,' and requires a cosmetic to subdue it.' 

Madame. V , during her stage career, has pro- 
bably consumed more thi^n half a hundredwciglit of 
oxide of bismuth, prepared thus : — 

a • 

Bose or orange-flower water, . ' . . .1 pint, 
(hdde of bismuth, 4 oz. 

Ifized by long trituration. 
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Galcixed Talc 

Is also extensively used as a toilet powder, and is 
sold under various names; it i^ not bo unctuous as the 
ordinary kind. 

RouG£ A5D Red Pj^ihts. 

These preparations are in demand, not only for 
theatrical use, but by prijate indiyidUala. Various 
shades of color are made, to Buit the complexions of 
the blonde and brunette. One of the best kind is 
that termed • ' 

■ 

. Blo'om of Hoses. 

Strong liquid ammoiya, . • . • . } oz. 

Finest carmine, • . . .- . . . . ^ oz. 

Rose-water,' . . ■• . ' • . .1 pint. 

Esprit de xQse (triple)f '. '. • . ' . i*ot. 

Place the carmine into a pint bottl^ and pour on 
it the ammonia ; allow them to remain t<^gether7 with 
occasional agitation, for two days ; then add the rose- 
water and esprit, and, well tnix. . Place the- bottle in 
a quiet situation for a .week ; any precipitate of impu- 
rities from the carmine will subside ; the supernatant 
"Bloom of Roses", is then to be bottled for sale. ^ K 
the carmine was perfectly ppre there would be no pre- 
cipitate ; nearly all the carmine purchased from the 
makers is more or less sophisticated, its enormous 
price being^a premium to its adulteration. 

Carmine catiBot be manufactured profitably on a 

small scale for commercial purposes; four or fife 

' manufacturers supply the whole of Europe ! M. 
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Titard, Rue Grenier St. Lazare, Paris, produces, 
without doubt, the' finest article; singular enough, 
hawe^er, the principal operative in the establishment 
is an old Englishnyinr 

■ 

^' The preparation of •tho' finest carmine \i still a 
mystery, because, on the one hand, its consumption 
being very limited, few persons are engaged in its 
ntanufadture, and, upon *tl^ other, the raw material 
being costly, extensive experiments on it cannot be 
conveniently made.'* — 'Dr. UrIb. 

In the JSncychpidie Hbr^t will be found no. less 
than a. dozen recipes for preparing jcarmine; -the 
number of formulae will convince the most i^uperficial 
reader that the true form is yet withheld. 

Analysis has taught us its exact composition ; but 
a cejtain dexterity jof manipulation and proper tem- 
perature are indispensable to complete success. 

Mgst of the* recipes given by Dr. Ure, and others, 
are fcom this source ; but as they possess no practical 
value ^e refraia from reprinting- them. 

■ • ■ 

Toilet Rouges. 

Are prepared of different shades by mixing fine 
.carmine with talc powder, in diflFerent proportions, 
say, one drachm of carmine to two ounces of talc, or 

ft ^^ 

one of carmine to three of talc, and so on.* These 
rouges are sold in powdei', and also in cake or china 
pots ; for the latter the rou^e is mixed with a mijiute 
portion of solution of gum tragacanth. M. Titard 
prepares a great variety of rouges. In some instances 
the coloring-matter of the cochineal is spread upen 
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tbiclc paper and dried very gradually ; it then i 
Bumes a beautiful green tint, This curious optical 
effect ia also observed -in "pink saucers." What is 
known aa Chinese book rouge ' ia. evidently made in 
the aailie way, and has been iinpoi;ted into thia 
country for many years. 

When the bronze green cards are moiatcned witK 
a piece, of damp cotton wool, and applied to the li{A 
or cheeks, the color aaaumea & beautiful rosy hne. 
Common aorta of rouge, called "theatre rouge," are 
made from the Brazil-wood lake ; ' another kind ia 
derived from the aafflower- {(7aM/iamM» tinctorius)i 
from tbis pluut also is made 



Tbe safflower ia washed in water uptil-the yellow 
coloring -matter is removed ; the carthamine or color 
principle is then dissolvBd out by a weak solution of 
carbonate of soda ; the coloring is then precipitated 
into the saucers by the addition of sulphuric acid to 
tbe solution. 

Cotton wool and crape being colored in the same 
way are usCd for the same purpose, the former- being 
Bold aa Spanish woolj the latter as Qr^pon rouge. 






SECTION XV. 



TOOTH POWDBES ASD MOFTH WASHES. 

TooTa powdera, regarded as a means merely of 

cleansing the teeth, are mttst commonly placed among 

cosmetic^; but this 'shonM not fee, sS they assist 

greatly in presernng a healthy and regnlar condition 

of the dental machinery, and so aid in perfecting as 

much as poeaible the act of mastication. In this 

manner, they may be considered as most useful, 

although it is true, subordinate medicinal agfents. 

By a careful and prudent use of them, some of the 

most frequent causes of early loss of the teeth may 

be prevented ; these are, the deposition of tartar, the 

swelHng of the gums, and an amdue acidity of the 

B0.1iya. 'Tfee effect resulting from accumulation of the 

tartar is we!l known to most persons, and it has been 

dbtinctly shown that swelling of the substance of the 

gums will hasten the expulsion of the teeth from 

their sijckets ; and the action of the saliva, if unduly 

acid, is known to be at least injurious, if not de- 

structive. Now, the daily employment of a tooth 

L powder sufficiently hard, so as to e.'iert & tolerable 

mt- degree of friction upon the teeth, without, at the 

^^' same time, injuring the enamel of the teeth, will, in 

^r most cases, almost always prevent the tkrtar aocu- 

Bb mnlating in such a degree as to cause subsequent 

B injury to the teeth ; and a flaccid, spongy, relaxed 

H condition of the guma may be'prevented or overcome 
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hv adding to such a tooth powder^ some tonic and 
astringent ingredient. A tooth powder containing 
charcoal and cinchona hark, will accomplish these 
results in most cases, and therefore dentists gene- 
rally recommend «uch. Still, there are objections 
to the use of charcoal ; it is too hard and resisting, 
its color is objectionaUe, and it is perfectly insoluble 
by the saliva, it is' apt to become lodged between the 
teeth, and there to collect decompo^ng. animal and 
Tegetable matter around such particles as may be 
fixed in this position. Cinchona bark, too, is often 
stringy, and has a bitter, disagreeable taste. M. 
Mialhe highly recommends the following formula :-t- 

MiALHE.*8 Tooth Powder. 

I 

Sugar of milk, One thousand parts ; lake, ten parts ; 
pure tannin, fifteen patts ; oil of mint, oil of aniseed, 
and oil of orange flowers, so much as to impart an 
agreeable flavor to the composition. 

His directions for the preparation of this tooth 
powder, are, -to rub well the lake with the tannin, 
and gradually add the sugar of milk, previously 
powdered and sifted.; and lastly, the essential oils are 
to be carefully mixeU with the powdered substances. 
Experience has convinced him of the efficacy of this 
tooth powder, the habitual employment of which, 
wfll suffice to preserve the gums and teeth in a 
healthy state. For those who are troubled with 
excessiye relaxation and sponginess of the gums, hi 
recommends the following astringent preparation ;— - 
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Mialhk's Dextifrice. 

Alcohol, one thousand parts; genuine kino, one 
hundred, parts ; rhatany root, one hundred parts ; 
tincture of balsam of tolu, two parts; tincture of 
gum beirzoin, two parts ; essential oil of canella, two 
parts ; essential oil of mint, two parts ; essential oil 
of aniseed, one part. 

The kino and the rhatany root are to be macerated 
in the alcohol for seven or eight days ; and after fil- 
tration^ the other articles are to be added. ' A tea- 
spoonful of this preparation mixed in three 'or four 
spoonfuls of water, should be used to rinse the iftouth, 
after the use' of the tooth powder. 

m 

CAMPHOBATEb CUALK. 

Precipitated cbalk, 1 lb. 

Powdered orris-root, . . • . . J *. J lb. 
Powdered campbgr, i'lb. 

Reduce the camphor to powder by rubbing it in a 
mortar with a little spirit, then sift the whole well 
together. On account of .the volatility of camphor, 
the powder -should ahfays be sold in bottles, or at 
least in boxes lined with tinfoil. 



Quinine Tooth ?owder 

Precipitated chalk, .... 
Starch Powder, .... 
Orris powder, . ... • 

Sulphate of quinine, 



lib. 
ill), 
ilb*. 
1 drachm. 



After Bifting, it ia ready for sale. 

. ^ 21 
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Prepared Charcoal 

Fresh-made charcoal in fiue powder, 

Prepared chalk, 

Orris-root, 

Catechp, 

Cassia bark, • 

Myrrh, ; 



Sift- 



Perxtyian Bark Powder. 

Peruvian bark 'in powder, 
Bole Ammoniac, 
Orri» powder, . 
Cassia bark, . 
Powdered m^rrh, 
Precipitated chalk, 
Otto of cloves, 

HOMCEOPATHIC ChaLK. 



• • 



Ylbs. 
lib. 



lib. 



ilb. 
Jib. 
Jib. 



ilk- 
lib, 
lib. 
Jib. 
Jib. 
Jib. 
i oz. 



Precipitated'clialk, . . , ,- " , . , 1 lb. 
Powder orris, 1 oz. 



« 



starch, 



1 oz. 



Cuttle-Fish Powder. 



Powdered cuttle-fish, 
Precipitated chalk. 
Powder orris,* 
Otto of lemonSj . 
nerpli, 



(( 



. Jib. 
. -lib. 
. Jib. 
. • 1 oz. 
,. - J drachm. 



Borax and Myrrh Tooth Powder. 



Precipitated chalk, . 
Borax powder. 
Myrrh powder. 
Orris, 



lib. 
ilb. 
ilb. 
ilb. 



MOVTH WASHES. 
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Fixai, PnES5E*8 Powder. 



Precipitated chalk, . 
Orris-root, 

Rose pink, • . I 
Very fine powdered Bogmr, 
Otto of neroli, 
" lemons, ' 

ber^mot, . 

orange-peel, 

rosemary, 



u 



BosE Tooth Powder. 



Precipitated chalk, 
Orris, 
Rose pink, 
•Otto of rose, . 
santal. 



u 



Opiate Tooth Paste. 



21bB. 
2 lbs. 
1 dr^ehiD. 
lib. 

I dradhm* 
i oz. 
i oz. 
i oz. 
1 drschtii* 



lib. 

Jib, 

2 drachms. 
1 drachm. 
i drachm. 



Honey, , . ■ i lb. 

Chalk, ■ . . ilb. 

Orris, }lb. 

Rose Pink, . . . '• . . .2 drachms. 
Otto of cloves, 1 

" ni4me^, > each, • . • • i dracb^i* 

" rose, 4 
Simple syrupy .... enough to form a paste. 



MOUTH WASHES. 



Violet Mouth Wash. 



Tincture of orris. 
Esprit de rose, 
Spirit, . 
Otto of RkdondSy 



} pint. 
i pint. 
i pint. 
6 drops. 
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Eau Botot. 

Tiuctnro of cedar wood, 1 pint. 

" myrrh, J pint. 

" rhatanj, l pint. 

Otto of peppermint, ....... 5 drops. 

AH these 'tinctures should be made with grape 
spirit, or at least with pale unsweetened brandy. 



Botanic Styptic. . 

« 

Rectified spirit, . . . , . " '. .1 quart 
Bhatauj root,.i 

Gum myrrh, v of each, 2 oz. 

Whole cloves, J 



Macerate, for fourteen days, and strain. 



Tincture of Myrrh and Borax. 

Spirits of wine, . . . • . . . ' . 1 quart. 
Borax, 1 

Honey, / ®^ ®*^^' ' ' ^ ^^• 

Gum myrrh, • ■ 1 oz. 

Red Sanders wood, 1 oz. 

Rub the honey and borax well together in a mortar, 
then gradually'add the spirit, which should not be 
stronger than 'OSO, i.e. proof spirit, the myrrh, and 
Sanders wood, .and macerate for foui'teen days. 

Tincture of Myrrh with Eau de Cologne. 

Eau de Cologne, 1 quart. * 

Gum myrrh, . . . . - . . 1 oz. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

< • ' . 

Camphorated Eau de Cologne. 

Eau de Cologne, 1 quart. 

Camphor, . . . . ' . . .5 osk 
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SECTION XVL 

HAIR WASHES. * . • 



Rosemary free from stalk, . • • .10 lbs. 
Water, 12 gallons. 

Draw off by distillation ten gallons for use in per- 
fumery manufacture. 

r 

RosEMABY Hair Wash. 

Rosemary water, . . . • * . .1 gallon. 

Rectified spirit, . • \ pint. 

Pearlash, . • « . • • • . 1 09. 

Tinted with brown coloring. 

- 

Athenian Water. 

Rose-water, 1 gallon. . 

Alcohol, . . . . . . .1 pint. 

; Sassafras wood, . . . .^ . > . . i lb. 

Pearlash, . « ' . 1 oz. ' 

Boil the wood ijj the rose-water in a glass vessel ; then, 
when cold, add the pearladh and spirit. 

Vegetable ob^ Botanic Extinct. 



^ 



T> ^Jj*''--^ lofeach^- 2 quarts. 

Rectinea spirits, j ? 



21* 
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u 
u 
tt 



Exti'ait de fleur d*orange, 1 
" jasmin, 

Rcacda, V of each, . . I^'pint. 
rose, 
-• tubereuse, J 
E:^tract of vaqilla, . . . . . , i pint. 

This is a very beautifully-scented hair wash, 
retails at a price cotnmensurate with its cost. 



It 



Astringent Extract of Hoses a«id Hosemart. 



Rosemary water, 
Esprit de rose, « 
Rectified spirit. 
Extract of vanilla, • * 
Magnesia to clear it, 

Pilter through paper. 



2 quarts. 
} pint, 
li pint. 

1 quart. 

2 oz. 



. Saponaceous Wash. 

Rectified spirit, , 1 pint. 

Rose-water, . 1 gallon, 

Extract of rondeletia,' . . , . .J pint. 
Transparent soap^ . .' . . . . i oz. 
Hay S9ffi*on, i drachm. 

Shave up the soap very fine ; boil it and the saffron 
in a quart of the rose-water ; when dissolved, add the 
remainder of tl^e water, then the spirit, finally the 
rondeletia, which is used by way of perfume.- After 
standing for two or three days, it' is fit for bottKng. 
By transmitted light it is transparent, but by reflected 
light the liquid has a pearly and singular wavy ap- 
pearance when shaken. A similar preparation is 
called Egg Julep. 
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Baxdoldtes. 

Various preparations are used to assist in dressing 
the hair in any particular form. Some persons use 
for that purpose a hard pomatum containing wax, 
made^ up . into rolls, called thence Baton Fixeteur. 
The little " feathers" of hair, with which some ladies 
are troubled, are .by the aid of these batons made td 
lie down .smooth. For their formula, see p. 224, 225. 

The liquid bandolines are principally of a gummy 
nature, being made -either with Iceland moss, or lin- 
seed and water variously perfumed, also by boiling 
quince-seed with water. Per&mers, however, chiefly 
make bandoline from gum tragacanth, which exudes 
from a shrub of that name which grows plentifully in 
(xreece and Turkey. - . 

Rose Qandolime. 

Gum tragacanth, . . •. . • • . 6 oz. 
Rosc-waier, . • . n. . . .1 gallon. 
Otto of roses, i oz. 

Steep the gum in thfe water for a^ day or so. • As it 
swells and forms a thick gelatinous mass, it must 
from time to time be well agitated. After about forty- 
eight hours' maceration it is then to be squeezed 
through a coaj'se clean linen cloth, and again left to 
stand for a few days, and passed through a linen cloth 
a second time, to insure unifontaity of consistency ; 
when this is the case, the otto of rose is to be thoroughly 
incorporated. The cheap bandoline is made without 
the otto ; for colored bandoline, it is to be tinted with 
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ammoniacal solution of carmine, i. e. Bloom of Roses, 
See p. 236/ 

Almond Bandoline 

Is made precisely tts the above, scenting -with a 
quarter of an ounce of otto of almonds in place of the 
roses. 

" Nor the ^weet smell' 
. or different flowers in odor and in hue . 
Can make me any longer story tell " 

' Shakspeare. 




APPENDIX. 



HANtTFACTURE OF GLYCESINE. 

Glycerine is generally made on the large scale, on the 
one hand, hy directly saponifying oil with thfe oxide of. lead, 
or, on the other, from the " waste liquor" of soap manufac- 
turers. To obtain glycerine by means of the first of these 
methods is the reverse of simple, and at the same time 
somewhat expensive; and 'by means of the second process, 
the difl&culty of entirely separating the saline matters of the 
waste liquor renders it next to impossible to procure a per- 
fectly pure result. To meet both these difficulties, and to 
meet the steadily increasing demand for glycerine. Dr. 
Campbell Morfit recommends the following process, which, 
he asserts, he has found, by experience, to combine the 
desirable advantages of economy as regards time, trouble, 
and expense. Oner hundred pounds of oil, tallow, lard, or 
stearin are to be placed in a clean iron-bound barrel, and 
melted by the direct application of a ctirrent of steam. 
Whilst still fluid and warm, add to it fifteen pounds of lime, 
previously slaked, and made into a milky mixture with two 
and a half gallons of water ; then cover the vessel, and con- 
tinue the steaming for several hours, or until t^e saponifica- 
tion ishall be completed. This may be known when a 
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sample of the soap when cold gives a smootli and bright 
surface on being scraped with the finger-nail, and at the 
same time^ breaks with a crackling noise. By this process 
the fat or oil is decomposed, its acids uniting with the lime 
to form insoluble lime-soap, while the eliminated glycerine 
remains in solution in the water along with the -excess of 
the lime. . After it has been sufficiently boiled, it is allowed 
to cool and to settle, and it is then to be strained. 

The strained liquid, contains only the glycerine and excess 
of lime, and requires to be carefully concentrated by heated 
steam. Durii% evaporation, a portion of the lime is depo- 
sited, on account of its lessor solubility in hot than in cold 
water. The residue is removed by treating the evaporated 
liquid with a current of c^bonic acid gas, boiling by heated 
steam to convert a soluble bicarbonate of. lime that may 
have been formed into insoluble neutral carbonate, decanting 
or straining off the clear suj^matant liquid firom the pre- 
cipitated carbonate of lime, and evaporating still further, 
as before, if necessaiy, so as to drive off any excess of water. 
As nothing fixed or injurious is employed i& this proce^ 
glycerine, prepared in this manner, may be depended upon 
for its almost absolute purity. 

M. Jahn's process is as follows :— 

Take of finely-powdered litharge five pounds, and olive 
oil nine pounds; Boil tBem together over a gentle fire, 
constantly stirring, with the addition occasionally of a 
small quantity of warm water, until the compound has the 
consistence of plaster. Jahn boils this plaster for half an 
hour with an equal weight of water, keeping it at the same 
time constantly stirred. When cold, he pours off the 
supernatant fluid, and repeats the boiling three times at 
Least with a fresh portion of water. The sweet fluids which 
result are mixed, and evaporated to six pounds^ and sulphu- 
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retted hydrogen conducted throagb them as long as snl- 
phurct of lead is precipitated. The liquid filtered from 
the sulphiiret of lead is to be reduced to a thin syrupy con- 
sistence by evaporation. To remove the brown coloring 
matter/ it must be treated with purified animal charcoal. 
However, this agent does not prevent the glycerine becom- 
ing slightly colored upon further evaporation. It possesses 
ateo still a slight smell and taste of lead plaster, which may 
be removed by diluting it with watef, and by digestion 
with "animal charcoal, and some fresh burnt-wood charcoal. 
After filtration, this liquid must be evaporated until it has 
acquired a specific gravity of 1*21, when it will be found 
to be free from smelly and of a paTe yellow color: *For the 
preparation of glycerine, distilled water is necessary, to 
prevent it being contaminated with the impurities of com- 
mon water. * Jahn obtained, by this method, from the 
above quantity ot lead plaster, upwards of seven ounces of 
glycerine. — Archives der Pharmacie. 



TEST FOR ALCOHOL IN ESSENTIAL OILS. 

J. J. Bernoulli recommends, for this purpose acetate of 
potash. When to an ethereal oil, contaminated with alco- 
hol, dry acetate of potash is added, this salt dissolves in 
the alcohol, and forms a solution from which the volatile 
oil separates. If the oil be free from alcohol, this salt re- 
mains dry therein. 

Wittstein, who speaks highly of this test, has suggested 
the following metiiod of applying it as the best : — In a 
dry test-ttbe, about half an inch in diameter, and five or 
six inches long, put no more than eight grains of powdered 
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dry acetate of potash ; then fill the ^ufce two-thirdfffull with 
the essential oil to be examined. The contents of the tube 
must be well stirred with a glass rod, taking oar« not to 
allow the salt to rise above the oil ; afterwards set aside for 
a short time. If the salt- be foubd at >he bottom of-lhe 
tube dry, it is evident that the oil contains no spirit. 
Often times, instead of the dry' salt, beneath the oil is found 
a clear syrupy fluid, which* is a solution of the salt in the 
spirit, with which the oil was mixed. When the oil con- 
tains only a little spirit, a small portion of the solid salt 
will be found under the syrupy solution. Many essential 
oils frequently contain a trace pf water, which does not 
materially interfere with this test, because, although the 
acetate of potash becomes moist thereby, it still retains its 
pulverent form. 

A still more certain result may be obtained by distillation 
in a water-bath. AH the essential 'oils which have a higher 
boiling-point than spirit, remain in the retort, whilst the 
spirit passes into the receiver with only a trace of the oil, 
where the alcohol may be recognized by the smell and taste. 
Should, however, a doubt exist, add 'to the distillate a little 
acetate of potash and strong sulphuric acid, and hedt the 
mixture in a test-tube to the boiling-point, when the cha- 
racteristic odor of acetic ether will be manifest, if any al- 
cohol be present. 



DETECTION OF POPPY AND OTHER DRYING 

OILS IN ALMOND AND OLIVE OILS. 

* 

'It is known that the olein of the drying oils may be dis- 
tinguished from the olein of those oils which remain greasy 
in the air by .the £rst not being convertible into elaidic 
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of oils of wonnwood, lemons, and cloves is subjected to dis- 
tillation, the previously green-colored oil of wormwood 
passes over, at the con^menccment, colorless, vfhile, towards 
the end of the distillation, after the receiver has been fre- 
quentlj charged, the oii of cloves distils over in very dense 
drops of a dark green color. It therefore appears that the 
green coloring matter of the oil of wormwood has been 
transferred to the oil of cloves. — Zeitschri/t fur Fhar- 
macie. 



ARTIFICIAL PREPARATION OF OIL OF 

CINNAMON. 

BY A. STRKOKER. ^ 

Some years since, Strecker has shown that styrone, which 
is obtained when styracine is treated with potash, , is the 
alcohol of cinnamic acid. Wolff has converted this alcohol 
by oxidizing agents into cinnamic acid. The author has 
now proved that under the same conditions by which ordi- 
nary alcohol affoi:(ls aldehyde, styrone affords the aldehyde 
. of oinhafidic acid, that is, oil of cinnamon. It is only neces- 
sary to nroisten platinum black with styrone, and lei it re- 
main in the air some days, when by means of the bisulphite 
of potash ^tke aldehyde double compound may be obtained 
in crystals, which should be washed in ether. By the a'ddi- 
tion of diluted sulphuric acid, the aldehyde of cinnamic acid 
is afterwards procured pure. These crystals' also dissolve 
in nitric acid, and then form after a few moments crystals 
of tKe nitrate of -the hyduret of cinnamyle. The conver- 
sion of styrone into the hyduret of cinnamyle by th^ action 
of the platinum black is shown by the following equation : 
Cm H,o 0,+2 0=C„ H, 0,-J-2 110.—Compte9^R€ndu9. 
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DETECTION OF SPIKE OIL AND TTKPENTINE 

IN LAVENDER OIL. 

BY DR. J. OASTELL. 

There are two kinds of lavender oil known in commeroe; 
one, which is very dear, and is obtained j&om the flowers 
of the Lavandula vera; the other is. much cheaper, and 
is prepared from the flowers- of the Lavandula gpica. 
The latter is generally termed oil of spike. In the south 
of France^ whether the oil be distilled from the flowers of 
the Lavandula vera or Lavandula spicay it is nam^d oil 
of lavender. 

By the distillation of the whole plant or only the stalk 
and the leaves, a small quantity of oil is obtained, which 
is rich in camphor, and is there called oil of spike. Pure 
oil of lavender should have a specific gravity from -876 to 
•880, and be completely soluble in five parts of alcohol of a 
specific gravity of -894. A greater specific gravity shows 
that it is mixed with oil of spike ; and a less solubility, 
that it contains oil of turpentine. 



DIFFERENT ORANGE-FLOWER WATERS FOUND 

IN COMMERCE. 

BY M. LEGUAY. 

There are three sorts of orange-flower waters found in 
commerce. The first is distilled from the flowers; the 
second is made with distilled water and neroli; aiK 
third is distilled from the leaves, the steoo 
young uqripe fruit of the orange tiee. ^ 
easily distinguished by the addition of i 
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phario acid to some of the water in a tube ; a fine rose 
color is almost immediately produced. The second also 
gives the same color when it is freshly prepared; out after 
a certain time, two or three months at the farthest, this 
color is no longer produced, and the aroma disappears com- 
pletely. The third is not discolored by the addition of 
the sulphuric acid; it has scarcely any odor, and that 
rather an odor of the lemon pl^nt than of orange-flowers. 
— Bulletin de la Societc Pharmaceutique dUndre et Loire, 



A FORMULA FOR CONCENTRATED ELHER- 

FLOWER WATER. 

. Krembs recommends the following process for makitig a 
concentrated elder-flower water, from which he states the 
ordinary water can. be extemporaneously prepared, of ex-^ 
cellent quality, and of uniform strength : — 3 lbs. of the 
flowers are to be distilled with water until ^ that which 
passes into the receiver has lost nearly all perfume. This 
will generally happen when from 15 to 18 pounds have 
passed over. To the distillate^ 2 lbs. of alcohol are to be 
added, and the mixture distilled until about 5 lbs. are 
collected. This liquor contains all the odor of the flowers. 
To make the ordinary water, 2 ounces* of the concentrated 
water' are to be added to 10 ounces of distilled water. — 
Buchner's Report 



PRACTICAL REMARKS ON SPIRET OF WINE. 

BY THOMAS ARNALL. 

The strength of spirit of wine is, by law, regulated by 
proof spirit (sp. gr. *920) as a standard; and accordingly' 
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as it is either stronger or weaker than the above, it is 
oalled so much per cent, above or below proof. The term 
per cent, is used^in this instance in a rather peculiar sense. 
Thus, spirit of wine at 66 per cent, overproof, signifies 
that 100 gallons of it are equal to 166 gallons of proof 
spirit ; while a spirit at 20 per <seut underproof, signifies 
that 100 gallons are equal to 80 galloils at proof. The 
rectified spirit of the Pharmacopoeia is 56 per eemt. over- 
proof, and may be reduced to proof by strictly adhering to 
the directions there given, viz., to mix five measures with 
three of watei*. The result, however, will not be eight 
measures of proof spirit; in consequence of the contrac- 
tion which ensues, there will be a deficiency of about- 3 iv 
.in each gallon. This must be borne in mind in preparing 
tinctures. 

During a long series of experiments on .the preparation 
of ethers, it appeared a desideratum to find a ready method 
of ascertaining how much spirit of any density would be 
equal to one chemical equivalent of absolute alcohol. By 
a modification of a rule employed by the Excise, this ques- 
tion may be easily solved. The Excise rule is as follows : — 

To reduce from any given strength to any required 
strength, add the overproof per centage to 100, or sub- 
tract the underproof per centage from 100. Multiply 
the result by the quantity of spirit, and divide the pro- 
duct by the number obtained by adding the required per 
centage overproof, or subtracting the required per centage 
underproof, to or from 100, as the case m&y be. The 
result will give the measure of the spirit at the strength 
required. 

Thus, suppose you wished to reduce 10 gallons of spirit, 
at 64 overproof, down to proof, add 54 to 100=154; mul- 
tiply by the quantity, 10 gallons (154xl0)«154(). The 

22* 
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required strength being proo^ of conrse there is nothing 
either to add to or take from 100; therefore, 1540 divided 
by 100s3l5'4 gallons at proof; shovring that 10 gallons 
must be made to measure 15 gallons, 3 pints, 4 fl. oz., by 
the addition of water. 

To ascertain what quantity of spirit of any given strength 
will contain one equivalent of absolute alcohol. Add the 
overproof per centage of the given spirit to 100, as before ; 
and with the number thus obtained divide 4062*184; 
The result gives in gallons the quantity equal to four equi- 
valents (46x4).. 

Example. — How much spirit at 54 pes, cent, overproof 
is equal to 1 equivalent of absolute alcohol? 

Here, 

64+100=154 aiidi55^^=26-3778 galls., or 26 gaUs. 3 pts. 

154 

which, divided by 4, gives 6 gallons, 4 pints, 15 oz. 

Suppose the spirit to be 60 overproof, — 

iinft9*iR^ rone-fourth of which is equal 

then 15J^ = 25-388 gallons, J to 6 gallons, 2 pints, 16* 

I oz. 

This rule is founded on the following data. As a gallon 
of water weighs 10 lbs., it is obvious that the specific 
gravity of any liquid multiplied by 10 will give the weight 
of one gallon. The specific gravity of absolute i4^^<>^ ^ 
•793811'; hence, the weight of one gallon will be 7-93811 
lbs., and its strength is estimated at 75*25 overproof. 

4 equivalents of alcohol:=46 x 4=184, 

and 
23*17936 gallonsx 7*93811 lbs. per gallon, also 

=184*00030^4. 

Hence it appears that 23*17936 gallons of absdiute alcohol 
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are equal to 4 equivalents. By adding the Qverproof per 
centage (76-25) to 100, and multiplying by the quantity 
(23-17936 gallons) we get the constant number 4062-183. 
The rule might have been calculated so as to show at 
once the equivalent, without dividing by 4 ; but it would 
have required several more |4aces of decimals ; it. will give 
the required quantity to a fraction of a fluid drachm. 



PURIFICATION OF SPIRITS BY FILTRATION. 

BY MR. W. SCHAEFFER. 

Instead of resorting to repeated distillations for effecting 
the purification of spirits, Mr. Schaeffer proposes the use of 
a filter. In a suitable vessel, the form of which is not 
material, a filtering bed is constructed in the following 
manner : — On a false perforated bottom, covered with 
woollen or other fabric, a layer of about six inches of well- 
washed and very clean river sand is placed ; next about 
twelve inches of .granular charcoal, preferring th'at made 
from birch ; on the charcoal is placed a layer of about one 
inch of wheat, boiled to such an extent as to cause it to 
swell as large as possible, and so that it will readily crush 
between the fingers. Above this is laid about ten inches of 
charcoal, then about one inch of broken oyster shells, and 
then about two inches more of charcoal; over which is placed 
a layer of woollen or other fabric, and over it a perforated 
partition, on to which the spirit to be filtered is poured ; 
the filter is kept covered, and in order that the spirit may 
flow freely into the compartment of the filter below the 
filtering materials, a tube connects such lower compartment 
with the upper compartment of the filter, so thjit the air 
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may pass freely between the lower and upper compartments 
of the filter. On each of the several strata above described^ 
it is desirable to place a layer of filtering paper. 

The charcoal suitable for the above purpose is not such 
as is obtained in the ordinary mode of preparation. It is 
placed in a retort or-oven^ and heated to a red heat until 
the blue flame has passed off, and the flame become red. 
The. charcoal is then cooled in water, in which carbonate of 
potash has previously been dissolved, in the proportion of 
two ounces of carbQnate to fifty gallons of water. The char- 
coal being deprived of the water is then reduced to a granu- 
lar state, in which condition it is ready for use. 



ON ESSENTIAL OIL OR OTTO OF LEMONS. 

BY JOHN S. COBB. 

(Jiead he fore the Chemical Discussion Society.) 

I have recently made some experiments with oil of 
lemons, of which the following is a short account : — 

Being constantly annoyed by the deposit and alteration in 
my essence of lemons, I have tried various meihods of 
remedying the inconvenience. 

I first tried redistilling it, but besides the loss consequent 
on distilling small quantities, the flavor is thereby impaired. 
As the oil became brighter when heated, I anticipated that 
all its precipitable matter would be thrown down at a low 
temperature, and I applied a freezing mixture, keeping the 
oil at zero for some hours. No such change, however, took 
place. 

The plan which I ultimately decided upon as the best 
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which I had arrived at, was to shake up the oil with a little 
boiling water, and to leave the water in the bottle ; a mucila- 
ginous preparation forms on the top of the water, and 
acquires a certain tenacity, so that the oil may be poured off 
to nearly the last, without disturbing the deposit. Perhaps 
cold water would answer equally well, were it careftilly 
agitated with the oil and allowed some time to settle. A 
consideration of its origin and constitution, indeed, 
strengthens this opinion ; for although lemon otto is obtained 
both by distillation ahd expression, that which is usually 
found in commerce is prepared by removing the "flavedo" 
of lemons with a rasp, and afterwards expressing it in a hair 
sack, allowing the filtrate to stand, that it may deposit some 
of its impurities, decanting and filtering. Thus obtained it 
still contains a certain amount of mucilaginous matter, 
which undergoes spontaneous decomposition, and' thus 
(acting, in short, as a ferment) accelerates a similar change 
in the oil itself. If this view of its decomposition be a 
correct one, we evidently, in removing this matter by means 
of the water, get rid of a great source of alteration, and 
attain the same result as we should by distillation, without 
its waste or deterioration in flavor. 

. I am, however, aware that some consider the deposit to 
be modified resin.* Some curious experiments of Saussure 
have shown that volatile* oils absorb oxygen immediately 
they have been drawn from the plant, and are partially con- 

* The deposit is nearly insoluble in water, is acid and astringent 
to the taste, gives an acid reaction with litmus. Spirit of wine dis- 
solves out a small portion, which, on evaporation, leaves a thick 
oleo-resinous substance, having a rancid smell. Ether leaves a 
pleasant-smelling resin, somewhat resembling camphor. The re- 
mainder is nearly insoluble in liq. ammonisB, liq. potassip, more 
soluble in nitric acid, and well deseives to be fbither examined. 
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Ycrtcd into a resin, which remains dissolved in the re- 
mainder of the essence. 

lie remarked that this property of absorbing oxygen 
gradually increases, until a maximum is attained, and again 
diniiiiishcs after a certain lapse of time. In the oil of lav- 
ender this maximum remakied only seven days, during each 
of which it absorbed seven times its volume of oxygen. In 
the oil of lemons the maximum was not attained until at 
the end of a month; it then lasted twenty-six days; daring 
each of which it absorbed twice its volume of oxygen. The 
oil of turpentine did not attain the maximum for five 
months, it then remained for one month, during which 
time it absorbed daily its own volume of oxygen. 

It is the resin formed by the absorption of oxygen, and 
remaining dissolved in the essence, which destroys its 
original flavor. The oil of lemons presents a very great 
analogy with that of oil of turpentine, so far as regards its 
transformations, and its power of rotating a ray of polarized 
light. Authorities differ as regards this latter property. 
Pereira states that the oil of turpentine obtained by distil- 
lation with water, from American turpentine, has a molecu- 
lar power of right-handed rotation, while the French oil of 
turpentine had a left-handed rotation. Oil of lemons 
rotates a ray of light to the right, but in France a distilled 
oil of lemons, sold as scouring drops for removing spots of 
grease, possesses quite the opposite power of rotation, and 
has lost all the original peculiar flavor of the oil. Oil of 
lemons combines with hydrochloric acid to form an artifi- 
cial camphor, just in the same manner as docs oil of tur- 
pentine, but its atom is only one half that of the oil of tur- 
pentine. The artificial camphor of oil of lemons is repre- 
sented by the formula, C^ Hg H CI ; the artificial camphor 
of oil of turpentine by C„ ^^ H CI. 
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According to M. Biot, the camphor formed by the oil of 
lemons does not exercise any action on polarized light, 
whilst the oil of lemons itself rotates a ray to the right. 
"The camphor from oil of turpentine, on the contrary, does 
exercise on the pplariaed ray the same power as the oil 
possessed while in its isolated state, of rotating to the left. 
These molecular properties establish an essential difference 
between the oils of turpentine and lemons, and may serve 
to detect adulteration and fraud. It is also a curious fact, 
that from the decomposition of these artificial camphors by 
lime, volatile oils may be obtained by distillation, isomeric 
with the original oils from which the camphors were 
formed ; but in neither case has the new product any action 
on polarized light. 

.In conclusion, I would recommend that this oil, as well, 
as all other essential oils, be kept in ^ cool, dark place, 
where no very great changes of temperature occur. 



BENZOIC ACID, AND TESTS FOR ITS PURITY. 

BY W. BA8TICK. 

Dr. Mohr's process for obtaining benzoic acid, which is 
adopted by the Prussian Pharmacopoeia, unquestionably has 
the reputation of being the best. According to this pro- 
cess, coarsely-powdered gum benzoin is to be strewed on 
the flat bottom of a round iron pot which has a diameter of 
nine inches, and a height of about two inches. On the 
surface of the pot is spread a piece of filtering paper, which 
is &8tened to its rim by starch paste. A cylinder of very 
thick paper is attached by means of a string to the top of 
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tte iroft pot. Heat ia then applied by placing the pot oi 
pinto covered with aand, over ihe moiitli of a furnace. It 
must remain espo§ed to a ^ntlefire from four to sis hours. 
Mohr uBually obtains about an ounce end a half of benzoic 
acid from twelve ounces of gum benzoin by the first aabti- 
mation. As the gum ia not exhausted by the first opera- 
tion, it may be bruised when cold and again Bubraitted to 
the action of heat, when a fresh portion of benzoic aoid 
will sublime from it. This acid thus obtained, is not per- 
fectly pure and white, and Afohr states that it is a question, 
in a medicinal and perfumery point of view, whether it is 
BO valuable when perfectly pure, aa when it oonlaina a small 
portion of a fragrant volatile oil, which rises with it from 
the gnm in the process of sublimation. 

The London Pbarmacopteia directs that it shall be pre- 
pared by sublimation, and does not prescribe that it shall 
be free from this oil, to which it principally owes its agree- 
able odor. 

By the second sublimation the whole of the benzoic acid 
IS not volatilized. What remains in the resin - may be 
separated by boiling it with caustic lime, and precipitating 
the acid from the resulting benzoate of lime with hydro- 
chloric acid. Benzoic acid caO be obtained also in the 
wet way, and the resin yields a greater product in this 
process than'in the fonuer; yet it has a less perfumery 
value, because it is free from the volatile oil which, as 
above-stated, gives it its peculiar odor. The wet method 
devi^d by Seheele is as follows : — -Make one ounce of 
freshly-bunit lime into a milk with from four to six ounces 
of hot water. To the milk of lime, four ounces of pow- 
dered benzoin and thirty ounces of water are to be added, 
and the mixture boiled for half an hour, and stirred daring 
this operation, and afterwards strained through linen. The 
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rceidue must be a second time boUcil with twenty ounces 
of vaterauii gtraiocd, and a third time with ten ounces; 
the ^aid produet? mast be mixed and eviipurated to one- 
fourth of their volume, and Bufficlent hydrochloric add 
added to render them slightly acid. When quite cold, the 
crystals are to be separated from the fiuid by means of ft 
linen strainer, upun wbieh they are to be washed with cold 
water, and pressed, and then dissolved in hot distilled 
water, from which the crystals separate on cooling. When 
hydrochloric acid is added to a cold concentrated sulutiou 
of the salts of benzoic acid, it is precipitated as a white 
powder. If the solution ^f the salts of this acid is too 
dilute and warm, none or only u portion of the benzoic acid 
will be separated. However, the weaker the soJutioa^ia, and 
the more slowly it is cooled, the larger will be the crj-stals 
of this acid. In the preparation of this .acid in the wet 
way, lime is to be preferred to every other base, _becauae it 
ibrmi insoluble comb i nations with thcresinous constituenta 
of the benzoin, and because it prevenls ijie giim-resin from 
GOnglom crating into an adhesive ma^, and also because aa 
excess of this base is but slightly soluble. 

Stoltze has recommended a method by which all the 
acid can be removed from the benzoin ; — The resiu is to 
be diaaolved in spirit, to which is to be added a watery 
solution of carbonate of aodii, decomposed previously by 
alcohol. The spirit la to be removed by distilhition, and 
the remaining watery solution, from which the resin has 
- been separated by filtration, treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, to precipitate the benzoic acid. This method gives 
the greatest ijuuntity of acid, but h attended with a sacrt- 
]Ebe of time and alcohol, which retiders it in an economical 
point of view inferior to the above proeesa of Schecle, It 
23 



b flo far Talua1)le, that tlio toUd acid oontonts of the rei^in 
can be detennioed hy it. ■ - " 

Dr. Gregory conBidore the follo^ng process for obtain- 
ing bcDznic ai;id the moet productive. IlisaoWe beneoin io 
Htrong .alcohol, bj the aid of heat, aod add to the Bolution, 
whilst hot, hjdroohlorie acid, in sufficient quantitj to pre- 
cipitate the resin. ^Vhen the mixture is distilled, the ben- 
TRiic aeid pasaos over IQ the form of benzoic ether. Distilla- 
tion must be continaed as long as any clher passes over. 
Wateh added towards tbe ond of the operation will facili- 
tate the expulsion of the ether from the retort. When the 
ether ceases to pass oTer,"thehot water in the retort ia fil- 
tered, wliich deposits benzoic aeid on cooling. The tMOjCoio 
ether and all the distilled liquids are now treated with eaii»- 
tio potash until tho ether is decomposed, and the sota- 
' tion is heatfid to boiling, and super-suturated with hydro- 
chloric acid, which afterwards, on cooling, deposits, in crys- 
. ta]s, Jjenzoic acid, 

Eenzoic acid, as it exists in the resio, is the natural pro- 
duction ■of the plant from which the resin is derived. It 
- inaj also be produced artificially. Abel found that when 
cumgle (0^ H,j) was treated with nitric acid, so dilute that 
no red vapors were evolved for several days, this hydro- 
carbon was converted into benzoic acid. Guckelberget 
has, by the oxidation of casein with peroxide of manganese 
and sulphurio acid, obtained as one of the products benzole 
acid. Albumen, fibrin, and gelatin yielded similar resuita 
when treated as above, Wbhler has detected bennoic acid 
in Canadian castor, along with salicin. It is also formed by 
the osidation of the volatile oil of bitter almonds. Benzoate 
of potash results when chloride of benzoyle is treated with 
caustic potash. Bemsotc acid in Ihe animal Gcouomy is con- 
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Tcrted into hippurio aoid, which may by the action of acida, 
be reconverted iuto benzoic acid. , 

Eenzoioaoid should Incompletely volatile, without leaving 
aoy ash or. boiog carboniEed when heated. When dissolved 
in warm water, to which a little nitric acid has beeu added 
nltrstf! of silver and ohloridc of barium should produce no 
pTecipitatcs. Oxalate of potash should give no turbidity to 
an amnioniacal solution ofthis acid. When heated with an 
extiese of caustic potash it ehouM evolve no smell of am- 
monia, otheririse, it has been adulterated with sal ammoniac. 
In spirit, benzoic acid ia easily solubie, and' re<^uiros 2CK) 
parts of oold and 20 parts of boiling vrUter to dissolve one 
pBrt*f it. , . , , 



ON TOE COLORING- MATTERS OP FLOWERS. . 



BY FBEMY AND OLOEZ, 

Chemistfl possess only a very incomplete knowledge of 
the coloring matters of flowers. Their investigation in- 
volves difficulties which cannot be mistalien. Tlie matters 
which color flowers are uncrjstallized j they frequently 
change by the uction of the reagents employed for their 
preparation; and, also, very hvilliantly-colored fiowers owe 
their color to very small quantities of coloring matter. ' 

On the nature of the coloring matters of flowers several 
OpiniODBhave been espressed, Some observers have assumed 
that flowers owe their color to only two coloring matters, 
one of which is termed anthooyan, and the other nnthoxan- 
thine. Others wi!l Und a relation between the green color- 
ing of leaves, the chlorophylle, and the coloring matters of 
ilowers. They support their opinion generally on the results 
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of the elementary analysU of those different bodies ; but aB 
- chemisU know tbab cLIoropbjIle has not yet been prepared 
in a pure- condition. Probabij, itTetaina vatiOoa quantities 
of fattj and albuminoos bodies. Fnrtber,' ths coloring 
matters of flowers are scurcelj known, so tbat it is impo»- 
wble to establish relations snpported by the necessarily un- 
certain cpDipositton of impure bodies. 

Some time since the bine color of.flowera was ascribed to 
the presence of indigo ; but Chevrenl bus shown, in i, cer- 
tain way, that the blue substance of flowers is always red- 
dened by acida.; and that with indigo it la quite differei 
which, as is known, retains ila blue color even when 
strongest acids are allowed to act on it. 
^ It 19 thus seen that the coloring matters of flowers haya 
lieretofore onjy in a superficial manner been csamined, and 
that it is important to again uuderttike their complete ex- 
amination, as these bodies are interesting to the chemist, 
bei^nse they are employed as reagents In the laboratory fo^' 
the recognition of alkalies; and by an improved knowledge 
of them the florist might find the way by which, he could 
give to cultivated flowers various colors. 

Wo have believed that before undertaking their ele- 
mentary analysis, methods must be carefully sought fw 
which can be followed for the obtainment of the colorii 
matters of flowers, and that it should be proved wb'etht 
these substances are to he considered as indepei 
bodies, or whether they proceed from one and the 
matter, which is changed in various ways by the jmces 
the plant. 

We now publish the results of our first investigations. 

Blae Coloring MalU-r of Flowers (Guanine). — The 
blue cotoring matter of flowers we propose to call cyanine.. 
To obtain this substance wo treat the petals of Centauriai 
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r.yanug, Viola adorata, or Iris pseiidaeorus, with boiliug 
alcohol, by which the flowers are decolorized, and the liquid 
acquires iiumediatalj & fine hlue color. 

If the colonng matter is allowed to rematn some time in 
contact with alcohol, it is perceived that the blue of the 
lipoid gradually disappeora, and soon a yellow brown colora- 
tion takes its place. The coloring matter has in this case 
Buffered an actual reduction hj riie prolonged action ef tbe • 
alcohol, but it will again aasuine its original color whei>>tlie 
alcohol IB allowed to evaporate in the air. Nevertheless, 
the alcohol must not be allowed to remain in contact too 
long with the coloring matter, because the ijlcoholic extract 
will not then again asaunie its blue' coloration by the action 
of osygen. 

The residue remaining from the evaporation of t\ie alco- 
hol is treated with water, which separates a fatty and 
resinous eubRtance. The watery aelution which contaios 
the coloring matter Ib then precipitated by neutral acatata 
of load, The precipitate, which possessoa a beautiful green 
color, can be washed with plenty of water, add then decom- 
posed with sulphuretted hydrogen; the coloring matter 
passes into the watery solution, which is carefully evapo- 
rated in a water-hath; the residue is again dissolved in 
absolute alcohol; and lastly, the alcoholic solution is niixcfl 
with ether, which precipitates the cyanine in the form of 
blue flocks, 

Cyauine is uncryatallizable, soluble in water and alcohol, 
insoluble in ether ; acids, and acid salts color it immediately 
red; by alkalies it is, as known, colored green. Cyanino 
appears to behave as an acid, at least it forms with lime, 
baryta, atrontia, oxide of lead, &e., green compounds in- 
Boluble in water. 

Bodies absorbing, osygen, as sulphuroua acid, phosphor- 
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ous acid; and alcohols, decolorize it; under the influence 
of oxygen its -color is restored. 

We must here mention that Moroz has prepared a beau- 
tiful blue substance from Centauria cyanus by treatment 
with absolute alcohol. 

Rose-red Coloring Matter, — ^We have employed alcohol 
to extract the substance which colors rose-red certain 
dahlias^ roses^ poeouias, &c. For the procuration of this 
coloring matter the method pursued is exactly as that for 
the preparation of cyanine. 

By an attentive comparison of the properties of this 
coloring matter with those of cyanine, we have fouqd that 
the rose-red coloring matter is the same as the blue, or at 
least results from a modification of the same independent 
principle. It appears in the rose-red modification, when 
the juice of the plant, with ^which it exists in contact, pos- 
sesses an acid reaction. We have always observed this 
acid reactioti in the juices of plants with red or lose-red 
coloration, while the blue juices of plants have always ez- 
Ixibited an alkaline reaction. 

We have exposed most of the rose-red or red-colored 
flowers which are cultivated in the Paris Museum to the 
influence of alkalies, and have seen that they first become 
blue and then green by their action. 

It is often perceived that certain rose-red flowers, as those 
of the Mallow, and in particular those of the Hibiscus 
Syriaeus, acquire by fading a blue and then a green colora- 
tion, which change, as we have found, depends on the de- 
composition of an organic nitrogenous substance, which is 
found very frequently in the petals. This body generates 
as it decomposes ammonia, which communicates to the 
flowers the blue or green color. By action of Weak acids, 
the peUiJs can be restored to their fose-iied cobr. 





TBS COL«BS or FLOTKIS. 

The alumioa of color of enbia iM^rcd fmcn can ) 
be oixenvd «llen tlw pelafa an ni; npidly diied. fiir 

I, hj «rUeb it UMMt Ik eanhr bkoi 
& nhragcMoos bodj Im ■■Jergnae deeo^ppaailiuii to tbe 
erolntioa of aauDoUk. Bui, iM^tre all tU^s, it ■rmt be 
mmtioDed tbat in this ase tbe modiSaUoB id color paaseft 
inlo^olet, aad never urires U gi*ca ; tmi, fintber, llttt it 
is alwa^ accompkaicid viA the enJttUOB of nrbociic and, 
irlueb ve hare de{e(1«d bj ■ £net experinent. Fetah 
wbtch weie be£«e raee-red, end biTebeeooe riolet bj fl&^it 
dijUg enln atbooic acid, and on tbal Mcoont it majbe 
usamed tbat the nee-red oidor i»>pn>daeed in tbe petafe bj 
tbis caibooJc atiJ. and tbat by ita eipiibion tbe petals 
assmae tbe bhu cul>;-r, b; wfaicb tbe Sgweis wilb neatnl 
juices are duraclcnEed. 

We believe tbat ve are >Me to speak vitb ceitaiotr tbat 
flovere with a nse-Fed, Tiolet, or bine color, owe ibeireolon- 
tioo I« oDe and tbe ame snbatance, but wbicb is roodi^ed 
in variotK wan bj tbe inflaence of tbe jtuoea of plants. 

SoaHet-red flowers also contain eyanine reddened by «b 
acid, but in imcb eatee tbis snbttance is mixcH] with a yel- 
low Oiloring matter wbieh we will now describe. 

Trlloo! CuloriHif Matler. — ^The ^pl«et exJieriDienta slow 
tbat no analog; osibIe between tbe sabstance wbieh colois 
flowers yiellow and tbat of which we hare alreadir spoken 
eageDla which generate so eaaly with cyanine, the rosi 
let, or ^reen coloration, cannot in any case iiii[iait 
■ colon to the yellow substance obtained from flowers. 
y the (ocamination of th« vaiions yellow- colored flowere, 
vebave ascertained tbat tbey owe tbeir coloration t 
BUbstances, wbicb differ from one another in their pro- 
perties, and appear not to he derived from the same inde- 
pendent prinnple. One ia completely insolnble in water, 
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which we haye termed xanthine, a name which Ri^nge has 
given to a jellow matter from madder. As this name has 
not been accepted in science, we haye employed it to denote 
one of the coloring matters of yellow flowers* The other 
substance is yeiy soluble in water, and is by o^ termed 
xantheine. 

J^antAine, or the Tdlow Coloring Matter insoluble in 
water. — ^We have prepared this coloring matter from many 
yellow flowers, but chiefly from Helta nthus annuits. 

To obtain it we treat the flowers with boiling absolute 
alcohol, which dissolves the coloring matter in the heat, 
and by cooling almost completely allows it again to precipi- 
tate. The yellow deposit which, is obtained in this way, is 
pot pure xanthine, as it contains a rather considerable 
quantity of oil. To separate this oil we have recourse to a 
moderate saponification ; thus, we heat the yellow precipitate 
with a small quantity of alkali to saponify the fatty body 
mixed widi the^nthine, which even contains the xanthine 
dissolved. As the coloring matter is soluble in the soap 
sohition, we do not treat the mass with water, but decom- 
pose it with an acid which isolates the xanthine and the 
fatty acids resulting- from the saponification. This precipi- 
tate we treat with cold alcohol, which leaves behind the 
fatty acids, and dissolves the xanthine. This substance 
is a fine yellow color, insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol and ether, which are thereby colored golden yellow. 
It appeal? to be uncrystallizable, and possesses the general 
properties of resins. 

Xanthine, .in combination with cyanine, modified by 
the various jbices of plants, communicates in variable 
proportions^ orange-yellow, scarlet-red, and red colors to 
flowers. 

Xantheine^ or the Coloring^ Matter soluble in water. — 



By the preparation of the substance wbich colors yellow 
certain dahliiia, it ia at once perceived that it has no ana^ 
logy to xanthine. The latter is us known insoluble in 
■water, while the coloring matter under consideration ia 
■readily Boluhlo in water. 

To obtain the xanthine we treat the petals of yellow 
flowering dahlias with alcohol, which quickly dissolves the 
yellow coloring matter, besides the fat and resin. The 
solution is evaporated to dryness, and the residue treated with 
" water, whereby the fat and resin are separated. The water 
a evaporated to dryness, an J the residue treated with. 
, absolute alcohol. The re suiting solution diluted with water 
I uaised with neutral acetate of lead, which preeipitates 
the coloring matters. The lead precipitate is then decom- 
posed with sulphuric acid, upon which the jcantheino which 
lemains dissolved in the water is purified by alcohol. 

Xantbeine Is soluhfe in water, alcohol, and ether, but 
crystallizea from none of these solutions. Alkalies color 
it intensely brown. Its power of coloration ia considerable. 
It dyes various fabrics of a yellow tone, which ia without 
brilliancy. Aelda again destroy the brown coloration pro- 
duced by alkalies. Xantheine coinbiDcs with moat metallic 
bases, and forms therewith yellow or brown insoluble lakee. 
- The facta here related agree with all which has been pre- 
'• Tioualy observed regarditig the coloring matters of flowera. 
It is known that blue flowers can become rod, and even 
. white, where their coloriiig matter is destroyed, but never 
■ yellow — and I'iee irrsH. These three eoluiiiig uiatlers can 
e the colors either idone or by ydmisture, which are 
seen in flowers ; but whether they are the only matters which 
color flowera, we are at present tmablo to determine. — Jour- 
Fhartnacie. 
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IMPROVED PROCESS FOE BLEACHING BEES'- 
WAX AND THE FATTY ACIDS. 



BY MR. G. F. WILSON. 



This improved process consists of two parts :— 1st, the 
" application of highly-heated steam to heat the fatty matters 
tinder treatment, by which means the requfsite heat for 
melting thede substances is obtained, and at the same time 
the atmosphere is thereby excluded ; the. heated steam so 
applied in its passage off, carries with it the offensive smells 
given off by the fatty matters, and being made to traverse 
a pipe or passage Tip or along which gaseous chlorine is 
allowed to flow, a complete disinfection of the offensive pro- 
ducts is thereby effecled. 2dly, the treating of bees'-wax 
in a mixture of hard acid fat and bees'-wax, with com- 
j)ounds of chlorine and oxygen, preferring to employ that 

' disengaged from chlorate of potash by treating it with sul- 
phuric acid. For this purpose, JVIr. Wilson takes at the 
rate, say, of a ton .of yellow bees' -wax, and melts and boils 
it up with free steam for about half an, hour. It is then 
allowed to stand'a short time, and is then decanted into 

. another vessel provided with a steam-pipe to emit free 
steam; about 20 lbs. of chlorate of potash is added, and 
the steapi turned on; 80 lbs. of sulphuric acid, diluted 
with a like weight of water, is then gradually added. The 
matters are allowed to stand for a short titue, and are then 
decanted into another vessel, and again boiled up with free 
steam, and ti'eated with a like quantity of diluted sulphuric 
acid. The bees*-wax is then decanted into a receiver, and 
is. ready for use. The bees' -wax may, before undergoing 
these processes, be combined and boiled up with a hard fatty 
acid, and then treated as «bove desisribed. 
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CHEMICAL JSXAMINATION OP NAPLES SOAP. 

A. Paiszt has submitted this celebrated shaving soap to 
analysis. He states "that it is made by saponifying mutton 
fat with lime, and then separating the fatty acids from tho 
Boap'thus formed, by means^of a mineral acid. These fatty 
acids are afterwards combined with ordinary Caustic potash 
to produce the Naples*&)ap. He found that 100 parts of 
this soap contained 

' Parts. 

Fatty acids, . . . " . ... • " > 67;14 

Pt>tasb combined with the fatty acids, . . .- 10*39 
Sulphate of potash, chloride of potassium, with a 

trace of carbonate of potash, . • • .« • 4*22 

Silica, &c., . • 0*46 

Water, . . . . . . . . . 27-68 



. 99-89 
Gewerbeblutt aus Ww-ttemberg, 



MANUPACTUEE OF SOAP. 

TlTe removal of the duty firom soap, and the consequent 
emancipation of this branch of industry from the tender 
mercies of the Excise, has given a fresh impetus to the 
manufacture of this important article of daily use, and 
enabled some processes to be practically carried out in 
England, which, previous to the removal of the duty, could 
not be adopted in this part of her* Majesty's dominions. 

It will doubtless appear strange to those unacquainted 
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with the circumstances, that owing to the mode of levying 
the duty by admeasurement, and not by actual weight, the 
maker of a particular kind of soap was debarred the privi- 
lege of manufacturing in this country: Fortunately for 
him, the manufacture of soap i^b^ing free from all Excise 
restrictions in Ireland,. he was enabled to carry out his pro- 
cess in the sister kingdom, whence It was exported to Eng- 
land, and admitted here on payment of the Customs' duty, 
which was the same as the Excise duty on its manufacture 
here. All this roundabout method of doing business is 
now done away with, and no restriction now exists to mar 
the peace of the soap manufacturer. 

Amongst various new processes, lately introduced is that 
of Mr. H. C. Jennings, which is practically carried out in 
the following manner : — 

Combine 1000 lbs. of stearic or- margaric acid, as free 
from elaine or oleine as possible^' or palmatine, or any 
vegetable or animal stearine or margarine, at the .tempera- 
ture of 212^ Fahr., with a solution of bicarbonate of pidtash 
or soda, specific gravity 1600. Constantly stir or mix until 
an intimate combination is obtained, and that the elcmentfl 
will not part when tried upon glass or any other similar 
substance. When the mass is cooled down to about 60° 
Fahr. add one pound per cent, of liquor ammoniao, specific 
gravity 880, and one pound per cent, of strongest solution 
of caustic potash ; these are to be added gradually, and fully 
mixed or stirred until perfectly combined. Dissolve 15 to 
18 pounds per cent, of common resin of commerce, by boil- 
ing it with a solution of subcarbonate of potash and com- 
mon soda of commerce, in equal parts, as much as will give 
the solution a specific gravity of about 1800, when boiling 
hot. Mix these perfectly with the above-mentioned st^ario 
or margaric acids, and carbonated alkali ; then-add a stsong 
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solution of caustic potash or soda, until a perfect saponifica- 
tion is produced. The dose of caustic alkali will much 
depend upon the purity of the stearine or margarine em- 
ployed. The separation is now effected by using common 
salt; or sulphate of soda, &c., as is known and practised by 
soap manufacturers. If the soap intended to be produced 
is to be colorless, no resin must be employed, and a larger 
dose of liquor ammoniad and caustic alkali must be used, 
according to the dryness of the stearine matters to be ope- 
rated upon. 



A SIMPLE AND CERTAIN METHOD TO DETER- 
MINE THE COMMERCIAL VALUE .OF SOAP. 

BY DR. ALEXANDER MULLER. 

In conse<][uenoe of the ceremonious process by which the 
fatty acids are determined in one portion of the soap, and 
the alkali by the incineration of another, I consider the fol- 
lowing method is not unworthy of publication, because it 
appears to affor(][ quicker and more correct results by 
reason of the greater simplicity of the manipulation. It is 
available principally for soda soaps, which are the most 
common ; but it may be also employed with corresponding 
alterations for soaps which have other bases. 

A piece of soap weighing two or three grammes is dis- 
solved in a tared beaker glass of about 160 cubic centi- 
metres capacity with 80 to 100 cubic centimetres of water, 
by heat, in a water-bath, and then three or four times the 
quantity of diluted sulphuric acid or as much as is neces- 
sary to decompose the soap, added from a burette. When, 

24 
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after repeated agitation, the fatty acids have separated in % 
transparent clear stratum from tlie aqueous solution, it is 
allowed to cool, and then the contents of the beaker glass 
are placed in a moistened filter, which has been previooslj 
dried at 212° Fahr. and weighed. The contents of the 
filter are washed until their acid reaction disappears. In 
the meanwhile the beaker glass is placed in a steam-bath, 
so that, it being already dry, may support the washed and 
partly dry filter, which is laid on the mouth of the glass as 
if it were in the funnel. The fatty acids soon pass through 
the paper, and for the most part flow ultimately to the 
bottom of the beaker glass ; the increase of weight of which, 
after cooling, and the subtraction of the weight of the filter, 
gives the quantity of fatty acids present in the soap. A 
second drying and weighing is not necessary, if on the cold 
sides of the interior of the glass no damp is to be observed, 
which is occasioned by a trace of water still present. If the 
quantity of oxide of iron added to marble the soap is con- 
siderable, it may be easily found by incinerating the filter 
and determining the weight of the residue. 

The fluid runs from the fatty acids on the filter, which, 
with the washings, has been preserved in a sufficiently large 
beaker glass, is colored with tincture of litmus, and decom- 
posed with a test alkaline solutioh until the blue color 
appears. The difference of the quantity of alkali required 
to neutralize the sulphuric acid, and the quantity of sul- 
phuric acid used in the first instance,, allows a calculation 
to be made as to the quantity of effective alkali in the soap, 
for example : — 

2386 grms. of soap (partly cocoa-nut oil soap). 
17*95 " fatty acids with filter. 
04-44 " filter. 



13*51 grms. of hydrates of fatty acids=56*G2 per cent. 
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28'00 cub. cent, of the dilated sulphuric acid applied for the 

decomposition of the soap, of which 100 cub. cent. 

represent 2982 grms. of carbonate of soda. 
17*55 cub. cent, of alkaline fluid, which were used for the 

saturation of the above acid, and of which 100 cub. 

cent. satui:ate an equal quantity of that acid. 



10*45 cub. cent, of the sulphuric necessary for the alkali 
contained in the soap, representing 0*1823 grms. of 
soda=7*.64 per cent. 

A determination of the alkali as a sulphate afforded in 
another portion of soap 9*67 per cent, of soda, because the 
sulphate of soda and chloride of sodium present in the soap 
gave up their alkali. 

The alkaline fluid applied by me was a saccharine solu- 
tion of lime, which can be naturally replaced by a solution 
of soda, and must be if the chloride of sodium and sulphate 
of soda mixed with the soap shall be determined in th^ fol- 
lowing way : — 

The fluid again exactly neutralized with alkali is evapo- 
rated to dryness, and the residue gently heated to redness. 
As in the above, manipulation, the fluid was not heated to 
the boiling point, the originah chloride of sodium and sul- 
phate of soda are contained iir the weighed residue, besides 
the soda of the soap and that which has been added with 
the sulphuric acid, forming sulphate of soda. A second 
exposure to a red heat with sulphuric acid converts the 
whole residue into sulphate of soda, and from the increase 
of weight, by a comparison of the equivalents of Na CI 
and Na 0, S Og the quantity of the former may be decided. 
According to the equivalents which Kopp furnished in 1850, 
the increase of weight to the chloride of sodium is as 
1 : 4*08. The original sulphate of soda must be, lastly, found 
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by the subtraction of the same salt formed plus the calcu- 
lated chloride of sodium from the first heated residue. 

In practice, it is seldom necessary to proceed with the 
determination of the chloride of sodium and sulphate of 
soda^ except with stirred and cocoa-nut oil soaps; certainly 
less of the truth is seen if, after the above determination of 
the fatty acids and the effective alkali, the absent per cent- 
age of water is introduced in the calculation, than if the 
water is reckoned, which is never completely evolved from 
soap, even technically prepared at 302° Fahr., and another 
determination made of the fatty acids or alkali en bloc the 
fat^y acids, or even the alkaline contents. 

The method here given partakes of the usual imperfec- 
tions, that the fatty acids as well as the unsaponified soap 
are equally estimated, and the mixed hydrate or carbonate 
of the alkali as well as the combined alkali. The presence 
of the carbonate can be easily recognized by the foaming of 
the soap solution, upon the addition of the sulphuric acid. 
These imperfections, however, are of little importance. 

It must be granted that the minutely correct determina- 
tion of the constitution of soap must be always yielded up 
to those who are technically conversant with this depart- 
ment of chemistry, the estimation of free alkali and un- 
changed fat excluded in, at least, by certain ages of the 
soap. Further, a considerable excess of one or another 
ingredient soon betrays itself by a corresponding departure 
in the soap of the characteristic properties of a good pro- 
duct, and a small excess can be judged sufficiently exact 
from the proportion of the alkali, which, supposing soda 
present, should not amount to more than 13 per cent, with 
a pure cocoa-nut oil soap, not less than 11-6 per cent, with 
a tallow soap ; but with palm oil and mixed soaps the one 
or the other limit approximates. — Journal fUr Praktische 
Chemie. 
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ON THE NATURAL FATS. 

BY DR. CHARLES LOWIG. 

The &ts which exist in nature can be divided into the 
general and the special; the former exist in almost all 
plants and parts of plants ; the latter includes only some 
vegetable substances, as laurostearine, m^risticine, and pal- 
matine. The consistence of fats of the general kind depend 
upon the proportions of margarine, stearine, and olein econ- 
tained in them. The former preponderate in the solid fats 
(butter, lard, and tallow) ; and the latter in the fluid ones 
or oils. According as an oil contains oleic acid or olinic 
acid, it is termed a fatty or drying oil. To the class of fatty 
oils belong olive, almond, hazel-nut, beech, rape oils, &c.; to 
that of drying oils, linseed, nut, hemp, poppy, grape-seed, 
oils, &c.; which are used for varnishes. 

In the vegetable kingdom the fats are chiefly in the seeds 
and in their coverings, seldom in the perispemium (poppy), 
and in the fleshy substance surrounding the seed (olive). 
The fat in the seed is mostly enclosed in cells with a proteine 
compound. In the animal kingdom certain parts of the 
body are quite filled with fat-cells, particularly under the 
skin (^Paniculus adiposus), in the cavities of the abdomen, 
in the so-called omentum, in the kidneys and the tubulated 
canals of the bones. Fat is also enclosed in cells (fatty 
globules) in milk. 

It is established, without a doubt, that a greater portion 
of the fat which exists in the animal kingdom originates 
from the vegetable kingdom, for it is introduced into the 
body cotemporaneously with the proteine compounds of that 
kingdom. A portion of the fat as well as wax is formed in 

21* 
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7":=-? xi.?-!^ ": - ilf T:^•sf■l^^ :: "w^ier and air thni'uch a kind 
vf ::r:--:~r^::.i, iz.i t? :i ijT«=ar5, bv the presence of a 
i:::r.,:^-':3^ 5Ti:c-tiz^r. The fat* are ins-.-luble in water, 
iri. x::i :!= fx:^^!:,:- cf cisior oil. are taken up by cold 
alxi.I i- TfTT ^ziill quintidcs. however, more in propor- 
tion as iLcY cnuin oleine. In boiling alcohol thej are 
dis5oIvc^i. tut ai>e. for the m-DSt part, again separated on 
cooling. partioulariT th'.Hse rich in stearine. All fats are 
taken np bv ether but those containing steskrine in the 
smallest quantity. 
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Their specific gravities fluctuate between '91 and '93. 
When heated; fats assume a dark color, and boil between 
482** and '572° Fahr., but the boiling-point continuously 
rises, while an uninterrupted decomposition proceeds. 
From oxide of glycyl ensues acroline; oleic acid affords a 
&tty acid, and among the decomposition products of fats 
containing stearine and margarine are found pure margaric 
acid, and, at the same time, some hydro- carbons are formed. 
When exposed quickly to a high temperature, fats are com- 
pletely decomposed. (Oil gas.) In closed vessels th^ pure 
fats undergo no change, but, placed in thin layers in the 
air, the fats containingoleine andoline rapidly absorb oxygen 
under the strong evolution of heat, which will inflame 
porous bodies, as cotton .wool. The purer the fats are the 
more quickly their oxidation results. When the fats con- 
tain slimy materials, these latter can be destroyed with a 
little oxide of lead and water. (Preparation for the appli- 
cation of varnishes.) The action of nitric acid, nitrous, 
acid, chlorine, sulphuric acid, &c., on fats is the same as 
that of these bodies on the fatty acids. The fatty oils dis-" 
solve sulphur in the heat which is again partly precipitated 
on cooling. When sulphur is heated with fatty oils, 
namely, with linseed oil, it dissolves by degrees, and a 
thick dark mass is formed, the so-called balsam of sulphur. 
By raising the heat, a violent reaction ensues under the 
evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen, and, at the same time, 
an oil resembling oil of garlic volatilizes. This oil begins 
to boil at 160^ Fahr., but its boiling-point rises eontinu- 
ally. 
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PERFUMES AS PREA'ENTIVES OF MOULDINESS. 

An interestiDg P^P^' ^^ ^^ 8abject has been pnblished 
bv Ih-. Maccnlloch. We presume onr readers are aware 
that mouldiness is occasioned by the growth of minute 
Timetables. Ink. paste, leather, and seeds, are the sub- 
sxaniXiS that most frequently suffer from it. The effect of 
dovos in preserving ink is well known ; any of the essential 
oils answer equaUy well. Leather may be kept free from 
mould by the same substances. Thus Russian leather, 
which is perfiimed with the tar of birch, never becomes 
mouldy: indeed it prevents it &om occurring in other 
bcidies. A few drops of any essentisd oil are sufficient also 
to keep books entirely free from it. For harness, oil of 
mrjiL nxine is reoommended. Bookbinders, in general, em- 
pioy alum for preserving their paste; but mould frequently 
fv.nii> on it- Shc^emakere' resin is sometimes also used for 
the same purpose : but it is leas effectual than oil of turpen- 
tine. The best preventives, however, are the essential 
oils, oven in small quantity, as those of peppermint, anise, 
or o.fii%i::a. by which paste may be kept almost any length of 
nsiie : i:ia«si, it has, in this way, been preserved for years. 
The p&>io i>^\>x&meiided by Dr. Maccnlloch is made in the 
us>i^l w:i)v. with fi.>ur. some brown susar, and a little corro- 
j^\o subMxato ; the sugar keeping it flexible when dry, and 
the sublirjdiie pswenung it from fermenting, and frx)m 
Wir.c AtSAoked by in^^eots. After it is made, a few drops 
!>:' a::v o:' the ossif^niia! imIs az>e added. Paste made in this 
w:iY drU>* when e.xpi\st\i to the air, and may be used merely 
b\ wv^rlr.i: it. If rtVjuined to be kept always ready for use, 
il ou^ht to K^ put into cv^vered pots. Seeds may also be 
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preserved by the esscotial oils; and tills is of great conse- 
quBDce, when they are to be sent to a distance. Of course 
moisture must be esclnded as much as possible, as the oib 
or ottos preyent only the bad effects of mould. 



FUSEL OIL. 

BY W. BASnCK. 

This organic compound was first discovered by Scheele, 
as one of the distillation products. of the wort obtained from 
the fermentation of potatoes. It has been subsequently 
examined by Pclleticr, Dumas, Cahours, and others. It is 
generally now termed the hydrate of the oxide of amyl, 
from amyl being supposed to be its base or radical/ as 
cyanogen is regarded to be the radical of another series of 
compounds. 

It passes over towards the termination of the distillation 
process in a white turbid fluid, which cpnsists of a watery 
and alcoholic solution of the fusel oil. The crude oil, con- 
sisting of about one-half of its weight of alcohol and water, 
may be purified, being shaken with water and redistilled, 
with the previous addition of chloride of calcium. When 
the temperature of the contents of retort reaches 296® Fahr., 
pure fusel oil distils over. 

Fusel oil is a colorless oily fiuid, which possesses at first 
not an unagreeable odor, but at last is very disgusting, pro- 
ducing oppression at the chest and exciting cough. It has 
a sharp hot taste, and burns With a white blue flanio. It 
boils at 296° Fahr., and at temperature of — 4° J^'ahr. it 
becomes solid, and forms crystals. Its specific gravity at 
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50= Fahr. is S124, and its foimola C^H^O^ On paper 
it pr.-iuees a greasj nain, which disappears bj heat, and 
vLen expieed to the action of the air it acquires an acid 
reaci:*: n. Fii&«l oil i:^ sH-jhtIv soluble in water, to which it 
im^Aris its c^or ; and Sijluble in all proportions in alcohol^ 
ether, vohtile and fixed oils, and acetic acid. It dissolves 
pb'>pb:-rus. sulphur, and iodine withopt any noticeable 
ch^L je. and also mixes with caustic soda and potash. It 
ra^ ixllv absorbs hTdrochloric acid, with the disengagement 
of heat. When mixed with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
the mixture becomes of a Ti«Jet-red color, ancfbisulphate of 
amvloxide is formed. Xitric acid and chlorine decompose 
it. Bv its distillation with anhydrous phosphoric acid, a 
fluid, oily combination of hydrogen and carbon results. By 
oxidation with bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid, 
fusel oil yields Talerianic acid, which is used in medicine, 
and apple-oil, employed as a flavoring ingredient in con- 
fectioneiy. 



ESSENCE OF PIXE-APPLE. 

BY TV. BASTICK. 

The above essence is, as already known, butyric ether more 
or less diluted with alcohol ; to obtain which pure, on the 
large scale and economically, the foUowing process is recom- 
mended : — 

Dissolve 6 lbs. of sugar and half an ounce of tartaric acid, 
in 26 lbs. of boiling water. Let the solution stand for 
several days ; then add 8 ounces of putrid cheese broken up 
with 8 lbs. of skimmed and curdled sour milk and 3 lbs. of 
levigated chalk. The mixture should be kept and stirred 
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daily in a warm place, at the temperature of about 92® 
Fabr., as long as gas is evolved, wbicb is generally tbe case 
for five or six weeks. 

Tbe liquid tbus obtained^ is mixed witb an equal volume 
of cold water, and 8 lbs. of crystallized carbonate of soda, 
previously dissolved in water, added. It is then filtered from 
the precipitated carbonate of lime ; the filtrate is to be 
evaporated down to 10 lbs., when 5 J lbs. of sulphuric acid, 
previously diluted with an equal weight of water, are to be 
carefully added. The butyric acid, which separates on the 
surface of the liquid as a dark-colored oil, is to be removed, 
and the rest of the liquid distilled ; the distillate is now 
neutralized with carbonate of soda, and the butyric acid 
separated as before, with sulphuric acid. 

The whole of thp crude acid is to be rectified with the 
addition of an ounce of sulphuric acid to every pound. 
The distillate is then saturated with fused chloride of cal- 
cium, and redistilled. The product will be about 28 ounces 
of pure butyric acid. G?o prepare the butyric acid or essence 
of pine-apple, from this acid proceed as follows : — Mix, by 
weight, three parts of butyric acid with six parts of alcohol, 
and two parts of sulphuric acid in a retort, and submit the 
whole, with a sufficient heat, to a gentle distillation, until 
the fluid which passes over ceases to emit a fruity odor. 
By treating the distillate with chloride of calcium, and by 
its redistillation, the pure ether may be obtained. 

The boiling-point of butyric ether is 238° Fahr. Its 
specific gravity, 0-904, and its formula, C^^ H^ 0^, or C^ H, 
0+C,II,0,. 

Bensch's process, above described, for the production of 
butyric acid, aflfords a remarkable exemplification of the 
extraordinary transformations that organic bodies undergo 
in contact with ferment, or by catalytic action. When cane 
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sagar u treated with tirtaric acid, especially under the in- 
flaenee of heat, it is converted into grape sugar. This 
grape sugar, in the presence of decomposing nitrogenous 
substances^ such as cheese, is transformed in the first 
instance into lactic acid, which combines with the lime of 
the chalk. The acid of the lactate of lime, thus produced, 
is by the further influence of the ferment changed into 
butyric acid. Hence, butyrate of lime is the final result 
of the catalytic action in the process we*haYe here recom- 
mended. 



PREPARATION OF CRUDE PELARGONATE OF 
ETHYL-OXIDE (ESSENCE OF QUINCE.) 

ST DB. R. WAGNEB. 

It has been believed, until the most reoent period, that 
the peel of quinces contains oenanthylate of ethyl-oxide. 
New researches, however, have led to the supposition that 
the odorous principle of quinces is derived from the ether 
of pelargonic acid. In my last research on the action of 
nitric acid on oil of rue, I found that besides the fatty acids, 
which Gerhardt had already discovered, pelargonic acid is 
formed. This process may be advantageously employed for 
the preparation of crude pelargonate of ethyl-oxide, which, 
on account of its extremely agreeable odor, may be applied 
as a fruit essence equally with those prepared by Doberein^r, 
Hofmann, and Fehling. For the preparation of the liquid, 
which can be named the essence of quince, oil of rue is 
treated with double its quantity of very diluted nitric acid, 
and the mixture heated until it begins to boil. After some 
time two layers are to be observed in the liquid : the upper 
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one is brownifih^ and the lower one consists of the products 
of the oxidation of oil of rue and the excess of nitric acid. 
The lower layer is freed from the greater part of its nitric 
acid by evaporation in a chloride of zinc bath. The white 
flocks frequently found in the acid liquid, which are pro- 
bably &tty acids, are separated by filtration. The filtrate 
is mixed with spirit, and long digested in a gentle heat, by 
which a fluid is formed, which has the agreeable odor of 
quince in the highest degree, and may be purified by dis- 
tillation. The spirituous solution of pelargonic ether may 
also be profitably prepared from oleic acid, according to 
Gottlieb's method. — Journal fUr Praktische Ghemie. 



PREPARATION OF RUM-ETHER. 

Take of black oxide of manganese, of sulphuric acid, 
each twelve pounds; of alcohol, twenty-six pounds; of 
slarong acetic acid, ten pounds. Mix, and distil twelve 
pinto. The ether, as above prepared, is an article of com- 
merce in Austria, being the body to which rum owes its 
peculiar flavor. — Austrian Journal of Pharmacy, 



ARTIFICIAL FRUIT ESSENCES. 

BT FEHLINQ. 

Pine-apple Oil is a solution of one part of butyric ether, 
in eight or ten parts of alcohol. For the preparation of 
this ether, pure butyric acid must be first obtained by the 
fermentation of sugar, according to the method of Benscb. 

26 
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na znzzLi :■:' iL^ tiii i; ii»;uT-=.i ii. hic pound of strong 
:-.:Mii.jL Liii T Tei v-."!! it:-!! & i"Zin«=r lo L^Jf an ounce of 

TitzT'.:- iL: ":l— r.-: ^-LizT s^ZiATLZis L5 i lijiiit stratum. 
Tic "Til V-. -s :: — i-'i 'r.-2. Lil: iii t.I::ji,c :f wiior, and the 
•L::»:!r f^T-r^-j. -^t:L TtzL.-^L: -j-z ir-iTT f iLid is distilled, 
*:t ▼:_::! :ii..rr ':rr^.: T-.ii- L= xniLri. The distillate 
Li'i iit rfiiL'.T-i ;._T LjiLii ire sliir:: w::h a little water, 
zjist -.r:^::-' T»:rL..'i :: iiif l:^"Lii rfZiiTrsi. which at last, by 
':k:ji:Z tzas-zj. 'wjii. wiicj LZiL 1 lliilr $>!&. is freed fix)m 

r.r :^r T.rfiJLTL::.-.- ;: iLf t*se:>e»r of pine-apple, one 
Ti.'-M .:' :-Li* fii.-T i? Als>:>el ii. S •:•! Iv piunds of alco- 
l-.L - :t -5 ir::ii :: iiij s.C-::;:i is s-aSoient to rive 
"!. .'iJT To^Li'i :: f^^n^ i icr.'r^ lae^'r of pine-apple, if a little 
rcTT.-: .«: tirari: i:ii lis r»eri. aiie^l. 

i^-:*-. .." — Ti-s Lr tz il:-.i:l:: sr'ution of acetate of 
iiLTJ.-jcir* ti:i j-:fiiic >f r^jliiiic, FcMT its preparation, 
iCr: p:zz.'L .: «lt.::iil ii«^: s::! is acded to an equal weight 
tC fistl-jjul ▼":::: 2 rj*s :•=<- irerisred bv beinr: washed with 
s.iiii uii Tiler, iii ilrsii ilsrillri at a temp^erature between 
i:**'*^ ii£ -vi* Filr/. i-i iiiixed with half a pound of 
srilrc-rir h^LL. Tif ULlrriire i> digested for some hours at 
s 44 -JUT*; rir-rt :: -■^'i-. "rv wLijh means acetate of amyl- 
j\:I; <«sT>irt:cs^ riin;.*'-lirlT ,- the addition of some water. 
T'r.; cTui^ a*>;rii:< o: i:i:v!, riie ol-^dned bv separation, and 
bv 'if i.is3iliii::-n of lie liquid to which the water has 
Kxa iiii«i. is i::ill"r i-urii-ed bv being washed with soda 
aii.; 'r&z<iZ. Fi^et- j:»ir:* of acetate of amyloxide are dis- 
Skilvoi w::! hil:' a i»ir: of ai>euc ether in 100 or 120 parts 
of aI.v::;' ; ::.:> is lie ossc:icc o: f»t ar. which, when employed 
to fii^cc supkT vTr syrup, :o which a little citric or tartaric 
acid has be^n ailei. arfords the flavor of bergamot pears, 
aihl a fniitv, refhcshini: taste. 
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Apph-oil is an alcoholic solution of valerianate of amyl- 
oxide. It is obtained impure, as a by product, when for 
the preparation of valerianic acid, fusel-oil is distilled with 
bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid. It is better pre- 
pared in the following manner : — ^For the preparation of 
valerianic acid, 1 part of ftisel-oil is mixed gradually with 3 
parts of sulphuric acid, and 2 parts of water added. A 
solution of 2} parts of bichromate of potash, with 4 i. parts 
of water, is heated in a tubulated retort, and into this fluid 
the former mixture is gradually poured, so that the ebulli- 
tion is not too rapid. The distillate is saturated with car- 
bonate of soda, and warmed, when a solution of 3 parts of 
orystallized carbonate of soda, 2 parts of strong sulphuri^ 
acid, diluted with an equal quantity of water, are added. 
The valerianic acid separates as an oily stratum. 

One part, by weight, of pure fusel-oil is carefUly mixed 
with an equal weight of sulphuric acid. The cold solution 
is added to 1 J parts of the above valerianic acid; the mix- 
ture is warmed for some minutes (not too long or too much) 
in a water-bath, and then mixed with a little water, by 
which means the impure valerianate of amyloxide separates, 
which is washed with water and carbonate of soda. For 
use as an essence of apples, one part of this valerianate of 
amyloxide is dissolved in 6 or 8 parts of alcohol. 



VOLATILE OIL OF GAULTHEBIA 
PKOCUMBENS. 

BY W. BASTICK. 

< 

The chemical history of this oil is one of great impor- 
tance and interest, aiSbrding, as it does^ one of the exam- 
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pies where Uie progress of modem chemiBtry has sncceeded 
in producing artificially a complex oi^anic body^ preyiously 
only known as the result of vital force. 

This volatile oil is obtained from the winter-^een, an 
American shrub of the heath family, by distillation. When 
this plant is distilled, at first an oil passes over which con- 
sists of C^ H3, but when the temperature reaches 464^ 
Fahr., a pure oil distils into the receiver. Therefore the 
essential oil of this plant, like many others, consists of two 
portions — one a hydro-carbon, and the other an oxygenated 
compound ; this latter is the chief constituent of the oil^ 
and that which is of so much chemical interest^ firom the 
&ct that it has been artificially prepared. 

It is termed, when thus prepared, the spiroylate of the 
oxide of methyl, and is obtained when two parts of wood 
spirit, one and a half parts of spiroylic acid, and one part 
of sulphuric acid are distilled together. It is a coloriess 
liquid, of an agreeable aromatic odor and taste ; it dissolves 
slightly in water, but in all proportions in ether and alco- 
hol ; it boils between 411^ and 485^ Fahr., and has a spe- 
cific gravity of 1'173. This compound expels carbonic 
acid from its combinations, and forms a series of salts, 
which contain one atom of base and one atom of spiroylate 
of the oxide of methyl. It behaves therefore as a conja- 
^te acid. Its formula is C^^ H^ O^-I-Cj H, 0. 

The spiroylic acid may be separated from the natural oil 
by treating it with a concentrated solution of caustic potash 
at a temperature of 113° Fahr., when wood spirit is formed 
and evaporates, and the solution contains the spiroylate of 
potash, from which, when decomposed with sulphuric acid, 
the spiroylic acid separates and subsides in the fluid. 

Spiroylic acid is also formed by the oxi^^tion of spiroy- 
ligenic acid, and when saligenin, salicin, courmacin, or 
indigo, is heated with caustic potash. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY TO PERFUMERY. 

s^ BY DR. A. W. HOFMANN, 

Professor to the Royal CoUege of Chemistry y London. 

Cahonrs' excellent researches concerning the essential 
oil of Gaultheria procumhens (a North American plant of 
the natural order of the EricinaB of Jussieu), whieh admits 
of so many applications in perfumery,* have opened a new 
field in this branch of industry. The introduction of this 
oil among compound ethers must necessarily direct the 
attention of permmersf towards this important branch of 
compounds, the number of which is daily increasing by the 
labors of those who apply themselves to organic chemistry. 
The striking similarity of the smell of these ethers to that 
of fruit had not escaped the observation of chemistry 3 how- 
ever, it was reserved to practical men to discover by which 
choice and combinations it might be possible to imitate the 
scent of peculiar fruits to such a nicety, that makes it pro;- 
bable that the scent of the fruit is owing to a natural com- 
bination identical to that produced by art ; so much so, .as 
to enable the chemist to produce from fruits the said com- 
binations, provided he could have at his disposal a sufficient 
quantity to operate upon. The manufacture of artificial 
aromatic oils for the purpose of perfumeryj is, of course, a 
recent branch of industry; nevertheless, it has already 
fidlen into the hands of several distillers, who produce 
sufficient quantity to supply the trade ; a fact, which has 

* Qy. Confectionery? f Qj* Confectioners? J Confectionery. 

24* 
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2i:c is.nre£ ilf ::«rri:i-:- if ihe Junr at the London Ex- 
2_": -z. I. Zz. —l^ui^ "^f 5CiIl* of English and French per- 
fiZL-=> i: 11: 'rrrciil i'ili:ie, we f^*and a great Tarietj of 

:l-rS: :!-:: il z-rTTi^TS. iIt s^plioations of which were at 

il-i sLZ-i :i:r.r z'n^.'iiinllj ill^isiraie-i bj confectioneiy fia- 
T.-.rrfi :j -ilrn. E.-r-fTzr. is ci'ist of the samples of the 
tu« stz; :: :lf Ft'"':':: l w=r>r r*::: small. I was prevented, 
iz. TiiTT risi"*^ fr.:z —iii:::: a:i iceurate analysis of them. 
Ti^ liT^s: sLzirle* "■"^re iii:e* of a compound labelled 
- reir-:.!. " -r":!.!:. ':t irilrsis, I discovered to be an alco- 
b:li: >:l-i.:z ::' r-:irt s?f:a:c of amyloiude. Not having 
s^-'if::: -i=.u:T :: -r-Ti-zr ;: f.r o>:-mbTistion, I dissolved 
:: -r.z'i. T'.ci^i. :t '■■':i::'i. frrf nxsel-oil was separated, and 
isCcTJiiL-vi liir aj^rUiT i^ii in the form of a silver salt. 

C ^.>" frk=. cc *ilTer 5*h=C»"l?97 gram, of silver. 

Tbt per :^-z3Lpe •:•{ silver Is seriate of silver is. according to 

"Tivf.'rr 64*63 

JILT'S r'. Zl i -^ »» • « ■ «•. • a t>-ft*Od 

Tr.i i.-::i:<; ::'in:T".:i:ic, whi».h, accordinfir to the nsiial 
w:iy :: :-7-::\-r!-i: :;* rtrrt>c::;s ose pan sulphuric acid, one 
fir: :•.:>». 1^:".. i::i :^: j^ans of a^-rtate of potash, had a 
«r."s.:".^ suit'-*, c: :r^:. lu: :: a:- .uired the pleasant flavor of 
tb.i' ;;:r^. :.iZe pear *::i>r artcr having l»een diluted with six 
liir.c:* its volume vf sf iri: ^ : wiue. 

rfkHi farther iiKjuiry 1 Ithrac%l that considerable quan- 
riticts of this oil an mauutaotured bv s^ime distillers, — ^from 
£lt\<vn to I went T pounds wt-vily. — and sold to confectioners, 
who employ it chiefly in flavoring pear-drops, which are 
iK^hin^ oisi^ but bcirlov-suinir. flavored with this oil. 

1 found. K'sidos the pear-oil, also an apple-oii, which, ac* 
cording to my analysis, is nothing but valerianate of amyl- 
oxide. Every one must recollect the insupportable smell 
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of rotten apples which fills the laboratory whilst making 
.cid. By operating upon tbis raw distillate pro- 
duced with diluted potash, valerianic acid is remcyed, and 
an ether remains behind, which, diluted in five or sis times 
its volume of spirits of wine, is possessed of the most 
pleasant flavor af apples. 

The essential oil* most abundant in the Exhibition was 
the pine-apple oil, which, as you well know, is nothing else 
but the butjrate of ethjloxide. Even in this combination, 
lilce in the former, the pleasant flavor or scent is only 
attaiaed by diluting the ether with alcohol. The butyric 
ether which is employed in Germany to flavor bad rum, ia 
employed in England to flavor an acidulated drink called 
pine-apple ale. For this purpose they generally do not em- 
ploy pure butyric acid, but a product obtained by saponifi- 
cation of butter, and subsequent distillation of the soap with 
concentrated sulphuric acid and alcohol ; which product 
contains, besides the butyric ether, other ethers, but never- 
theless can be used for flavoring spirtta. The sitraple I 
analyzed was purer, and appeared to have been made with 
pure butyric ether. 

Decomposed with potash and changed into silver salt, it 
giive 

0-4404 gram, of silver HaU=0-243T gr»m. of silver. 

The per centage of silver in the butyrate of BJlver is ac- 
cording to 

Theory, fi6'39 

Experiment, ........ 5S-33 

Both English and French exhibitors have also sent 
samples of cognac-oil and grape-oil, which are employed to 
flavor the common sorts of brandy. As these samples were 
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very small, I was prevented from making an accurate analysis. 
However, I am certain that the grape-oil is a combination 
of amyl, diluted with much alcohol ; since, when acted upon 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, and the oil freed from 
alcohol by washing it with water, it gave amylsulphuric 
acid, which was identified by the analysis of the salt of 
barytes. 

1-2690 gram, of amylsulphate of barytes gave 0-5825 
gram, of sulphate of barytes. This corresponds to 45-82 
per cent, of sulphate of barytes. 

Amylsulphate of barytes, crystallized with two equiva- 
lents of water, contains, according to the analysis of Cahours 
and Kekule, 45-95 per cent, of sulphate of baiytes. It is 
curious to find here a body, which, on account of its noxious 
smell, is removed with great care from spirituous liquors, to 
be applied under a different form for the purpose of im- 
parting to them a pleasant flavor. 

I must needs here also mention the artificial oil of bitter 
almonds. When Mitscherlich, in the year 1834, discovered 
the nitrobenzol, he would not have dreamed that this pro- 
duct would be manufactured for the purpose of perfiimery, 
and, after twenty years, appear in fine labelled samples at 
the London Exhibition. It is true that, even at the time 
of the discovery of nitrobenzol, he pointed out the striking 
similarity of its smell to that of the oil of bitter almonds. 
However, at that time, the only known sources for obtain- 
ing this body were the compressed gases and the distillation 
of benzoic acid, consequently the enormity of its price 
banished any idea of employing benzol as a substitute for 
oil of bitter almonds. However, in the year 1845, I suc- 
ceeded by means of the anilin-reaction in ascertaining the 
existence of benzol in common coal-tar oil; and, in the year 
1849, C. B. Mansfield proved, by careful experiments, that 
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benzol can be won without difficulty in great quantity from 
coal-tar oil. In his essay, which contains many interesting 
details about the practical use of benzol^ he speaks likewise 
of the possibility of soon obtaining the sweet-scented nitro- 
benzol in great quantity. The Exhibition has proved that 
his observation has not been left unnoticed by the per- 
fumers. Among French perfumeries we have found, under 
the name of artificial oil of bitter almonds, and under the 
still more poetical name of ^^ essence de mirbane/' several 
samples of essential oils, which are no more nor less than 
nitrobenzol. I was not able to obtain accurate details about 
the extent of this branch of manufacture, which seems to 
be of some importance. In London, this article is manu- 
factured with success. The apparatus employed is that of 
Mansfield, which is very simple. It consists of a large glass 
worm, the upper extremity of which divides in two branches 
or tubes, which are provided with funnels. Through one 
of these funnels passes a stream of concentrated nitric acid; 
the other is destined as a receiver of benzol, which, for this 
purpose, requires not to be quite pure ; at the angle from 
where the two tubes branch out, the two bodies meet 
together, and instantly the chemical combination takes place, 
which cools sufficiently by passing through the glass worm. 
The product is afterwards washed with water, and some 
diluted solution of carbonate of soda ; it is Uien ready for 
use. Notwithstanding the great physical similarity between 
nitrobenzol and oil of bitter almonds, there is yet a slight 
difference in smell which can he detected hy an eocperieneed 
nose,* However, nitrobenzol is very useful in scenting 
soap, and might be employed with great advantage by con- 
fectioners and cooks, particularly on account of its safety, 
being entirely free from prussic acid. 

* See "Almond." 
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There were, besides the above, several other artificial 
oils ; they all, however, were more or less complicated, and 
in so small quantities, that it was impossible to ascertain 
their exact natare, and it was doubtful whether they had 
the same origin as the former. 

The application of organic chemistry to perfumery is 
quite new ; it is probable that the study of all the ethers 
or ethereal combinations already known, and of those which 
the ingenuity of the chemist is daily discovering, will en- 
large the sphere of their practical applications. The capryl- 
ethers lately discovered by Bonis are remarkable for their 
aromatic smells (the acetate of capryloxide is possessed of 
the most intense and pleasant smell), and they promise a 
large harvest to the manufacturers of perfumes. — Annalen 
der Chemte, 



CORKESPONDENCE FROM THE "JOURNAL OF 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS."* 

Chemistry and Perfumery. 

Sir, 

When such periodicals as " Household Words" and 
the " Family Herald" contain scientific matters, treated in 
a manner to popularize science, all real lovers of philosophy 
must feel gratified } a little fiction, a little metaphor, is ex- 
pected, and is accepted with the good intention with which 
it is given, in such popular prints ; but when the "Journal of 
the Society of Arts" reprints quotations from such sources, 
without modifying or correcting their expressions, it con- 

* No. 49. 
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veys to its readers a tissue of fiction rather too flimsy to 
bear a truthful analysis.* 

In the article on Chemistry and Perfumery, in No. 47, 
you quote that '' some of the most delicate perfumes are 
now made by chemical artifice, and not, as of old, by dis- 
tilling them from flowers/' Now, sir, this statement con- 
veys to the public a very erroneous idea ; because the sub- 
stances a^rwards spoken of are named essences of fruit, 
and not essences of flowers, and the essences of fruits 
named in your article never are, and never can be, used in 
perfumery. This assertion is based on practical experience. 
The artificial essences of fruits are ethers : when poured 
upon a handkerchief, and held up to the nose, they act, as 
is well known, like chloroform. Dai-e a perfumer sell a 
bottle of such a preparation to an " unprotected female ?" 

Again, you quote that " the drainings of cow-houses are 
the main source to which the manufacturer applies for the 
production of his most delicate and admired perfumes/' 

Shade of Munchausen ! must I refute this by calling 
your attention to the fact that in the south of France more 
than 80,000 persons are employed, directly and indirectly, 
in the cultivation of flowers, and in the extraction of their 
odors for the use of perfumers? that Italy cultivates flowers 
for the same purpose to an extent employing land as exten- 
sive as the whole of some English counties? that tracts of 
flower-farms exist in the Balkan, in Turkey, more extensive 
than the whole of Yorkshire? Our own flower-farms at 
Mitcham, in Surrey, need not be mentioned in comparison, 
although important. These, sir, are the main sources of 

* If our Correspondent had carefully read the article he so fiercely 
attacks, he would have seen that the authorities were Dr. Lyon 
Play fair's Lecture, and Professsor Fehling, in the " Wurtemberg Jour- 
nal of Industry." — Ed. 
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perfumes. There are other sources at Thibet, Tonqmn, and 
in the West Indies ; but enough has been said, I hope, to 
refute the cow-house story. This story is founded on the 
fsLCi that Benzoic acid can be obtained from the draining 
of stables, and that Benzoic acid has rather a pleasant odor. 
Some of the largest wholesale perfumers use five or six 
pounds of gum benzoin per annum, but none use the benzoic 
acid. The lozenge-makers consume the most of this article 
when prepared for commercial purposes ; as also the fruit 
essences. Those of your readers interested in what really u 
used in perfomery, are referred to the last six numbers of 
the ^^ Annals of Pharmacy and Practical Chemistry,'' article 
"Perftimeiy." 

Your obedient servant, 

Septimus Piesse. 



Chemistry and Perfumery.* 

Sir, 

The discussion about chemistry and perfumery, in 
reality amounts to this : Mr. Septimus Piesse confines the 
term " perfumery" to such things as Eau de Cologne, &C.3 
perfumed soaps, groceries, &c., he does not appear to class 
as " perftimery." Now the artificial scents are as yet chiefly 
used for the latter substances, which in common language, 
and, I should say, in a perfumer's nomenclature also, would 
be included in perfumery. The authority for cows' urine 
being used for perAunery is to be found in a little French 
work called, I believe, " La Chimie de TOdorat'' in which 
a full description is given of the collection of fresh urine 
and its application to this purpose. I need scarcely s|iy> 

• No. 60. 
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that it IB tho benzoic acid of the urine which is the odor- 
iferous principle. 

Your obedient servant^ 

A Perfumer. 

[When benzoic acid is prepared by any of the wet pro- 
cesses, it is free from the fragrant volatile oil which accom- 
panies it when prepared by sublimation from the resin, and 
to which oil the acid of commerce owes its peculiar odor. 
This fact completely nullifies the above assertion. — Septimus 

PlESSE.] 

Chemistry and Perfumery.* 

Sir, 

If the author of the Letter on Chemistry and Perfum- 
ery, published in No. 60 of your Journal, and intended 
as a reply to mine — though none was needed — which ap- 
peared in No. 49, really be a perfumer, as his signature 
implies, he would know that I could not, though ever so 
inclined, " confine the term perfumery" to various odorifer- 
ous substances-, and exclude scented soaps; because he would 
be aware that one-third of the returns of every manufactur- 
ing perfumer is derived from perfumed soap. I do however 
emphatically exclude from the term perfumery, " groceries, 
&c.," the et catera meaning, I presume, " confectionery," 
because perfumery has to do with one of the senses, smell- 
ing, while groceries, &c., are distinguishable by another, 
TASTE 'y and had not our physical faculties clearly made the 
difitinction, commerce and manufactures would have defined 
them : I therefore repeat, that the artificial essences of 
fruits are not used in perfumery, as stated in No. 47,. from 
the quoted authorities. If any man can deny this assertion, 
let him now do so, "or forever after hold his peace," at 

• No. 52. 
26 
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least upon this subject. The "Journal of the Society of 
Arts" is not a medium of mere controversy. If a state- 
ment be made in error, let truth correct it,, which, if gain- 
sayed, it should be done, not under the veil of an anonymous 
correspondent, but with a name to support the assertion. 
Science has to deal with tangible facts and figures, to the 
political alone belongs the anonymous ink-spiller. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Septimus Piesse. 

42 Chapel Street, Edgware Road. 

[If the 'word flavor had been used by the various authors 
who have written upon this subject, in place of the word 
per/umey the dissemination of an erroneous idea would have 
been prevented : the word perfume, applied to pear-oil, 
pine-apple oil, &c., implies, and the general tenor of the 
remarks of the writers leads the reader to infer, that these 
substances are used by perfumers, who not only do not, but 
cannot use them in their trade. 

But for flavoring nectar, lozenges, sweetmeats, &c., these 
ethers, or oils as the writers term them, are extensively 
used, and quite in accordance with assertions of Hoffman, 
Playfair, Fehling, and Bastick. However, the glorious 
achievements of modern chemistry have not lost anything 
by this misapplication of a trade term. — Septimus 
Piesse.] 
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OTTOS FROM PLANTS. 

Quantities of Ottos, otherwise Essential oils, yielded 

BY various Plants. 



Founds 

Orange-peel, 10 yield 

Dry marjoram herb, ... 20 " 

Fresh " " . . . . 100 " 

" Peppermint, .... 100 " 

Dry " 25 " 

" Origanum, 25 " 

" Thyme, 20 ." 

" Calamus, 25 " 

Anise-seed, 25 ^' 

Caraway, 25 " 

Cloves, 1 " 

Cinnamon, 25 '' 

Cassia, . 25 " 

Cedar-wood, 28 " 

Mace, . 2 " 

Nutmegs, 2 " 

Fresh balm herb, .... 60 " 

Cake of bitter almond, . . 14 " 

Sweet flag root, 112 " 

Geranium leaves, . . . .112 " 

Lavender flowers, . . . . 112 " 

Myrtle leaves, 112 " 

Patchouly herb, ..... 112 " 

Province rose blossom, . .112 " 

Rhodium-wood, 112 " 

Santal-wood, 112 " 

Vitivert or kus-kus-root, . ♦ 112 " 



OfoMo. 

about 1 oz. 

3 oz. 

3 oz. 
3 to 4 oz. 
3 to 4 oz. 

2 to 3 oz. 
1 to 1} oz. 

3 to 4 oz. 
9 to 12 oz. 

16 oz. 
2}oz. 
3 oz. 

3 oz. 

4 oz. 
3 oz. 

3 to 4 oz. 
1 to li oz. 

1 oz. 
16 oz. 

2 oz. 
30 to 32 oz. 

5 oz. 
28 oz. 

1} to 2 drachms. 
3 to 4 oz. 
30 oz. 
15 oz. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



Frexch Weights and Measures compared with English. 



Litres. 


Imperial 
Gallons. 


Troy Kilo- 
Grammes. Grains, grammes, 


Lbs. 
Avoird. 


1, . . 


0-22010 


1, . . 


. 15-434 


1, . . 


2-20486 


2, . . 


. 0-44019 


2, . , 


. . 30-868 


2, . 


. 4-40971 


3, . . 


0-66029 


3, . . 


. 46-302 


3, . . 


6-61457 


4, . , 


0-88039 


4, . . 


. . 61-736 


4, .. . 


. 8-81943 


5, . . 


. 1-10048 


5, . 


. . 77-170 


5, . . 


. 11-02429 


6, . . 


. 1-32058 


6, . . 


. . 92-604 


6, . . 


. 13-22914 


7, . . 


. 1-54068 


7, . , 


. . 108-038 


7, . 


. 15-43400 


8, . 


. 1-76077 


8, . . 


. . 128-472 


8, . 


. 17-63886 


9, . . 


. 1-98087 


9, . , 


. . 138-906 


9, . 


. 19-84371 



English Weights and Measures compared with French. 



Imp. 
Gallons. 

1, • 

2, . 

3, . 

5, . 
C, . 

7, . ■ 

8, . 

9, . 



Troy 
Litres. Grains. 

4-54346 1, 
908692 2, 

13-63038 3, 

18-17384 

22-71730 

27-26076 

31-80422 

36-34768 ; 8, 

40-89114 ; 9, 



4, 

6, 

7, 





Lbs. 


Grammes. 


Avoird. 


0-06479 


1, . 


0-12958 


2, . 


0-19438 


3, . 


0-25917 


4, • 


0-32396 


5, . 


0-38875 


6, . 


0-45354 


7, . 


0-51834 


8, . 


0-58313 


9, . 



Kilo- 
grammes, 

0-45354 
0-90709 
1-36063 
1-81418 
2-26772 
2-7212G 
3-17481 
3-62835 
4-08110 



